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PREFACE. 


THovuar later than anticipated, owing, in a great extent, to recent discussions 
and discoveries, the author is glad to at length place this work on “Roman 


Cheshire,” before those friends who have subscribed for it. 


That it may prove equal in interest and information to its predecessor 
“Roman Lancashire,” is his most ardent desire, as he would thereby be 
satisfied that his intention of stating facts, (and facts only), with the 


necessary comments upon them, had met with public approbation. 


As in the case of any work of this nature, the volume is probably 
as complete as it can at the present time be made; still there is no 
doubt that much information as to “Roman Cheshire,” has yet to be 
evolved, not only from MSS. hidden away in large libraries, but from 
living witnesses of discoveries made, who, from various motives, either 
evade, or refuse to give, a satisfactory answer to any question asked, 
concerning the knowledge they possess on the subject. Such is the case 
not only in Cheshire, but more or less everywhere; one reason, especially 
amongst the lower classes, probably being that the law as to treasure 
trove, is as yet but imperfectly understood. Amongst the more educated 


classes, however, the reasons for this reticence are far different, and generally 


more selfish. 


On the other hand, such MSS. as those of Foote Gower, preserved 
in the British Museum, the contents of which, as far as concerns the 


Roman period, are now first made public, have materially increased our 


ED 


knowledge as to the remains, of that period, recently existing in the county ; 
whilst the Harleian MSS. have also contributed their quota of information. 
The missing MS. volumes of the Rev. John Stones would no doubt have 
still further enlightened us, but their present existence is .hypothetical. 
Time, and increased search, with the aid of our present knowledge may, 


however, still enable us to discover them. 


The works of Horsley, Broster, Lysons, Hemingway, and others, 
have necessarily to contribute much towards an account of past discoveries 
in the county ; and although many of the opinions of these authors are 
controverted in this volume, their evidence as to the record of discoveries 
is in no way impugned or denied. The question as to the age of the existing 
walls of Chester, the author is fully aware will evoke opposition. This is 
as it should be. It arises from a sense (to borrow a Gallicism), of the 
amour propre, implanted in the minds of the older inhabitants of the city. 
The author’s only wish is, that he could conscientiously agree with them. 
He quite understands that no Cestrian wishes to have the walls thought 
to be destitute of Roman work in situ, but at the same time he feels certain, 
that upon a calm and dispassionate analysis of the evidence, his view will 


ultimately be adopted. 


As was the case with “ Roman Lancashire,” part of the woodcuts have 
been executed by Mr. R. Langton, of Manchester, but the greater number 
by Messrs. A. and T. Evans, of Liverpool. 


Of those who have assisted the author in the preparation of the 
work, it is now necessary to speak, and this is in many respects a 
mournful duty, as since it was commenced, three much-interested friends 
have departed: the late Dean of Chester, the Rev. Canon Hume, and 
Mr. Edward Kirk. To the first- the author is much indebted for the 
leave granted to him in 1883 to allow the Lancashire and Cheshire © 


SD 
Antiquarian Society to make excavations in the Deanery Fields, and also 
for the permission accorded to have the altars and other stones in 
the Chester Archeological Society’s Museum photographed for engraving 
purposes. To Canon Hume he is indebted for much private information 
as to the remains found at Meols; whilst as to Mr. Kirk, it was 
entirely owing to his exertions that the Roman roads in the Delamere 


district, were so minutely investigated and traced. 


Amongst other friends, happily still surviving, who have afforded help 
in the work, may be named Mr. T. Glazebrook Rylands, F.S.A.; Mr. 
B. Ll. Vawdrey, of Tushingham Hall; the Rev. Canon Lee, of Hanmer 
(Flintshire); Mr. Frederick Potts, of Chester; Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, of 
the same city; Mr. John Weston, of Hartford; Mr. W. Beamont, of 
Orford Hall, Warrington; and Mr. J. P. Harwaker, F.S.A. Valuable 
assistance has been derived from them all, and to them, as well as to 
Mr. Robert Blair, of South Shields, whose experience as a numismatist 
the author has frequently been compelled to draw upon, he yields his 


most sincere thanks. 


W. THOMPSON WATKIN. 


242, West DERBY Roan, 
July 12, 1886, 
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ROMAN CHESHIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY DURING THE ROMAN PERIOD, AS DERIVED FROM ANCIENT 
AUTHORS AND INSCRIPTIONS. 


CHESHIRE, or to give its full and original title, Chestershire, derived from the 
great Roman fortress on the Dee, now called Chester, was, at the time of the 
invasion of our island by Aulus Plautius in a.D. 48, either wholly, or in part, 
within the territories of the British tribe named the Cornavii. In the 
Geography of Ptolemy, written about a.p. 140, in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, that ancient author describes this part of England in the following 
manner. After mentioning the tribe of the Brigantes, whose territories reached 
“from sea to sea,” and embraced the counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Westmoreland, Durham, and part of Cumberland, he names the Parisi, who 
dwelt about the mouth of the Humber, and then proceeds :— 


South from these, and the Brigantes, but the most western, are the Ordovices, among whom are 


the following towns :— 


Lona. Lat, 
Mediolanum ... ee ET 16°45 SCE 56:40 
Brannogenium Ts A 16:00 2 56°15 
More to the east than these are the Cornavii and their towns :— 
Deuana aaa a r 18:80 1 55:00 
LEGIO VICESIMA VICTRIX s 
Viroċonium ۰ i 2 16:45 ۳ 55:45 
Next are the Coritani and their towns :— 
Lindum we ae ree 18-40 wae 55°45 
Rage Fm Ae ae 18:00 ie 55°30 
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Devana, or, as it is styled in other works shortly to be quoted, Deva, which 
Ptolemy thus names as the head-quarters of the Twentieth Legion, has long 
been identified as the modern Chester. Viroconiwm, in other works styled 
Vriconium, and this latter reading is confirmed by the inscription on a Roman 
milestone found near Kenchester, has been proved to be Wroxeter, near 
Shrewsbury, whilst Lindum (the Lindum Colonia of the Ravennate), is satis- 
factorily settled to have been at Lincoln, and Rage (the Rate of Antonine), 
we know from another milestone was at Leicester. The position of the 
Cornavui is thus more or less determined, the Ordovices bounding them on 
the west, and the Coritani on the east, their territories reaching as far north 
as Chester, and as far south as Wroxeter. 

The only other information given by Ptolemy which bears upon Cheshire, 
is his description of some of the principal points (for he manifestly omits 
many important promontories and mouths of rivers) of the line of the western 
coast of England. He gives us the following in succession, after the mouth 
of the Wyre, formerly a much more important river than it is now, and 
which he styles “The Haven of the Setantii.”’ 


Lone. Lat. MODERN NAME. 
Aestuary Belisama ... as 17°30 SF 57°20 7 Mersey. 
Aestuary Seteia ... 3 17:00 as 57 00 nes Dee. 
Mouth of the River Toisobius 15:40 vee 56:20 ۳ Menai. 
Promontory of the Cancani... 15:00 ae 56-00 oe Brachypwll Point. 


Further than South Caernarvonshire we need not go. In the map accom- 
panying Ptolemy’s work, which it should be said was the standard work on 
geography from the time of its compilation until the end of the 15th century, 
and as such was in use all over Europe, the estuaries Belisama and Seteia are 
marked as being on the east and west (respectively) of the peninsula of Wirral. 
Mr. T. Glazebrook Rylands, F.S.A., has enlarged upon this subject in the 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire,* and from 
the map accompanying a copy of the edition of Ptolemy published at Ulm in 
1482, the annexed woodcut, shewing the coast line from Cumberland to 
Caernarvonshire, is taken. Though rude and considerably distorted, it is of 
interest in shewing distinctly the peninsula (Wirral) between the two rivers, 
and Mr. Rylands’ researches and measurements, as explained by him, seem, 
at least to my mind, satisfactory. 


* Vol. xxx., pp. 80-92, and vol. xxxi., pp. 83-96. 
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It will be noticed that Devana is not marked, on this map, at the position 
occupied by Chester. This will be subsequently 
alluded to. The Belisama, or, as in the map, 
Belsamais Estus, was no doubt well known, and 
indeed like most rivers, worshipped, for it appears 
most probable that two inscriptions found in Gaul 
dedicated to Minerva Belisama, refer to this river.* 
Minerva seems frequently to have been made an 
aquatic goddess, e.g., at the hot springs at Bath, 
where she had a temple and was worshipped as 
Sul-Minerva; again at Procolitia on the Roman 
Wall, we find an altar to her in the reservoir 


(spring) of the water nymph Coventina, whilst 


SETEIAIS ESTVS. 
=o. 
-o 
pan at Chichester she had a temple dedicated to her, 


in conjunction with the sea god Neptune. But this is a digression. 


From the time of the invasion of Plautius, until a.p. 48, the warfare 
between the Roman armies and the Britons had been confined to the portions 
of England south of Cheshire. But in or about that year, Ostorius Scapula, 
who had succeeded Plautius as the legate of the Emperor Claudius, after a 
campaign against the Iceni (a tribe which resided in Essex and Suffolk) made 
his appearance with an army in the neighbourhood of what is now the modern 
city of Chester. Tacitus the historian tells us, that after leaving the country 
of the Iceni,t the army was led “ against the Cangians, wasted their territory 
“ and gathered booty on all sides, the enemy not daring to encounter them 
“ openly, or if they attempted to gall them on their march, it was not with 


‘impunity. He (Ostorius) had now approached the sea which washes the ° 


“ coast of Ireland, when commotions begun amongst the Brigantes, obliged 
“ the general to return thither, as he had formed a settled determination not 
“ to prosecute any new enterprise till his former were completed and secure.” 


From incidental passages in Ptolemy and other works, especially the fact 
of the south-west promontory of Caernarvonshire being styled Promontorium 
Cancanorum, it has long been ascertained with tolerable certainty, that the 
Cangi were a people inhabiting Caernarvonshire, Denbgighshire, and probably 
a great part of Flintshire. This agrees with the statement of Tacitus that 


* Orelli, Nos. 1431 and 1969, See also De Belloguet’s “ Ethnogenie Gauloise,” vol. i., p. 375. 
+ Annals, Book xii., ch. 32. 
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they dwelt near the sea which washes the coast of Ireland, and it seems 
further confirmed by the finding near Chester and Runcorn of several pigs of 
lead (hereafter to be spoken of) dedicated to Vespasian and Domitian, 
bearing upon their sides the inscription DE cEaNai(s)., shewing that they were 
formed of metal from the country of the Ceangi, this name being evidently 
only another reading of Cangi. Another contribution to the name of the 
inhabitants of these counties, appears to be the fact that the Roman station 
at Caerhun on the Conway river, which in the Antonine Itinerary is styled 
Conoviwm (the modern name of the river is derived from this word) is, by the 
anonymous chorographer Ravennas named Canubiwm, and on a milestone of 
the reign of the Emperor Hadrian recently found in the neighbourhood it is 
named Kanovium. The root of the word, Kan, seems to be the same as that 
of Cangi. Having thus arrived at the location of the Cangi, the statement 
of Tacitus that Ostorius ravaged their territories in a.D. 48, is evidence that 
the Roman army under his command must have been near Chester, if not at 
the place, in that year. But further, Tacitus says that he thence “ returned ” 
to the Brigantes to quell the disturbances which had broken out amongst 
that tribe. This proves that he had been in Brigantian territory before his 
campaign against the Cangi. Now as the Brigantes occupied Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, &c., any army proceeding between their territories and North 
Wales, would almost of necessity pass over the site of Chester. But, Tacitus 
also states that Ostorius had a settled determination to ‘‘ complete and 
secure his conquests.” What means could he adopt, for this purpose, 
except placing fortified garrisons to watch the movements of the subdued 
tribes and crush any attempt at rebellion? And if so, was not Chester one 
of these fortifications? In that event, which seems to me almost a certainty, 
Ostorius would be the founder of Chester. 


Now we have indubitable proof that Uriconiwm (Wroxeter) existed as a 
Roman station within twenty-five years of the Roman advent in Britain, 
consequently over seventy years before Ptolemy wrote, and it is this. From 
Tacitus, and other Latin authors, we know that one of the four Legions 
composing the Roman army of invasion, was the Fourteenth, and that after 
remaining. in Britain until A.D. 68, it was recalled by Nero, but that in the 
following year it was again sent over by Vitellius, and after remaining here 
twelve months was finally recalled by Vespasian in .هه‎ 70. Bearing on this, 
is the fact, that out of the four inscriptions, which name a military force, found 
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at Wroxeter, two are tombstones of officers of the Fourteenth Legion, one of 
them being of a signifer, or standard bearer. There can be but one 
conclusion from this, i.e., that the Legion was at some time in garrison there, 
consequently that Wroxeter must have been in existence before the Legion 
‘was recalled in a.n. 70. To my mind it appears to be most probable that 
_ Wroxeter was erected by Ostorius immediately after his victory over Caractacus 
in South Shropshire, in a.p. 50. But with that station in existence even a 
few years later, as I have proved, and with the Cangi subdued, it is almost a 
certainty that the intermediate fortress, in Cornavian territory, at Chester, 
would, ex necessitate have a coeval erection, especially as, during the 
subsequent operations against Venusius, in favour of the Brigantian queen 
Cartismandua (a.D. 52-55) there is no mention of any hostile rising in this 
part of the country. 


We gather nothing more from historians as to Cheshire, until about 
A.D. 58-59, when Nero appointed Suetonius Paulinus, Imperial Legate, and he, 
according to Tacitus “commanded with success for two years, subduing various 
“nations, and establishing garrisons. In the confidence with which this 
“inspired him he undertook an expedition against the island Mona (Anglesey) 
“which had furnished the revolters with supplies.’ * The same author says 
that Mona “was remarkable for the valour of it’s inhabitants; and a common 
“receptacle for fugitives; he (Suetonius) built for that end boats with flat 
“ bottoms to meet the difficulties of a sea abounding in shallows, and subject to 
“ variations; in these the foot were embarked, the horse followed partly by 
‘‘fording, and partly swimming by the side of their horses where the water was 
“deep.” f 

It is evident from these passages that Suetonius did not proceed by sea to 
attack Mona, but marched to the side of the straits by land. If so Chester 
could hardly fail to be in his line of march, and was probably the base of his 
operations. This was in a.p. 61. Though successful in Anglesey, the terrible 
insurrection which had broken out under Boadicea recalled him to the 
neighbourhood of London, and he had to abandon the island. But as in bis 
final battle with Boadicea only the vexillarii of the 20th Legion were with him 


* Agricola, ch. 14. + Annals, Book ziv., ch. 29. 


7 ir j p. Mona was not Anglesey 

+ Mr. Rylands argues, Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. XXX., p 90, that y, 

but the Tale of Man, ad that Tacitus gives a wrong name to Anglesey, which however he does not deny was the scene 
of the campaign. 
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(the 14th Legion forming the bulk of his army, and the location of the 2nd and 
9th being also accounted for), it seems highly probable that the greater part of 
that legion was left behind to anticipate any revolt that the inhabitants of 
Anglesey might endeavour to stir up amongst the Cangi and 00 


During the next thirteen years there appears to be no evidence remaining 
as to what occurred in this part. The emperors Nero, Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, in succession, had reigned and died, and the conqueror of Judæa, 
Vespasian, had succeeded them. Between the years 71-75 his legate Petilius 
Cerealis, after much stubborn resistance, completed the subjugation of the 
neighbouring tribe of the Brigantes, but as there is no mention made of either 
Cornavii or Cangi, we may assume that these tribes remained in a quiescent 
state. 


The first epigraphic evidence extant, now comes to our assistance. There 
is, at Haton Hall, preserved by the Duke of Westminster, a Roman pig of lead 
found on the 29th September, 1838, about a mile from Chester, in forming the 
Chester and Crewe railway, near Tarvin Bridge, close to the Roman road from 
Manchester to Chester, and also close to the Via Devana which, in this part of 
the country connected Chester with the station at Nantwich. On its principal 
face it bears a dedication to the Emperors Vespasian and Titus, to the former in 
his fifth consulate, and to the latter in his third, which synchronises with the 
year 74 of the Christian era. On its side are, as I have previously mentioned, 
the letters DE. cEANGI, or to use the expanded form, De Ceangis, signifying that 
the lead was tribute from the territories of the Ceangi. It weighs 179 lbs., or 
more than a hundred weight and a half, and, owing to some accident, had 
apparently been lost, while in transit from the mines whence it was taken, to the 
port where it was intended to be shipped for the Continent, probably 
Richborough, in Kent. And it could hardly, I may say could not possibly, have 
been in transit to the coast except during the year (or few months succeeding 
the year) in which it was cast, as longer detention would be contrary to every 
tradition and historical account of Roman discipline and laws of tribute. 
Another of these pigs, dedicated to the same Emperors, and marked also as 
from the territory of the Ceangi, but dated two years later, (a.D. 76) seems to 
have met with an accident when considerably further on its way to the south. 
It was found close to the Watling Street, on Hints Common, in Staffordshire, 
not far from the station of Htocetwm, which was at Wall, near Lichfield. 
Twenty pigs of lead, hereafter to be noticed, of the reigns of Vespasian and 
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Domitian, were found on the beach near Runcorn, according to Camden. The 
earliest was dated a.D. 76, and like that preserved at Eaton they bore the 
stamp DECEANG. 


From these discoveries we have further proof that Chester (whether under 
the name of Deva or not) was in existence before the arrival of Agricola in the 
island, and that it had been in existence for some time, for the discovery of the 
lead mines, the working of them, and the making of roads, &c., could not be 
done at once, and the country would have to be reduced to a settled state before 
these operations of civilisation were attempted. Chester, therefore, was not 
built by Agricola as many have averred, but that great officer who arrived in 
Britain to assume the command at the close of the summer of A.D. 78, soon 
made his appearance in this part of the country. His first act, immediately after 
his arrival in Britain, was to conduct an expedition against the Ordovices, a 
tribe which seem to have inhabited Merionethshire and the south-eastern portion 
of Caernarvonshire. They had, just before, attacked a Roman cavalry regiment 
and nearly destroyed it; but Agricola routed them with great slaughter, and 
quickly followed up his success by an attack upon Anglesey, which had been 
evacuated by Suetonius Paulinus seventeen years previously. Here again his 
rapid movements were completely successful, and he reduced the island to 
submission before he went into permanent quarters for the winter of A.D. 
78-79.* 


That these quarters were at Chester, there can be little doubt, for Tacitus 
informs us that in the next year he advanced from them into the territory of the 
Brigantes, and personally examined the numerous estuaries on his way through 
their territory. These would be (as I have pointed out in Roman Lancashire) 
the Mersey, Ribble, Wyre, Kent, Lune, &c. It is evident that this part of the 
country must have remained tranquil during Agricola’s seven years of office as 
Legate, for we hear nothing of it, and he was for nearly the whole period in 
Scotland and the north of England. After his recall and during the remainder 
of the reign of Domitian, and through that of Nerva, the same silence is main- 
tained by historians as to Britain generally, but Spartian informs us that in the 
reign of the next Emperor, Trajan, a revolt took place in Britain which was 
soon crushed. 

* Agricola, ch. 18. Pennant states that a pass into the Vale of Clwyd, in the parish of Llanarmon, is still called 


“ Bwlch Agrikle,”’ probably from Agricola having passed through it in his campaign against Anglesey. I have however 
been unable, either from enquiries made on the spot, or from maps (the Ordnance Survey included), to verify this name. 
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The tabula found at-Bickley, near Malpas, dated January, a.n. 103, is of this 
period, and is the only inscription found in the county, bearing a date, which 
was executed between the reigns of Domitian and Antoninus Pius, the gap being 
a period of sixty years. It is in favor of a decurion named Reburrus 
(whose father was named Severus, and was a Spaniard), being his dis- 
charge from the First Ala (or cavalry regiment) of the Pannonians, a 
people whose territories now form the modern kingdom of Hungary; but 
` whether this regiment was stationed in Cheshire at the time, or whether 
Reburrus lost the tablet whilst en rowte homewards, will probably for ever 
remain a mystery. 

Hadrian, the next emperor, visited Britain in a.n. 120, and was most active 
in his inspection of roads, fortresses, &c., as well as the construction of fresh 
ones, including the great wall from the Solway to the Tyne. Four milestones 
of his reign have been found in Britain, amongst them one discovered at 
Llanfairfechan in Caernarvonshire, on the Roman road between Chester and 
Caernarvon. Its inscription bears his name in the nominative case (as does 
also one found in Northumberland, and those at Lancaster and Leicester were 
probably in the same case, but as every word in them is abbreviated, this cannot 
be said with certainty), a fact which I think suggests, by comparison with other 
stones of the same class, the personal presence of the Emperor at the time of its 
erection. And if Hadrian was at this spot he must assuredly have proceeded 
from Chester to it. Hence it is only reasonable to infer that Chester was for a 
time his residence. 


It was in the reign of the next emperor, Antoninus Pius, that the Geography 
of Ptolemy was compiled (as before said), and we get the first allusion to the 
name of the Castrum at which the 20th Legion was stationed. And now arises a 
curiously complicated question: Was the name of Chester Diva, Deva, or 
- Devana? How did it obtain the name? The solution involves the correctness of 
various MSS. and printed editions of Ptolemy’s work. I have adopted, at the 
outset of this work, Devana as the name given by Ftolemy, accepting the 
generally received version, but there are many facts which militate against this. 
His geography was the only one in use during the middle ages, and there seem to 
have been alterations made in the text at various times, probably to suit ideas 
derived from other sources. Mr, T. Glazebrook Rylands, who has gone most 
elaborately into this question, and who has, I believe, copies of every edition 
extant, besides making extracts from the various MSS. of the work which are 
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still preserved, and with whom I have had repeated constltations, sums up the 
matter thus :— 
| Ibis nota question of editions at all. . We have no printed Ptolemy before 1475. This, though 
the earliest, is taken from late MSS., and is uncritical. All the copies, either MS. or print, which I 
have examined, are, so far as this Deva question is concerned, readily reducible to two types, which I 
call the earlier and the later. The earlier wants “ Diva legio Victrix,” Coritani, and Lindum in the 
texts,* but of these it has “ Diva legio Victrix” in the map, about sixty-four miles S. and twenty- 
two miles W. of what would appear to be the true position of Chester. 
The later type has all the above three names in the texts, and, in some copies, in the maps also. 
In others the maps contain but few names, and are worthless. Deva appears in various copies as 
Divalegio, Deva legio, Devana legio, Deuna, Devanna, Deunana. The station also varies in position, 


but all may be fairly reduced to two: The earlier ... Long. 163° ... Lat. 553° 
The later ae nije aE eee Mees رو‎ 06 
The Ptolemaic Longitude and Latitude of 
Chester. IB OL 2-DI O1 ۲ 
۰ Diva legio Victrix” ... 18° 801 ... 55° ۷ | According مت‎ Reka Airs 
Mercator removes it to ... 18° 85! ... 56° 40! 
Horsley corrects again to 17° 80/ ... 56° 40! 


Mr. Rylands’ contention is that from the absence of the name of “ Diva legio 
Victrix” in the earlier texts, whilst it occurs in the maps at some 70 miles 
distant, and the site of the present Chester being left a blank in the same maps, 
combined with the fact that no record of the legion has been found in Chester 
of, or before the time (circa A.D. 140), when Ptolemy’s work appeared, that it 
was not until after that period the 20th Legion settled at Chester, but that it 

would be, when Ptolemy wrote, at a camp sixty-four miles S. and twenty-two 
W. of that city, which would bring us to about Radnorshire.t Let us see what 
this suggestion involves. 

In the first place if Mr. Rylands be correct, and it is quite possible he may 
be, it seems patent that the Legion had been honoured with the title of Diva, 
or in other words had been deified; and that when its head quarters were fixed 
permanently at Chester the title of Diva was conferred upon that place, being 
afterwards altered to Deva. Very singularly, Goltzius{ speaks of a coin of 
Severus which bore the reverse 

COL. EBORAGVM. LEG. VI. VICTRIX. 
and another of Geta with the reverse 
COL. DIVANA. L. XX. ۰ 
* See Ante., p. 1. 


+ The last edition of Ptolemy, by C. Müller (Paris, 1883), gives “ Deva legio xx. victrix,” based, it would seem, 


upon the Antonine Itinerary. T on 
t Thesaurus, p. 5 


0 
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whilst Webb, in King’s “ Vale Royal,”* positively asserts that coins of Geta 


with the reverse 
COL. DIVANA. LEG. XX. VICTRIX. 1 


had been found in Chester. 


Goltzius, however, since the publication of Eckhel’s large numismatic work 
in 1792, has been stigmatised as untrustworthy, on the authority of the latter. 
It is true that no one has since seen or heard of similar coins or medals; but two 
sarcophagi discovered in York, one in 1579 (which Goltzius no doubt knew of, 
for his work was not published until 1644-5) and the other in 1874, commemorate, 
in the inscriptions upon them, Magistrates of the Colony of Eboracum, thus 
proving that York was a Colonia. 


No such inscriptions have yet been found in Chester. But whilst Webb and 
Goltzius speak of a Colonia Divana in the time of Geta, three other Chester 
antiquaries state that a coin of Vespasian one hundred and thirty years earlier, 
has been found in that city, referring to it as a Colonia. 


Dr. Foote Gowert says that a coin or medal of Vespasian obv. Head of the 
Emperor with the usual titles, rev, COL. DIVANA LEG. XX. VICTRIX, was found at 
Chester, adding—“ We are not particularly informed of what size or of what 
metal this coin consisted,” and then gives a note—‘“‘ Dr. Cowper, of Overlegh,t 
“ adjoining to Chester, an intelligent and indefatigable collector of every curious 
“incident relative to the antiquities of this city, hath expressly asserted that the 
“ above medal was discovered on the scite of it. He hath mentioned it merely 
“asa matter of fact, without deducing any important consequences from it. 
‘“ And, therefore, we have the more reason to depend upon his authority.”— 
Collect Devan vol. i., p. 4. 


On the opposite page, Dr. Gower adds another note to this effect— But it 
‘fis not only Dr. Cowper who hath preserved the memory of this remarkable 
“medal of Vespasian. Mr. Stones, minor Canon of the Cathedral,§ whose 
“judgment and fidelity as an antiquary merits every species of applause, hath 
“ equally mentioned this memorable incident in his collections.” 


* Part ii., p. 10. 
† Additional MSS., Brit, Mus. 11, 838. Fo. 22. 


} William Cowper, M.D., F.S.A., Mayor of Chester in 1745, died in 1767. He continued his collections to 
the time of his death. They were apparently styled Collectanea Devana. 


§ Rev. John Stones, M.A., Rector of Coddington from 1710 to 1735. Two volumes of his collections, now missing, 
were formerly in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Chester. Ormerod says they were chiefly extracts from the 
Harleian MSS. A third volume is still preserved at Coddington, but there is little in it. 
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It is very doubtful aş to what value is to be put upon any of these statements 
concerning coins with the inscriptions named. There is possibly a substratum 
of truth in them, but as no such coins are known to numismatists, they cannot 
be admitted as genuine currency. At the same time it is possible they were 
medals of local origin and Roman date, though the balance of opinion is in favor 
of their being medieval (or later) pieces But it is evident that Divana must 
be derived from Diva, and consequently that Ptolemy’s early reading must have 
been then well known, and to a great extent accepted. And if Chester became 
the “ deified Colonia,” it could only derive such title from the “ deified legion.” 
Strangely enough, no inscription, and no historian, ever refers to such an honour 
being conferred upon the corps. In fact, at first sight, it may appear ridiculous 
to advance such an opinion, but equally strange instances of deification occur in 
Roman history. 

Professor Rhys* says :—“ Deva. This word originally meant the river, or 
“ rather the goddess of the river, for Deva is only the feminine corresponding to a 
“ masculine dévo-s, a god; but when the old terminations were dropped, dévos 
“and déva assumed the same form.” Yet a little further on he says—‘‘ How 
“ Deva came to be the name of Chester is not clear . . . but for the camp 
“ of the legion on the Dee, Ptolemy at any rate had a distinct name, consisting 
“of the derivative Devana, though he was somewhat wide of the mark in his 
“idea of the position of the place.” 

If the name was derived, as Professor Rhys thinks, from a goddess, I prefer 
diva, the feminine of the Latin divus, as applied to the legion, rather than 
the feminine of dévos, and the deification of the river. True, the river like all 
streams would be supplied with a presiding goddess, but, as we have seen, its 
name appears to have been Seteia.t That Deva is however ony another form of 
Diva, I fully believe. 

But we have yet to ascertain, when ne the castrwm receive the name by the 
fact of the legion settling at it? From an enlargement of the original area, 
which took place about the time of Trajan, as will be shewn in a description of 
the castrum hereafter, I believe that we shall not be far wrong in fixing it in the 
reign of that emperor rather than in the reign of Antoninus Pius. If the legion 
was at Chester when Hadrian arrived in Britain, a.n. 120, it was certainly 
summoned to the north to help in building the great wall from the Tyne to the 


* Celtic Britain, p. 288. 


t It is very probable that in later times, the river took the name of the castrum upon its banks, as we have many 
instances of this: in other words, Dee is a contraction of Deva, 
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Solway, for many inscriptions by it have been found on the line of that structure, 
one at Chapel Hill naming the emperor, which is also the case at Moresby 
(in Cumberland) one of the supporting stations. Whether it returned again to 
the south during Hadrian’s reign we do not know; but in that of his successor, 
we find by numerous inscriptions which it has left, that it helped to build the 
still more northern wall of Antoninus Pius, between a.p. 138-144. 


And yet at this latter period, Chester was named Deva, for in the Antonine 
Itinerary, which appears to have been compiled in the reign of Antoninus Pius,* 
we find it occurring by that name, and its distance from the surrounding stations 
distinctly marked. (To this work I will apply myself presently). Later in the 
same emperor’s reign (A.D. 154) the earliest dated memorial of the legion, as 
connected with the castrum occurs, and is the fine altar to Jupiter Tanarus now 
preserved at Oxford, to be subsequently described. 


During the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, historians are silent 
as to this part of Britain, and nothing can be gathered from inscriptions. It is 
quite possible that the great insurrection in the north, in the reign of the last 
named Emperor, and the Caledonian invasion of England may have been felt 
as far as Chester, but no evidence has yet been revealed on the point. The 
reign of Pertinax and the usurpation of Clodius Albinus are likewise, so far, a 
blank ; but of the next emperor Septimius Severus and his son Caracalla, we find 
interesting evidence. These August? came over to Britain at the end of ۰ 
207, or the very commencement of a.D. 208, with Geta (the second son of 
Severus) as Cesar. An altar found near the Hastgate at Chester indicates 
the presence of the two former in the city (as will hereafter be described), and 
a portion of a milestone bearing the names of the three emperors in the 
nominative case has recently been found at Llanfairfechan within a few 
feet of the spot where that of Hadrian was found; thus further confirming 
their visit to Chester and Wales, which I think occurred about a.D. 208, previously 
to the campaign against the Caledonii and the Meatue. 


Herodian tells us, that Severus took only Caracalla with him to the north, 
leaving Geta behind in Southern Britain. If the medals of this last-named 
emperor bearing the words cou. pivana be genuine, I am inclined to think 
that Geta may have established his headquarters at Deva for some portion of 
of the time during which his father and brother were engaged in the Caledonian 
war. 


~ Archeological Journal, vol. xxviii. pp. 112-113, and Roman Lancashire, pp. 24-26: 
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Whilst resident in. Britain Severus divided the island into two provinces, 
Britannia Superior and Britannia Inferior.* One inscription naming the Superior 
(or Upper) Province has been found in Algeria, and several in the same country 
naming the Inferior (or Lower.)} In Britain two fragmentary inscriptions 
relating to the Superior Province have been found at Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, 
but none mentioning the Inferior Province. As according to Dion Cassius, 
the Second and Twentieth Legions were in Upper Britain whilst the Sixth was 
in Lower Britain, we have some clue to the boundaries of the provinces, for at 
the time Dion, wrote the Second Legion was stationed at Caerleon, as numerous 
inscriptions prove, the Twentieth at Chester, and the Sixth at York, so that 
whilst Chester and Caerleon were in Upper Britain, York was in Lower Britain. 

From this I think it may easily be gathered where the boundary dividing the 
provinces was. The Brigantes, as we have seen from Ptolemy’s work, were the 
only tribe in Britain whose territories stretched from sea to sea, and as the 
Mersey and the Humber appear to have been their southern boundary (and 
, Hburacum, the capital), it seems pretty evident that the rivers named were the 
boundaries of the provinces; the Brigantes and all to the north of them forming 
Britannia Inferior, whilst the Cornavii south of the Mersey were in Britannia 
Superior. 

It may be urged that because the stones found at Greta Bridge name 
persons belonging to the Upper Province, the station at that place was in the 
same province.§ Iam inclined to think the inscriptions prove the reverse—in 
fact, that though erected in Lower Britain the dedicators wished it to be known 
that they belonged to the Upper Province. 

When Diocletian reorganised the empire he apparently subdivided these 
provinces, for Britain was at that time formed into four divisions—Britannia 
Prima, Britannia Secunda, Maxima Caesariensis, and Flavia Caesariensis; 
but as their boundaries are unknown, it can only be speculation as to which 
division included Cheshire, although some modern writers (chiefly influenced by 
the forged itinerary of Richard of Cirencester), have included it in Flavia 
Cesariensis, whilst others have placed it in Britannia Secunda. At the same 
period the title of the Governor of Britain was changed from Legatus Augusti 


to Vicarius. 
* Herodian III. 8, and Dion Cassius, lv. 23. 
+ Corpus. Inscr. Latin. Vol. viii., Nos. 1578, 2080, 2766, 5,180, ۰ 
t Ibid., vol. vii, Nos. 280 and 281. 
§ I was of opinion a few years since that the Tees might have formed part of the boundary line between the 
provinces, but have since become convinced of the contrary. In his “Celtie Britain,” p. 96, Professor Rhys suggests 
a very different, and to my mind a very erratie boundary line. 
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In a.p. 368, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, a fifth province was 
formed and named Valentia, in honour of Valentinian, the reigning emperor. 
Some writers have supposed it to be north of the wall of Hadrian, but that 
seems improbable, as it was part of the territory recovered by Valentinian’s 
general, Theodosius, in his campaign against the Picts and Scots, who had 
broken through the Wall, and invaded the greatest part of England. ` It was 
more likely formed out of portions of the others, for it appears certain that at 
this period, the Roman power did not extend beyond the Northumbrian wall. 
That such a province existed until the close of the Roman domination, is 
undeniable, as it is named in the ۰ 

But during all this period of two hundred years between the death of 
Severus and the withdrawal of the Roman forces, we have not a particle of 
evidence as to the history either of Deva or the other stations in the county. 
That Deva was inhabited by Romans to: the last, the evidence of coins testifies, 
but at the time the Notitia was compiled (circa a.p. 400), the Twentieth 
Legion had left both it and Britain. Neither city, nor legion, are mentioned 
in that work, nor is any station in Cheshire named, which would have been the 
case had any of them retained a garrison. This “army list” shews that the 
Roman forces were massed in the north, to keep down Caledonian invasion, and 
on the eastern coast, to repulse Saxon piratical invaders. j 

The large buildings found of late years in Bridge Street, and White Friars, 
in Chester, seem to shew architecture of a late date, thus leading to the 
conclusion that considerable activity was manifested in the castrum even during 
the two last centuries of Roman domination ; but these erections no doubt ouly 
took the place of earlier ones, on their respective sites. Not a word can we 
gather as to the part Deva took in the numerous invasions and intestinal wars 
which occurred, not even during the nine years’ sway of Carausius and Allectus 
as independent sovereigns of Britain. Much--very much—may however yet be 
recovered by future discoveries of inscriptions bearing dates, of which, no doubt, 
numbers still lie buried in the soil. 


(15) 


۲۱۲ I. 


THE SITES OF THE ROMAN STATIONS IN CHESHIRE, AS GATHERED FROM THE ANTONINE 
ITINERARY, THE CHOROGRAPHY OF RAVENNAS, AND EXISTING REMAINS. 


Tue Itinerary of Antoninus, a road book of the chief military ways of the Roman 
Empire, is one of the most valuable works that have come down to us from 
Roman times. It contains the names of the stations upon these roads, with the 
approximate distances between them, but at the same time it appears to be 
confined to the chief military roads only, a large number of minor ones, and 
those simply used for travelling and commercial purposes, being entirely 
unnoticed. 

Of the different editions of this work, published between 1512 and the 
present time, I have already treated in Roman Lancashire, so that it is 
unnecessary to repeat the account here.. The edition of Parthey and Pinder 
published in 1848 at Berlin, is the one which I have used. It is the result of an 
examination of nearly every extant MS. of the work, twenty-one of which were 
selected by the authors as the basis of their edition, which gives notes as to 
orthographical discrepancies, and variations of distances in the MSS., no reading 
being left unnoticed. 

The date of this work has been variously fixed, but it seems to have been 
added to and altered from time to time, at least as far as the Continental portion 
is concerned. J have gone deeply into the subject, with the result that from 
its internal evidence, I consider it to have been originally compiled early in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, circa a.D. 138-144,“ otherwise we should have had 
some of the castra erected by Septimius Severus, and later, included in it, but 
the British portion seems to have remained unaltered. There are fifteen 
different Iters or routes in this British portion of the work, leading through all 
parts of England, but only one (the 2nd), crosses the Scotch border, and that 
for barely ten miles, whilst the same Iter proceeds as far S.E. as Richborough 
(Rutupiae), in Kent, and another as far to the 6۰۷۷۰ as Exeter. As might be 
expected, from the numerous transcriptions of the work, which were necessary 
between the Roman era and the invention of printing, a number of errors have 


* Archeological Journal, vol, xxviii, pp. 112-113, and Roman Lancashire, pp. 24-26, 
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occurred, chiefly in the omission of names of stations on the different roads, 
with their distance from the next adjoining station. This has led, in the case of 
three or four of the Iters, to the sum total of the mileage disagreeing with the 
items of which it is composed. 

The Iters which run through Cheshire afe the second, tenth and eleventh. 
The first named (as before stated), commences in Scotland, at Blatum Bulgium, 
near Middleby, in Dumfries-shire, and runs to Richborough, in Kent, where was 
the chief Roman port for communication with the Continent. Jt proceeds from 
Dumfries-shire to Carlisle (Luguwvalliwm), and thence to York (Eboracum, or 
Eburacum, for it is spelt, both in MSS. and in inscriptions, both ways), 
Manchester (Mancunium), Chester (Deva), and thence to Wroxeter (Uriconiwm), 
&c. The text of the Iter between York and Wroxeter is as follows :— 


Ab. Eburaco, MIRIM 
Calcaria (Tadcaster) IX. 
Camboduno (Slack) XX. 
Mamucio (Manchester) XVIII. 7 
Condate (Kinderton XVIII. 
Deva, Leg. xx. Vict. (Chester) XX. 
Bovio (unsettled) ae 
‘ Mediolano (do.) XX, 
Rutunio (Bury Walls) XII. 
Uriconio (Wroxeter) XI. 


It should be premised that the letters M.P.M. above the figures stand for 
Millia plus minus, “ Miles, more or less,”* thus informing us that fractions of 
miles were probably not counted, and that possibly even a mile might be given 
in excess of, or short of, the actual distance. 

The tenth Iter commences at Clanoventa (Whitley Castle, in Northumberland), 
near Alston, and runs to a station named Mediolanum, whose site has not yet 
been definitely fixed. Its text is, as generally accepted— 


Item a Clanoventa, Mediolano M.P.M., CL. sic. 
Galava (Kirkby Thore) XVIII. 
Alone (Borrowbridge) XII. 
Calacum  (Overborough) XIX. 
Bremetonaci (Ribchester) XXVII. 
Coccio (Wigan) XX. 
'Mancunio (Manchester) XVII. 
Condate (Kinderton) XVIII. 
Mediolano (unsettled) XIX. 


* Roman Lancashire, p. 23. 
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The Eleventh Iter is from Caernarvon to Chester, and is given very correctly, 


Its text is— 
Item a Segontio, Devam M.P.M., LXXIV. sic. 
Conovio (Caerhun) XXIV. 
Varis (Bodvari) XVIII. 
Deva (Chester) XXXII. 


An examination of these Iters is necessary to understand fully their bearings 
upon the topography of the county. The Second Iter as it is the longest, is also 
the most incorrect in the whole Itinerary. The total of the mileage as named 
by the author, between Dumfries-shire and Kent, is 481 miles, but the addition 
of the various distances named between the stations en route reaches 501 miles, 
and even then we find there are omissions of stations and distances in the text 
which would swell the total to a still higher figure. Thus, we find in the portion 
that I have quoted, the distance of Manchester from York is made to be only 47 
Roman, or scarcely 43 English miles, whilst York is as the crow flies (putting 
aside the divergences of any road) 60 English or 65} Roman miles. Itis evident, 
therefore, that a considerable distance remains unaccounted for by the items of 
the Iter. The mileage from York to Tadcaster answers fairly well, and the road 
is visible; but from Tadcaster to a point a few miles N.E. of Slack the road 
cannot be traced, and there are no remains of a station visible between these 
places, whilst the distance between them is 30 Roman miles instead of XX (as 
in the text of the Iter.) From Slack to Manchester also, the distance instead of 
18 is 23 Roman miles. There are two ways of accounting for this discrepancy ; 
the easiest is to suppose that the V. in XVIII. should be X., thus making the 
distance between Slack and Manchester correct, and to add an X. to the XX., 
making the distance XXX. miles correct, between Slack and Tadcaster. The 
other is, to suppose (with regard to the distance between the two last-named 
places) that the Iter has taken the road from Slack to the Roman station at 
Adel, near Leeds, 20 Roman miles from Slack, and that the name of that place 
has been omitted, together with its distance, about 10 Roman miles from Tad- 
caster. But this digression as to the Yorkshire part of the road, I merely 
introduce as an illustration of the difficulties which have arisen owing to errors 
in the text. 

This will be seen in the next stage. From Mancunium the distance to 
Condate is given as 18 miles, and from that place to Deva 20 miles. The recent 
discovery, by Mr. Kirk and myself, of a direct road from Chester to Kinderton, 


avoiding the détour to Northwich, has proved the correctness of the Itinerary as 
= ci hi K = D 
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to the distances between the two last named places, for the newly found road is 
almost to a yard 20 Roman miles in length,* but the distance between Kinderton 
and Manchester is 23 Roman miles. Here again we have two alternate courses, 
the first, as before, to alter the V of XVIII. to X, and thus make it XXIII. to 
agree with the actual distance. The second is this,—the distance from 
Kinderton to the ford of the Mersey at Crossford Bridge, near Stretford, where 
there was a small station, is exactly 18 Roman or about 16} English miles. 
We can therefore assume that the author of the Itinerary as before, has omitted 
the name of this station and its mileage, 5 Roman miles from ۰ 
Of these two courses, I prefer the last, as it may, I think, be easily accounted 
for, the Mersey being the boundary between the Upper and Lower Province; the 
mileage to Condate has been measured from that point, and the short distance 
between Manchester and Crossford has been overlooked. 

This part of the road apparently proved a puzzle to the forger Bertram 
in 1747, when compiling his Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester. He knew 
from pp. 415-416 of Horsley’s Britannia Romana (published 1732) that 
even then Kinderton was by many looked upon as Condate. He knew from 
the same source, and by his correspondence with Stukeley, of the existence 
of the Kind Street. He knew also that Manchester was recognised as the 
Mamucium (or Mancunium) of the Second and Tenth Iters of Antonine, yet 
he could not make the distance of eighteen Roman miles between the two 
places agree. He also appears to have had some idea that the southern 
boundary of the Brigantes was the division between the Upper and Lower 
Provinces, and consequently thought that it would be a boundary line between 
some of the other divisions under Diocletian’s reorganisation. Consequently 
we find that in his 6th Iter he places (for what reason it is impossible to say) 
a station which he styles ‘ Fines Maximae et Flaviae,” at eighteen miles from 
Manchester, and at eighteen miles further, Condate. But in his 10th Iter he 
virtually contradicts this by placing Condate at twenty-three miles from 
Mancunium, its proper distance, of which he could judge by maps. 

From what has been said it will at once be gathered how it is I arrive at 

* In the Archeological Journal, vol. xxx., pp. 154-5, when fixing Condate at Kinderton, I have assumed that the 
point of junction of the roads from Manchester, Wilderspool, and Chester, with the Kind Street, to the N.E. of 
Northwich, was taken by the author of the Itinerary as equal to Condate in the Chester route (for it is 18 miles from 
Manchester), and that he thus avoided going twice over the five miles between Kinderton and this junction, at the same 
time giving the correct distance which would have to be traversed by anyone going from Kinderton, vid the Kind Street 


and Northwich, to Chester. The discovery of the direct road, however, enables us to see that the error of five miles 
in the Iter mugt be accounted for differently. DIR 
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the conclusion that after leaving Mancuniwm the Iter (aiming for Kinderton) 
passed first at five miles from Manchester, the supposed Crossford Bridge 
station, which is not mentioned, and the name of which is lost, then proceeding 
18 Roman miles further, arrived at Condate (Kinderton), and thence 20 miles 
to Chester. So far all is plain. Our difficulties now begin. The next stations 
were Bovium, ten Roman, or a little over nine English miles from Chester, 
followed by Mediolanum at 20 Roman miles further on, and both on the 
Itinerary route to Wroxeter. Where were these stations ? 

According to the route of the Iter, Chester and Wroxeter were 53 Roman 
= 48 English, miles, apart. But by the map (Ordnance) Chester is, in a 
straight line, only about 41} Roman or 38 English miles from Wroxeter. It 
follows that the Iter must have deviated some 12 miles from the straight line. 
How and why was this ? ۱ 

It is a noticeable fact that this Iter, instead of proceeding direct from Carlisle 
to Kent, is once or twice diverted from its course. For instance when the 
distance to York has been travelled, instead of proceeding S. or S.E. towards 
London as in the case of the other Itinera aiming for that city, it proceeds 
about a hundred miles to the S.W., apparently to include another legionary 
castrum, Deva, And now we find that instead of proceeding straight from Deva 
to Londinium, through Wroxeter, it is again diverted. The reason is not far 
to seek—it was in order to include the station of Mediolanum. Until the site 
of this latter station is definitely ascertained, that of Boviwm must remain 
in abeyance. Situated between Chester and Mediolanum, it would probably 
be only a small mutatio or mansio, as we find in other instances ; but wherever 
its site, it seems clear by the distance that it was in Cheshire. As regards 
Mediolanum this was probably not the case, if the numerals are correct. 
This station must have been an important one for the Iter to be diverted 
to include it, and if it was the same place as the terminus of the Tenth Iter, 
which however has been disputed. It will therefore be advisable to take 
these two Itinera together, in order to discuss the site of Mediolanum. 

The total Roman mileage of the items in the Tenth Iter agrees with the 
length of it, CL. miles, as given by Messrs. Parthey and Pinder. But are they 
absolutely correct? We find by examination of the road that the distance 
from Alone to Galava (or Calava), should be XVII. miles instead of XII., 
suggesting that a V. is omitted in the text,* and the distance from Mancuniwm 


* Roman Lancashire, p. xxx. 
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to Condate instead of being XVIII. miles, is, as we have seen in the Second Iter, 
XXIII. This would make the total CLX. miles, and Messrs. Parthey and 
Pinder inform us that two of the MSS. actually make the length of the Iter 
CLX. miles, which would be correct. 

Mediolanum was thus nineteen Roman miles from Kinderton, but in which 
direction ? It would also be, like the starting points and termini of the other 
Itinera, a walled station, and one of the roads through it must have gone on to 
Wroxeter vid ۰ 

The next point to be considered is, on which road were these stations ? 
There is a road leading E.S.E. from Chester (the Via Devana, as it has been 
called, extending across England to Colchester), which runs through Nantwich 
direct to a station named Chesterton (near Newcastle-under-Lyne), 30 miles 
from Chester (the same distance as Mediolanum), where, on the evidence of 
Camden, Erdeswicke, Dr. Plot, and Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., the remains of 
a walled fortress, a parallelogram in shape, 370 yards by 300, with a ditch 60 
feet wide were visible until the beginning of this century.* Portions of its 
outline are still visible, but it had gone to decay as early as the reign of 
Henry III. The castle at Newcastle-under-Lyne, built in the reign of the 
last-named sovereign, was styled Newcastle to distinguish it from this older one. 
Exactly the same thing occurred at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Norman fortress 
being styled the New-castle, to distinguish it from the ruins of the Roman 
castrum, which were still visible at the Conquest. The name Chester-ton is 
significant also, and a number of Roman roads meet at the place, amongst them 
(besides the Via Devana already named) one from Kinderton. The distance of 
Manchester via Kinderton from this station agrees in the total with that of 
Mancunium from Mediolanum, but the items XVIII. miles to Condate, and XIX. 
thence to Mediolanum apparently should be viewed in the light of the previous 
correction, XXIII. and XIV., which is correct, the total of XXXVII. being thus 
preserved. 

The Bishop of Cloyne and Rev, T. Lemant made out that Chesterton was 
the Mediolanum of the Tenth Iter, on account of its distance from Condate and 
` Mancwmum along the Roman road being satisfactory; whilst they made the 
Mediolanum of the Second Iter to be a separate place and fixed it at Clawdd 
Goch, at the confluence of the rivers Tanat and Vyrnwy on the Shropshire 

*Gough’s Camden (Edit. 1806), vol. ii., p. 496. Erdeswick’s Survey of Staffor dshire,p. 9. Plots Nat. Hist. 


of Staffordshire. Ward’s Stoke-upon-Trent, page 15. Archeological J l 1, 
DA و‎ as 0 ournal, vol. xxx. pp. 153-173. Roman 


t Magna Britannia, vol. ii., Pt. ii., p. 433, and vol. v., p. 213. Archeological Journal, vol. XXX., p. 8۰ 
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border of Wales, overlooking the fact that by proceeding along the Via Devana 
(which they describe) at the required distance of thirty miles, the Chesterton 
station was reached. 


At ten miles from Chester, on this last-named road, which runs close to its 
base, is the isolated rock of Beeston. This point could hardly be overlooked ; 
and at Tiverton, immediately adjoining, a small Roman post appears to have 
existed, which if this be the correct route, cannot fail to have been Boviwm. 


But whilst the distances on these two roads agree so well, the third which 
we require, Mediolanum to Uriconium, does not. What are we to conclude ? 
Is there any further error in this portion of the Second Iter, or have we taken 
the wrong track? Let us take the other Roman roads from Chester. If we 
follow the one leading south from that city to Aldford, and thence turning 
slightly to the S.E., the site of Boviwm would either be at Holt Castle, on the 
Flintshire side of the Dee, where (and in the meadows on the Cheshire side of 
the river) Roman coins, &c., have been found, or about a mile to the south at - 
Crew, where vestiges of a mansio or villa have been discovered. In that event 
the site of Mediolanum is still more uncertain. Bangor Issacoed, where the Rev. 
T. Leman and others have placed Boviwm, is 164 Roman miles from Chester, 
and, if this road continues straight, lies three miles to the west of it, con- 
sequently considerably wide of the Itinerary distance. If we take the branch of 
this same road running through Malpas, and consider it the route of the Second 
Iter, Stretton would fairly answer for the distance of Boviwm; but no vestiges of 
a villa, mansio, or station of any kind have been found there, and the site of 
Mediolanum would be as doubtful as ever. Horsley considered that the latter 
station might possibly be found in the neighbourhood of Market Drayton, which 
answers well in its distance from all three places—Chester, Kinderton, and 
Wroxeter—but unfortunately there are no vestiges of any walled station near 
it, nor are any Roman roads visible leading in that direction, and to such an 
important station there certainly would be many. 

On the whole, therefore, if the Mediolanwm of each Iter is one and the same, 
Chesterton has, I think, so far, the best claim to be considered the site, 
with the small intermediate post (Boviwm) at Tiverton, as the number of miles 
on two roads out of the three agree well with the Itinerary distance. In that 
case it would follow that one of the numerous errors which we know (from the 
difference between the addition of the items, and the given total) must exist in 
the Iter, occurs in the distance given between Uriconiwm and Mediolanum. 
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But yet it would not do to absolutely assert that Chesterton represents the last 
named station, for discoveries may, and probably will be made, throwing fresh 
light on the subject, and enabling us to fix the site beyond all doubt. Until 
such is the case, however, Bovium cannot be identified with any degree of 
certainty. ۱ 

If we are to consider the Mediolanum of the Second Iter a different place 
from the station of that name in the Tenth, all of these hypotheses are of little 
use. There is a Roman road running south from Kinderton by Betley and 
Madeley, and the latter place answers as well from distance (and fairly so from 
its name) as Chesterton, for the Mediolanum of the Tenth Iter. Various small 
discoveries of Roman remains have been made, both there and in the neighbour- 
hood, including a hoard of coins, but so far no station has been traced, nor any 
remains of buildings. 

The Mediolanum of the Second Iter would then probably be in Wales, but 
whether at Clawdd Goch or not, there is no occasion to investigate in this work ; 
though Sir R. C. Hoare says that four Roman roads—from Wroxeter, from 
Chester, from Caernarvon, and from Caer Sws—centred at that place, but this 
has not been definitely established. 

It must be stated also, in favour of those who advocate the Mediolanum 
of each Iter to be separate places, that the anonymous chorographer, Ravennas, 
gives a station named Mediomanum, which occurs in his list with another 
named Lavrobrinta between Wroxeter and Caernarvon. This Lavrobrinta 
I take to be the station at Caer Gai, at the S.W. end of Bala Lake, from 
the fact of a neighbouring river which runs into the lake bearing the name 
of Lavar. In this instance, as in many others, we find the river preserving the 
name of the station. When proceeding from Caernarvon to Chester, Ravennas 
gives between those stations three others, Canwbium, Mediolanum, and 
Sandonium. We know from inscriptions and from the Antonine Itinerary 
(in which it is named Conoviwm) that Canubiwm was at Caerhun on the 
Conway ; and Sandoniwm, as I shall show in this work, was probably in Flintshire. 
But what as to Mediolanum? Unfortunately this author’s method (if method 
it can be called) of giving the stations is very erratic, there is a semblance 
of order, but not the reality; he sometimes wanders considerably from his track. 
I believe that both the Mediomanum and Mediolanwm which he names 
existed, and that the former was the large station at Tomen-y-Mur.* This 


_ * In Bertram’s forged Itinerary the name of “ Heriri Mons” is given to this station. It is an ingenious 
compound of the anciérit name of Snowdon, “ Eryri,” with the addition of the Latin Mons (mountain) 


۰ 
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seems to receive confirmation from the fact that Ptolemy places in the country 
of the Ordovices, a station named Mediolanum, which cannot be the station 
of that name in either of the Antonine Itinera, on account of its great distance 
west of Chester. I take it to be the same as the Mediomanwm of Ravennas. 
This is the only Mediolanum named by Ptolemy. Of the two theories, I still 
prefer that which makes the Mediolanum of each Iter one and the same; but 
until further discoveries are made, it can only be an opinion, based no doubt 
on reasons which seem satisfactory, but still only an opinion. 


The other Iter of Antoninus affecting Cheshire (the Eleventh) need not long 
detain us. ‘The etymology of the rivers Seiont (at Caernarvon) and Conway 
(at Caerhun) with that of the ‘village of Bodvari, where remains have been 
found, the distances between these places, and of Bodvari from Chester, were 
the first grounds for placing the stations recorded in the Iter, on the sites I 
have named at the opening of this chapter. Since then the discovery of a 
milestone, the inscription on which gives the distance from Kanoviwm, has 
placed the matter beyond doubt. Only a few miles of this Iter are however 
in Cheshire. It ran through Flintshire, Denbeighshire, and Caernarvonshire, 
and (though the Itinerary does not state this) by a trajectus appears to be 
renewed on the Anglesey shore, and to have proceeded to the Roman station 
at_ Holyhead. 


The Notitia Imperii does not (as I have stated in Chapter I.) name any 
station in the county, and it is to the chorography of Ravennas we must now 
direct our attention. This work—vwritten at a very late date, the sixth, or perhaps 
the seventh century—is valuable, notwithstanding the many orthographical 
errors in it, and the general vagueness as to the exact direction taken in giving 
the list of stations in succession, for the large number of names of places we 
obtain from it, otherwise entirely unknown, but which in many instances have 
been proved to be correct by the confirmation of inscriptions. 


Ravennas, after procesding from Segontium (Caernarvon) to Sandoniwm 
(as before alluded to), gives the next stations as Deva Victrix, Veratino, 
Lutudarum Derbentione, Salinis, Condate, Ratecorion, in other words a 
number of places between Chester on the one hand, and Leicester on the other, 
for Ratecorion is evidently a corruption of Ratae Coritanorum. It will be seen 
(and this is interesting in contradistinction to “ Divalegio victrix,”) that the 
title of Victria alone is here applied to Deva, and that more than a century after 
the Roman occupation had ceased, The next station, Veratinwm, has been 
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supposed, from etymology only, to have been that adjoining Warrington.* The 
next, Lutudae, we know, from several inscriptions, was near Wirksworth, in 
Derbyshire; Derbentio, is also well known to have been at Little Chester, near 
Derby, then come Salinae and Condate. The latter, we have already seen, was 
at Kinderton, so that the author has turned back in his route to embrace it ; 
and Salinae, from being placed in juxtaposition with Kinderton, and from its 
name, which means “salt springs,” can, I think, be no other place than 
Northwich, where there was undoubtedly, as we shall see from the numerous 
remains found, a Roman station. 

Ravennas also, between Buxton (Aquae) and Manchester, . places two 
stations, which he names Arnemeza and Zerdotalia. The second of these, in 
a paper recently read before the Derbyshire Archeological Society,t I fixed at 
Melandra Castle, considering that, like numerous other known misspellings in 
the work, Zerdotalia should be Zedrotalia, and that the name of the station 
was preserved in the river which flows beneath it, the Edrow, as it was styled to 
the beginning of this century, now softened into Etherow. This station, 
though in Derbyshire, is only separated from Cheshire by the river. Arnemeza, 
from its position in the list, I should conclude was the name either of the 
station at Toot Hill (near Forest Chapel), of that at Stockport, or of the one at 
Stretford. Nantwich seems too far removed to be the station referred to. 


Thus, from remains still extant, or previously discovered, we find that at 
least nine Roman stations (Castra, or towns,) existed in the county, at Chester, 
Kinderton, Northwich, Wilderspool, Meols, Stockport, Halton, Nantwich, and 
Toot Hill, to which must be added the lost Boviwm (for none of the above 
named sites will suit for it), and the probable small fort at Stretford. The 
traces at Tiverton I will not without still further evidence include as those of 
a station, though such is probably the case. Of all of these the Roman names 
of only three can be identified with certainty, Chester, Kinderton and Northwich. 
با‎ oa daey of dhe madale of last cey بر ری‎ ie Gc ای لا‎ ee 


in the handwriting of the latter, to the effect that he considered Verati i 
apparently from its position. This, however, seems probable. eroteta mho Stat SS ae 


f Transactions, yol. vii., pp. 86-7, 
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CHARTER TH 


THE ROMAN ROADS OF CHESHIRE. 


In Roman Lancashire (p. 37) I have stated that the Roman roads of that 
county were at the present time with great difficulty traced, owing, especially, 
to the formation of railways, canals, &c., and the great progress of agriculture 
during the last fifty years. Although railways have not damaged the Roman 
roads of Cheshire to so great an extent, agriculture has done even more mischief 
than in Lancashire. The richer soil has been more or less under cultivation 
for a longer period than that of the sister county. This has caused every road 
which bore a high raised crest to be levelled for the sake of its layer of gravel, 
with very slight exceptions, and these are solely owing to the fact that the 
fragments now extant have been in thickly wooded ground, where it was difficult 
to approach them. 


From earlier writers on Cheshire we can glean but little information as to 
these roads, but still that little is valuable. 


There are two great centres of Roman roads in the county, Chester and 
Kinderton, and it will be advisable to take first in order those which issue 
from the former. Unless the road between Chester and Wroxeter be an 
exception, the earliest made of these (and by far the most important) was that 
which connected Mancuniwm with Deva, via Condate and Delamere. There: 
was an alternative branch via Northwich, but from Chester to Nettleford the two 
were upon one basis, and identical. Until the almost complete disafforesting of 
Delamere Forest, which took place in the years 1860-1863 (trees which had been 
planted only a quarter of a century previously by Government order, being 
included in the destruction), the Roman roads through that district remained 
comparatively well preserved (this may be gathered from Dr. Robson’s account 
of them in 1849-50), but the eradicating of the roots of all trees, both young and 
old, to allow of plough cultivation, and the employment of a locomotive with a 
rudely made tram line to convey marl, which was spread over the cleared and 


levelled land for some miles, soon destroyed the greatest part of the traces; the 
B 
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raised banks were lowered, the fossae at the sides of the roads were filled up, and 
in numerous other ways efforts were made to bring the surface of the soil not 
only to a level, but to one capable of cultivation. 

For some years the traces of these roads had been neglected and forgotten, 
but early in 1885 my friend Mr. E. Kirk, of Pendleton, * near Manchester, 
desirous of helping me to give a good account of them, endeavoured to make out 
some of their traces. He was able to re-discover three portions of the road from 
Chester to Northwich, in embankment form, close to Edisbury Hill, and two 
other fragments of it, cut through the rock, in the same neighbourhood. After 
being once or twice over the ground with Mr. Kirk, and being aware that the 
new line of pipes for the Liverpool Waterworks would cut through the road, I 
put myself in communication with Mr. Deacon, the Engineer of the works. He 
informed me that the road had been met with in the excavations, and for 
particulars as to its course and existing remains, referred me to Mr. D. Watson, 
the Local Agent of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Mr. Watson, 
who has held the above-named post for thirty-six years, informed me that he 
could shew me the road for miles through the forest, if I would accompany him. 
Unable at the outset to do so, I put the matter in Mr. Kirk’s hands, and Mr. 
Watson’s first information was perhaps the most important of all, for he pointed 
out the well preserved junction of two Roman roads, one from Chester to 
Northwich, the other from Chester to Kinderton, at Nettleford, near Kelsal, and 
closely adjoining his own house, besides other valuable information. After this, 
Mr. Kirk most indefatigably worked out the two lines of road for their whole 
length, z.e., as far as Northwich and Kinderton (besides others as will be seen). 
All information on the subject I possessed I communicated to him, and of each 
fresh discovery Mr. Kirk sent me an account as it occurred. In company with 
him and others, I paid numerous visits to three of the roads. That from Chester 
to Northwich I have well examined between the latter place and Kelsal; the 
most difficult portion—that for Kinderton—I have examined for a mile or two 
E. of Nettleford, and the road E.N.E. from Crabtree Green I have also been 
over, from that place to the E. of Coddington. For the whole of the remaining 
details of the recent examination of these ‘ Forest” roads, I am indebted to Mr. 
Kirk, and the result of both his and my own explorations will be embodied in 
this chapter, together with the testimony of recent writers on the subject. The 
measurements were taken jointly by Mr. Kirk and myself. 


* This was written in the same year, 1885, and I regret deeply to have now to style him ‘ the late Mr. E. Kirk,” 
as after a short illness he expired on March 28th, 1886, 
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But, before entering into this, let us see what former and much earlier 
writers have said. 


Camden is silent as to any Roman road eastward from Chester. Dr. 
Stukeley says :—* 

The Roman road from Manchester to Chester passes the Mersey river at Stretford, thro’ Altring- 
ham to the north of Rotherston (Rostherne) Mere, then by Chappel-in-the-Street, by Wimingham, to 
Northwich, then by Sandyway, the chamber of Hdesbury. It passes the river at Stanford, so called 
from the Stoney-ford, to Chester. 

And at p. 55, when speaking of travelling from Manchester, he says :— 

We passed thro’ Delamere Forest upon the Roman road in our way to Chester. They say 
here was formerly an old city, now called ‘The Chamber in the Forest.” I suppose some fort or 
camp to secure the road. 

The last sentences, as we shall subsequently see, refer to Edisbury Hill and 
Castle. Horsley, (Britannia Romana, p. 415), says of this road :— 

The urns that have been found, and the barrows that are in Dunham Park, together with the 
remnants of a military way near it, render it highly probable that the Roman road has gone directly 
from Manchester to Chester through or near to Northwich. My friend Dr. Tilston, of Chester, 

informs me by a letter that he has lately viewed this piece of Roman road by Altrincham, 
and assures me that its pointing is directly towards Chester and Manchester. . . . It is in 
the middle of a field near the road which now leads from Manchester to Chester, and is called 
“The Street.” This leaves but little room to doubt of the military road, and that consequently the 
iter has proceeded this way to Chester, which is also further confirmed by the name Stretford- 
on-the-Mersey. . . . It is conjectured that Delamere Forest might then be impassable, and so 
the road have taken some compass. 

The next writer on the subject was Mr. Percival, in the 1st volume of the 
Archeologia, p. 70. This gentleman, who was the original discoverer of the 


station at Kinderton, says (July 8th, 1760)— 

I have traced the Roman roads trom Manchester with the utmost care, and find that the 
Condate of the Romans was at Kinderton, in Cheshire; the road is visible almost all the way (this is 
by way of Kind Street—W.T.W.), and the camp yet visible at Kinderton, where the Dane and 
Weavert join; there is a Roman way from thence to Chester, ۰ 

This is the first mention of a Roman road connecting Kinderton with Chester 


direct. 
Whitaker, in his ‘‘ History of Manchester,” { dealt with the road next. He 
appears to have been somewhat annoyed that Mr. Percival had anticipated him,§ 


* Itinerarium Curiosum, Ist edit., 1724, p. 54. 
+ This should be “ where the Dane and Croco join.” Whitaker, though he admitted Kinderton was Condate, 
contradicted Percival on this ground. t 4to edition, vol. i., pp. 96 to 99. 
§ But even Percival had been anticipated. Mr. Ralph Vernon (of Warmingham Forge, wrote to Dr. Wilkes at 


1 istor rdshir ii 0, announcing that 
Willenhall, near Wolverhampton (Shaw’s History of Staffordshire, vol. ii., p. 10), on 15th May, 1750, 
he bad discovered it, but his scot remained unpublished until the production of Dr. Shaw’s work in 1798. (See Archeo- 


logical Journal, vol. xxx., p. 155.) 
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but traces the road from-Stretford, along the modern one to Cross Street and to 
Broadheath, leaving the road to Altringham on the left, and entering the enclosed 
fields where the line of gravel had been traced in the Heath, and was discovered 
in cutting the Canal (1761-1770). Then proceeding through the enclosures near 
Oldfield Hall, and passing through low boggy grounds, where it bore the name of 
Upcast, it ascended the elevation beyond, not mounting the summit, but passing 
along a lower shelve, and after entering Dunham Park, communicated the name 
of Street Head to the height. Then descending, it left the park, crossed a valley 
and the river Bollin, and joined the modern highway again at Newbridge, pro- 
ceeding with it, leaving Rostherne Mere a “ bow shot on the left ;” from New- 
bridge to Bucklow Hill it bore the name of Street; retaining the same name it 
proceeded by Mere Town, and about two miles beyond the latter, passing the 
channel of a small brook, it assumed the name of Holford Street. From about 
half a mile beyond here he thus speaks of it— 

The present road beginning to bend too much towards Northwich, the Roman road insensibly 
steals away to the left. Butabouta mile beyond the point, and in the direction of the line, we recover 
the road again. This new part of the road is a well gravelled lane, denominated Street, and extending 
in a right line for four or five miles together. The appellation of this road is written Kind Street. 

In its continuance, leaving the sandy waste of Rudheath a little distant on the left, and 


Newton, near Middlewich, less distant on the right, the Kind Street passes through Ravenscroft into 
Kinderton, and both the name and the lane are instantly heard of no more. 

Whitaker thus appears to discard the idea of a Roman road from Northwich 
to Chester, and ali that he says with regard to one from Kinderton to that city 
is—‘‘ Another must have coursed by Holm Street Hall to Chester.” He got no 
farther than Mr. Percival, both recognising that the route from Manchester to 
Kinderton was by Kind Street, and that there must have been a direct road 
thence to Chester. Percival who died soon after the production of his paper, 
speaks so confidently of the existence of the latter road, that it seems evident he 
must have found traces of it, whilst Whitaker apparently merely conjectures its 
existence. ké: 

Foote Gower says little on the point. He remarks :—* 

And the ancient military road from Northwich to Deva may be traced with greater ease and 
certainty in its linear extension over Delamere Forest, than in the irregular windings which intervene 
between Kinderton and Chester. . . . For the two Roman encampments which were formed at 
Edisbury and Finborrow have protected it on the one side, and the stationary establishment that 
was placed at Oldton (i.e., Oulton—W.T.W.) has guarded it on the other. While the Saxon name of 
Holm Street, and Stanford Bridge, not far from Tarvin, mark the further direction of it in its nearer 
approach to Deva, 

* Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11338, Fo. 67. 
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Iam at a loss to understand much of this. Both the roads went through the 
Forest, and that from Kinderton was much the most direct, having no 
“ irregular windings,” as Dr. F. Gower says. i 


The Bishop of Cloyne, in Lyson’s Magna Britannia,* thinks the road from 
Manchester via Northwich, British in its origin, but used subsequently by the 
Romans. After saying that it entered the county at Stretford, he proceeds :— 

Marks of the elevated crest peculiar to their (the Roman) ways still appear in it, but a little south- 

west of Bucklow Hill the roads seem to have divided, the Roman road, as traced by Mr. Whitaker, 
continued with its crest, once evident, though now much defaced, towards Kinderton, under the 
appellation of Kind Street, while the British way pursued its own direction through Northwich, over 
Delamere Forest to Chester and the coast of Caernarvonshire ; indeed, it is by no means improbable 
that the Romans might have used this road over the forest also, but no traces of its ever having 
been raised are visible in any part of it. 
He gives an account almost identical with Whitakeyr’s, of the course of the road 
from Stretford to Kinderton, but says that in a field between Oldfield Hall and. 
the moss where it was styled “ Upcast,” it was still raised several yards. It 
is a mistake of the Bishop’s to say that the portion between Northwich and 
Chester was not raised. There are portions of its embankment still remaining, 
as will be seen. The Bishop adds, speaking of the roads leading from 
Kinderton :— ۰ 

A fourth Roman way is conjectured to have gone by Holme Street Hall, over the Forest from 
Kinderton to Chester, falling in probably, in the latter part of its course, with the old Watling Street 
on its way from Northwich, and proceeding with it by Stanford Bridge to the Bast gate of the 
Roman station. : PA : i ; 


This is a near approach to the truth. 


Dr. Ormerod, in his History of Cheshire, adds but little to the amount of 


previously recorded information. He says :— 

The Roman road from Manchester to Chester, formed on the basis of this (Watling) Street, turns 
off to the left before Northwich, to proceed by King Street to the station of Condate, but rejoins the 
Watling Street in the centre of this. Hundred, and proceeds with it by Kelsal and Holme Street to 
Chester. This later road has not been traced in any portion of the gravelly surface of the forest. 

The Watling Street enters this (Edisbury) Hundred in the township of Castle Northwich, 
and proceeds along the high ground for two miles, in a direction nearly parallel with the course of 
the Weever. . . . Ina few miles the street enters on the Forest of Delamere, and in the point 
where the Roman road is supposed to have united with it, passes under the.Hill of Edisbury. . . 


* Vol. ii, p. 432. l ۱ 

'} Tt is singular also, that in the map of Cheshire in Nightingale’s English Topography (written 1816, but not 

published A 1826), that a direct road in), is marked from Chester to Kinderton, and the Kind Street likewise, 
but the Roman road from Northwich to Chester is completely ignored. 


} Vol. ii, p. 2. 
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At this point the street is diverted considerably to the left to avoid ascending the Hill of Edisbury, 
and the present line of road is still further diverted in the same direction. . . . About two 
miles from this place the road descends into the vale of Chester by the pass of Kelsal Hill. 

In vol ii., p. 183, the same author says, under the head of Kelsal :— 

Near the line of the present road the ancient Watling Street debouched into the plain below. 
The pass, within the memory of man, was by an almost impossible defile, which remains unaltered, 
at one field’s distance north of the present road, only varying a little in appearance from the 
neighbouring ditches by a few feet of breadth. 

This is a very singular passage. Although Ormerod appears not to have 
visited the junction of the roads, he had evidently heard something of it, but 
makes the junction take place under Hdisbury, instead of a mile to the W., 
at Nettleford. But the descent of the united roads at Nettleford into the 
valley (as will be afterwards seen) corresponds closely with his description. 
The forty-feet road is there only “one field’s distance north of the present 
road,” and there are several adjoining sunken ways or “ ditches.” True there 
is another rise, before the final descent into the vale of Chester. Has he from 
hearsay evidence confused one pass with the other ? i 

One other author has to be noticed, the late Dr. Robson, of Warrington. 
This gentleman, in conjunction with the late Dr. Kendrick and Mr. W. 
Beamont, also of Warrington, some thirty years since started the theory that 
the site of Condate was at Wilderspool, and that Kinderton represented 
Mediolanum. Much controversy necessarily arose; and for some years so 
strongly were they supported by local antiquaries, that at one period the present 
writer was almost alone in the field, as the advocate of Kinderton representing 
Condate.* 

In a paper read May 4th, 1870, before the Chester Archeological Society, 
Dr. Robson says :— 

But with respect to Kinderton, besides the distances not at all agreeing with those of the 
Itinerary, there is no direct road from either Chester or Manchester to that place ; and the course 
which Whitaker took from Manchester would be eight or nine miles out of the way, and as King 
Street is the only way back again it would be much the same in getting to Chester. The Ordnance 
Map shews this very plainly, and has rendered these enquiries much easier than at any former 
period. 

Aware that this idea of Dr. Robson’s must necessarily be erroneous, I at once 
controverted it (Archæol. Journal, vol. xxx. p. 155, for 1871), thus :— 

Now it must be borne in mind that the Second Iter is aiming for Chester; if, therefore its author 
had traced it to Northwich, then into Kinderton, from Kinderton again to Northwich, and then on 


* See my papers in Archeological Journal, vol. xxviii., pp. 122-8, and vol. xxx., p. 153, et seq. Also “L / 
Gleanings,” Manchester Courier, August, 1877. Mr. T. Glazebrook Rylands informs me that Dr. RHE only a a 
short time before his death, said to him: “ I give up the idea that Wilderspool was Condate. Mr. Watkin is right.” 
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to Chester (this being the only route available), he would have twice gone over the five miles between 
Kinderton and Northwich. This error he avoids. 


The direct road from Kinderton to Chester not being then fully known, I 
accounted for the avoidance of this error in a rather different manner ; but 
the result has shewn the correctness, in the main, of my views. Dr. Robson’s 
description of the route between Northwich and Chester will be best taken 
into account by referring to it in detail, in my general description of the road, 
Suffice it for the present to say, that he agrees with previous writers as to its 
course between Manchester and Northwich. 


The foregoing remarks, as will be seen, have cleared the way for an account 
of recent discoveries, and survey of the roads. Theirsum and substance is to the 
effect that, between Manchester and Northwich, nearly all writers are agreed as 
to the course; that Percival, Whitaker, the Bishop of Cloyne, and Dr. Ormerod, 
recognise the line from Holford Street to Kinderton, vid Kind Street, and more 
or less the fact of the existence of a road from that place to Chester direct, 
though unaware of its exact course. Dr. Robson alone utterly rejects the latter 
road, whilst Whitaker only ignores the one between Northwich and Chester, 
being at the same time unaware of the connecting link between Holford Street 
and Kind Street. 


My own observations, the result of close upon a quarter of a century’s study, 
‘yield the following results :—The large Roman road leaving the Hast Gate of 
Deva, is at present more or less the basis of the modern one as far as Boughton, 
though there are one or two slight deviations even in this distance. At the last 
named place, where (as hereafter to be seen) there was a small fort, the road 
divided into three branches, one going to Malpas, a second to Aldford, and the 
third kept on to the E.N.E.* This latter still forms the modern road, proceeding 
straight to Vicar’s Cross, close to which its fossae may be seen in places over- 
grown with brambles and thorns. It thus remains until the neighbourhood of 
Stanford Bridge is reached; the Roman road forded the Gowy here, but the 
modern road is slightly diverted to the north, and then the river is bridged. 
After crossing the stream, the modern road turns at almost a right angle to the 
S.E. to connect with another road (originally Roman), forming the present com- 
munication with Tarvin; whilst the Roman one as marked in the Ordnance map, 
pursues its course in a straight line, partly'as a cart road, partly in the fields. It 
thus continues until it approaches the small brook which flows to the north from 


* Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus,, 11,338, Fo. 70. 
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Tarvin, where its traces above ground are, for about a mile, lost in the flat country 
between this point and Salter’s Brook; though in March of the present year 
(1885) its gravel bank, paved with boulder stones, was struck upon by some 
labourers whilst draining.* Just beyond this is a house called “ Street Farm,” 
where the modern road regains its original N.E. course. At this point Mr. 
Kirk’s researches began, and he found the line of the Roman road between. the 
turnpike road and the farm-house. Slight traces of its gravel line he detected in 
the fields beyond the next farm. It then crosses the turnpike road, and near a 
small farm-house traces of it in the same line appear in two consecutive fields, 
bringing it to the foot of Kelsal Hill. In a garden just on the rise of the hill, 
Mr. Kirk again found its traces. Only a few yards further is the Wesleyan Chapel ; 
and Mr. Watson informed me that when this edifice was built, in 1883, the work- 
men in digging for the foundations came upon a vast mass of broken Roman 
tiles and pottery, compelling them to go fourteen feet deeper than intended, in 
order to secure a firm foundation, In all probability this was material employed 
to form the lower part of the agger of the road, bat the excavations were not of 
sufficient extent to determine the point. Beyond this chapel, through the Kelsal 
pass, owing to the ground having been cultivated for a long period, and the gravel 
being removed, the traces are difficult to find; but Mr. Kirk noticed that the 
Roman road made a slight angle in the ascent, which caused it and the old 
Chester road to become identical to near the smithy. After a short gap, where 
the road is invisible, clear traces of it are found in a “‘browy” ploughed field 
near where the “old”? Chester road and the modern turnpike diverge from each 
other at the top of the Pass. It is there running E.N.E. diagonally over the 
field, by two firs in the fence. It then crosses a bye road leading to Forest 
Farm, where I saw it in company with Mr. Kirk. This is nearly 200 yards 
north of the turnpike. In a field on the E. side of this bye road, it makes an 
angle on the high ground to the-W. of Mr. Watson’s house, and, descending 
the hill, runs S.E. through the low meadow in front of his house (which faces south) 
crossing here a small stream. Thence it gradually ascends through the meadow 
to the unenclosed forest, which forms a high boundary to the field on the east. 
Though much cut away in this part of the field its gradual ascent is perfectly 
visible, and it enters the wood through a cutting in the rock 40 feet wide, and 10 
feet in depth. There are very grand remains of it here. The spot is called 
Nettleford, and in former ages the now small stream alluded to, lying low, with 


* Information of John Weston, Esq., Hartford, 
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high ground on each side, would probably be a difficult morass, and in wet 
seasons a small lake. The junction of the roads from ln and from 
Northwich takes place here, and the former is, strictly speaking, the main one 
as it continues in the straight line we have been following, from the Ini 
tion to the W. of Mr. Watson’s house, along the track I propose now to 


describe. The junction of the roads will be better understood by the annexed 
woodcut. 


چچ ڪڪ 


This is taken from the trunk road which is immediately in front; the road to the 
right is that to Over and Kinderton, the one to the left is that to Northwich. 
This junction is nearly 300 yards to the north of the turnpike road, and in the 
intervening wood there are one or two small hollow ways, running in the main 
parallel both to the turnpike and the Roman road, but sinuous and narrow. 
They are, perhaps, what Ormerod describes as “the neighbouring ditches.” 


The junction is only some 25 or 30 yards from the edge of the wood. The road 
F 
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to Kinderton from the point of junction is continued, cut through the 
rock 30 feet wide (that to Northwich is 36 feet), and varying from three 
to six feet in depth for nearly 300 yards, having a gentle ascent for some 
distance. It emerges from the forest, in rear of the old toll house at 
Delamere, its track being plain for the whole distance, and runs for a short 
distance obliquely across the S.W. corner of the large field called Organ’s 
Dale into the turnpike road leading to Over (which is here also the turn- 
pike road to Northwich), their point of junction being plainly marked. 
From this point the turnpike road to Over takes the grand straightforward 
track of the. Roman way, being upon its site for the next four miles, 
throwing off the modern road to Northwich at a distance of about 300 
yards from Delamere Toll House, and near Organ’s Dale House. It passes 
about 150 yards south of Oak Mere, and about half a mile north of the 
remarkable artificial mounds called the ‘‘ Seven Lows,” crosses the road from . 
Tarporley to Weaverham at Sandy Brow, „past “Common Side,’ where it 
makes an angle to the N.E., and on to “ Booth’s Smithy,” a little to the E. of 
which it is cut through the rock, but beyond this point, which is rather more 
than six miles W. of Kinderton, the traces are very uncertain and doubtful. Mr. 
Kirk inclines to the opinion that the course pointed to Salterswall (from the 
nomenclature I should opine that there was a small mansio, or halting place, at 
that point), for the ground lies high, thence that the road made an angle 
running on the top of a ridge, as the modern road does to Over, and thence 
down to the bank of the Weaver at Winsford. This name, Mr. Kirk justly 
thinks, indicates Roman occupation, and the passing of the river by a ford; but 
though he refers to the Roman antiquities found at Bradford when making the 
new bridge, and a passage in Ormerod to the effect that Roman relics had been 
found in the ford of the Weaver between Condate and Deva,* he omits another 
passage (given incorrectly by Ormerod), taken from Birch’s History of the 
Royal Society, vol. ii., p. 185, containing information given to that Society in 
1667, to the following effect :—“ The Lord Brereton related that the river 
“ Weaver, running from Nantwich to Northwich for about 20 miles, had 
‘ manifestly increased of late, and exceeded its banks that did not use to be 
“full, that upon digging a salt pit thereabouts, about two yards deep, he found a 
“pavement and some Roman coins, and at a greater depth,” &c. Ormerod 
transfers this discovery without apparent authority to “the point where it (the 
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Roman road) crossed the Weever near Winsford.” * He also omits the word 
“ pavement,” saying merely that the road was discovered, and coins at two yards 
depth, as well as at a lower level. 

The road on the eastern bank of the Weaver is in a direct line with that 
on the western bank; but, as Mr. Kirk points out, the district is entirely 
composed of clay, and the gravel of the Roman road would be completely 
removed, as all beds of gravel in the neighbourhood, far and near, have 
been entirely exhausted. Mr. Kirk concludes that the road went to a high 
piece of land beyond Wharton School, near the railway, where it made an 
angle, and thence took a direct line to the station at Kinderton, passing a 
little north of Stanthorne Hall, from the fact of his finding a small quantity 
of gravel on the clay in a fence, from a broad sunken track in the ground 
beyond, and a low natural ridge with flat ground, on each side of which osiers 
are growing. ‘This leads to Spital Hill, where traces of a road on the south 
side are visible, sloping to the Wheelock. The late Archdeacon Wood, in his 
paper on Condate and the Roman roads leading from it, read in May, 1850, 
before the Chester Archaeological Society,+ says: “ There has been also a road 
“from the junction at Kinderton to Chester, which would cross the river 
« Wheelock below Stanthorne Hill { ; : : : I have traced 
“this road from Kinderton a short way.” As the Archdeacon apparently 
could not find traces to the westward beyond Stanthorne Hill, he concluded 
(erroneously) that another Roman road, which branched off from the latter place 
to the N.W. to join the Watling Street, must have been the line from Condate 
to Deva, and without great investigation he could hardly have done otherwise, 
as on my going over the ground lately with Mr. Weston, there were no visible 
traces. On my referring Mr. Kirk to this passage in the Archdeacon’s paper, 
he not only followed up the track on the road to the N.W. (as will shortly be 
seen), but recognised the road from Stanthorne Hill leading towards Wharton, 
and thus connecting with the portion at Winsford and Over. He thinks it 
entered the station at Kinderton, near where the milk factory now stands. 
This, however, is open to question, for Ormerod says,§ from information 
furnished to him by Mr. Edward Brabant of Newton—‘ A third road 
“bearing onwards to Deva, has been traced in the churchyard of Middle- 
“wich, and near the Weever at Winsford.” If it passed through the 


* Hist. of Cheshire, vol. ii., p. 2. See also Manchester Courier, July 16th, 1875. 
+ Transactions, vol. i., p. 48. t Stanthorne in old deeds is styled Stanthirle, and Stanthurle. 
§ Hist. of Cheshire, vol. iii., p. ۰ 
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churchyard, it would undoubtedly branch from the trunk road to the south 
of the station. 


Before describing the Kind (or King) Street, it will be as well to trace the 
other road branching from the junction at Nettleford, which, like the one just 
described, is cut through the rock to the depth of about four feet, and is slightly 
wider than the road to Kinderton, as it is 36 feet in width. The cutting is very 
regular and sharp, and it proceeds to the E. through the forest, overgrown with 
brambles and ferns, &c., for a few hundred yards, until (like the other) it enters 
the large field of Organ’s Dale, which is more than half a mile in length, and 
lies on the north side of the turnpike road to Northwich. The two Roman 
roads are here not 100 yards apart. Here a slight angle is made to the S.E., 
and the road runs for about 150 yards cut through the side of an eminence to 
the depth of five feet, the rock forming its northern side, and its southern side 
rising some 20 to 30 feet above a deep hollow. This spot is known as ‘‘ The 
King’s Chair,” and many stories are told about it. The road still keeps 36 
feet wide. Beyond this hollow, where the ground rises and the road is 
once more on a comparative level, it has been completely destroyed by 
agricultural operations, but the gravel track and slight depressions mark its 
course. It keeps on in an eastern direction, making again a slight angle to a 
clump of Scotch firs which are a conspicuous feature in the field, where it has 
been cut through a mound of projecting rock, and here are visible a central horse 
track, with deep wheel grooves exactly resembling those about to be described. 
The road now proceeds towards the N.E. corner of the large field to another 
cluster of fir trees, and here Mr. Kirk first laid bare in April, 1885, the horse 
track and wheel grooves referred to above. In order to understand them, it 
must be said that the road here is cut through a large outcropping mound of 
rock 207 feet long from E. to W., about 90 feet broad, and 15 feet in height. 
The cutting for the road through this is 36 feet wide, and on entering from the 
W. it points E.S.E.; about midway of its length, forming an angle which changes 
its direction to E. Up the centre of the roadway a track has been hewn out from 
about six feet to six feet three inches in width, and on each side of this the rock 
has been cut less deeply so as to form higher platforms nearly 10 feet in width. 
In the centre of this cutting there is a horse track, having a deep rut on each 
side of it, the inner sides of these ruts being nearly perpendicular and the 
outsides bevelled. The interspace of rock between the horse track and the ruts 
slightly varies in width, probably from wear, but is generally 13 inches. The 
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subjoined woodcut represents the general appearance of the road at this point, 
. Shewing the angle which it makes, to the left. 


سا ای ۱ 
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As will be seen by the annexed section of the road, the central horse track is 22 
inches wide at the top, 15 inches wide at the bottom, and 10 inches deep. The 
ruts are 113 inches wide at the top, 7 inches wide at the bottom, and 12 inches 
deep. Measuring from the centre of the bottom of each rut, a gauge of 4 feet 6 
inches is obtained, which is the same as that on the road at Blackstone Edge. 


18 in, 13 in. 
11} in. 99 in. | EGER 11} in, 


2 in 
, 10 in. 


7 in, 


4 feet 6 inches. 


Mr. Kirk thinks that the deeply cut part in the centre was used for laden 
vehicles, and the flat platforms on the flanks, for lighter traffic. He further says: 

It has been thought from the directness of the ruts, and their uniform sides, that they were 
purposely hewn out, but from excavations higher up this cutting, and in the clump of trees already 
referred to, probability seems to point to the deep centre track having been cut plain at the bottom 
with bevelled sides, and that the orbitae and horse track are the result of wear. The arbitrary 
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directness and regularity of the ruts, however, in the lower part of the rock could hardly be made 
by wheels liable to the usual eccentric action of vehicles. In one place, in the cutting under notice, 
I find the top of the interspace of rock between the rut and the horse track, more than a foot below 
the side platforms. The road going eastward is on an ascending gradient of about 1 in 17. 

There is apparently, in Britain at least, no other example of a similar road. 
Numerous trees of nearly a century’s growth, and probably self planted, are 
growing upon this rocky track, one being especially noticeable at the point 
where the angle is made. The British track way, or “ Hollow way,” is here 
parallel with the Roman one, at only a few yards’ distance to the north. It 
is of this part of the road that Dr. Robson says :*— 


Here it has the appearance of two rather high embankments, from between which the gravel 
may have been removed ; in one part for sixty or seventy yards, where the red sandstone cropped out, 
there were two deep ruts with the horse track between, while the soft rock has been cut down on 
each side, so as clearly to define the breadth of the road.t 

Again, Dr. Robson says :— 

In Delamere Forest there is a piece of road pointing to Chester, over the sandstone rock, with 
the cart ruts and horse track quite distinct, with ditches and parallel cops on each side. 


The road still going eastward emerges by an excavation into the level 
ground, but before reaching the latter, there is on each side of it a semicircular 
cutting. These cuttings are opposite to each other, are dug to the same depth, 
and have been affected by modern agricultural operations in exactly the same man- 
ner as the road itself. Mr. Kirk suggests that they may have been places for keep- 
ing and changing horses. Just beyond this a slight angle is made in the road, and 
before it leaves this large field we find it in embankment form, though nearly 
obliterated by ploughing. The embankment is over 40 feet in width, traces of 
the fossae are quite visible, and the soil on the summit, owing to the gravel being 
mixed with it, is of light brown colour and totally different from that on either 
side. This is by the hedge on the W. side of the road leading down to 
Delamere School from the house of Mr. H. Thompson, who farms this Organ’s 
Dale Field, in which I may mention have been found, along the track of the 
road, a great number of ancient horse shoes. The Roman road now crosses the 
modern road named above. In the field on the H. side of the latter the agger 
of the Roman road is visible in the N.W. corner, and, in the nook of the next, is 
excavated. Standing on the top of Edisbury Hill, when the crops are off the 
ground, the three last named fragments of the road are much better seen as a 


*Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanc. and Cheshire, vol. iii., p. 71, ina paper read March 6th, 1851. See also Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Past and Present, vol. i., p 230. 


t Archeological Journal, vol, xxv., p. 336. ۰ 
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whole than from any other spot. It is from there distinctly seen pointing to the 
hill itself, the base of which it has now reached, and on which, as will hereafter 
be seen, there was probably a small Roman post. From Edisbury Hill the 
Roman road and the modern one are more or less identical, forming the lane 
which runs into the modern road running south from Delamere Railway Station. 
Part of this lane is cut through the rock ; its course is S.E., and in the lower part 
of it where it descends the hill in a gradient ofgabout 1 in 17, the ground has been 
cut away in places and artificially raised in others, the north side especially being 
noticeable as raised above the field level. Where it joins the above named road 
from Delamere Station to the Abbey Arms, it was cut through, Mr. Deacon 
informed me, by the men laying the water pipes for the Liverpool Corporation. 
The gravel, which was mixed with broken stones, formed a thick layer, and 
was found about two feet beneath the surface. 

Having crossed this modern road, the Roman one is visible in a ploughed 
field on the other side, called Broomycroft. Here it is in embankment form, with 
the fossae visible, though the road has been much reduced in height, and the 
fossae much filled up, owing to the marling, and continual ploughing. It is 
in fact a valuable fragment from being in what may be called “ a transition state,” 
and shewing how the immense embankments of the road visible at Lob Slack 
(to be described immediately) can easily be reduced to the level not only of 
this fragment, but of that at the E. end of Organ’s Dale Field. But reduced 
as it is, Mr. Kirk and myself, on measuring it, found it to be 31 feet 
in width on the summit of the agger (it had no doubt originally been 36 
feet, like other parts of the road); and from the centre of one fosse to the 
centre of the other the width was 67 feet. From the deepest part 
of the fossae the road was still about nine feet high. This embankment 
continues for about 800 feet, and the gravel is plainly visible on its summit. 
In the spring of 1884 a workman was summoned for trespassing, by persistently 
walking along this embankment (then under the plough) every morning to his 
work; but he won his case by proving that it was formerly a high road, and that 
when young he had invariably, like the other inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
used it as such. This field was enclosed in 1862. At the bottom (or E. end) 
of this field, to use Mr. Kirk’s words—‘“ The road makes an angle to the left 
<“ for about 250 yards, leaving Thieves Moss on the right, Relics Moss,”—(a 
singular name, probably referring to some discoveries made in it: W. T. W.)— 
» Longridge and Leachmere on the left, and passing Pedlar’s Oak Gap at the 
“ end of Longridge.” This Longridge is a huge ridge or embankment which 
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continues from this spot to near Delamere Railway Station. It has by many 
been thought artificial, and this is not improbable ; but it seems hardly straight 
enough for a Roman work. If it be so, it is the highest road embankment 
in the kingdom. Continuing Mr. Kirk’s account, he says :— 

From the next angle, near the S.E. end of Leachmere, the road is readily tracked after 
the plough—(i.e. by the gravelly line: W. T. W.)—across Plover’s Moss, and nearly opposite 
Snidleymere it is partly cut through by an excavation for a tram line, which was constructed for 
the conveyance of marl to Broomycrofts “e . . The remains of this tram track still exist in an 
embankment, and cutting, a few paces from the Roman road. Over a natural depression of the land 
at the N.E. corner of Plover’s Moss, the occupation road running north from Oakmere Farm 
is carried on an embankment several feet high and above the Roman road, the latter being visible 
on either side of the modern one. Continuing the course E.S.E. the road is traceable across 
the two next fields, leading to an oak tree in the first quick-thorn fence on that side of the 
enclosed forest. In the next field there is a slight angle, this road inclining a trifle to the right. 


Mr. Kirk’s reason for italicising the word this in the last sentence is the fact 
that at the angle named another Roman road (hereafter to be described) fell 
into this one in the second field west of Crabtree Green Lane. But the portion 
of the road we have just been tracing is perhaps that which, during the last 
twenty-five years, has suffered the greatest amount of obliteration. In 1850, 
instead of being only visible as a gravel track in the fields, it was a raised agger 
with fossae on each side. Dr. Robson says of it at this period, tracing it 
from E. to W.:— 


Two roads intersect each other at Crabtree Green, and it is from the angle on the west that the 
Watling Street, following the right line from Northwich, goes across a field and through a plantation 
to the corner of the Forest Inclosures. It is here planted over, and is more or less clearly marked 
for half a mile, running a little to the south of west. Itis nine or ten yards across, bearing a well 
marked crown with shallow ditches on each side, and traces of mounds or cops beyond them. Gravel 
is spread over the surface, and there is said by the Foresters to be a strong bed of solid gravel eighteen 
inches deep below.* 


In the Crabtree Green Lane, Mr. Kirk and myself found the road as a slight 
ridge, crossing the lane about 30 yards to the N. of the Chester and Northwich 
turnpike road, the gravel being visible in the hedge banks. In the next field it 
runs nearly parallel with the latter road, and crossing the fence on the 10. side 
of the field, becomes suddenly visible in its nearly original state. At the fence 
named, both the fossae are filled up on the W. side, and the field is a perfect 
level, the road only being visible by the gravel track in the field; on the other 
or E. side of the fence, where part of the original forest is left, there are grand 
remains which run up to the fence, and there suddenly cease owing to cultivation 


* Trans. Hist, Soc. Lanc, and Cheshire, vol. iii., p. 71; and Lancashire and Cheshire Past and Present, vol. i., p. 230, 
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having obliterated them. In this wooded part, the agger of the road is complete, 
and the fossae on each side are 16 feet in depth. The place is called “Lob 
Slack,” there being a descent to a small valley, probably originally a morass; at 
the W. end near the fence, the distance from the centre of one fosse to that 
of the other, Mr, Kirk and myself found by measurement to be 64 feet, 
and at about 60 yards eastward they are 80 feet apart, the huge agger 
running between them. Beyond the bank on the outside of each fosse are 
other fossae and embankments, which suggest the idea of the road having here” 
. run through the centre of an intrenched area, especially as at the other side of 
the turnpike road, which crosses one of these fossae diagonally, another fosse and 
low fragment of road are visible leading to a similarly intrenched area. At the 
bottom of the “ Slack,” where the Roman road crosses the turnpike diagonally, 
the Winsford Branch Railway crosses it, the Roman road being cut through 
where the bridge now is. Here the Roman road makes a slight angle to the 
N.E., and in rising up the opposite bank of the “ Slack,” passes through the 
wood to the W. of Mr. Higson’s residence (Oakmere Hall) for about 100 
yards, the fossae being 42 feet apart, though not quite so deep as on the 
opposite side of the valley. Near the greenhouses in Mr. Higson’s grounds it 
made a slight angle in order to resume its former course, and passes through the 
gardens and an artificial sheet of water, continuing between the house and the 
turnpike road, to the lane leading from Cuddington, which it crosses immediately 
behind the old Oakmere toll house, where the gravel may be seen, and a few 
yards further H. it comes diagonally into the turnpike road, near the thirteenth 
milestone from Chester, which latter from that point changes its course and is 
made upon the site of the Roman road. For the next three quarters of a 
mile the roads continue identical, the turnpike being a fine wide road; the 
macadamised surface of its centre, which is upon the Roman gravel, is dry and 
hard, and where the fossae have been filled up at its side, the difference is very 
apparent. It thus continues until it arrives within about 200 yards of 
the Sandiway Head Hotel, where the modern road turns off to the lett, down a 
hollow, the Roman road entering (obliquely) the field on the south side of the 
turnpike opposite the hotel, at the spot where they part company; and its gravel 
is visible in the S. side of the hedge to the W. of the gate of the field. a 
ascends the slope of the latter to a remarkable dead tree in a small plantation 
on the W. side of New Park. In the Park there is a dry fosse on the E. of the 


Lodge, evidently one of those belonging to the road, proving that near the dead 
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tree before named the Roman road made an angle to the left, and rejoined the 
course of the modern turnpike, and from this point to Castle Northwich the two 
are mostly identical, though in many cases side by side. At Sandiway Bank, 
where another and minor road crosses it, the Roman road is traceable, as it is a 
little further eastward on the N.W. side of the turnpike, crossing it obliquely, 
before reaching the London and North-Western Railway Station at: Hartford. 
It runs through Hartford more or less under the site of the modern road, and 
200 yards E. of the church we found it carried over a low piece of land 
in embankment, the latter now being only a few feet high. Whilst stopping 
with Mr. Weston at his residence, “ The Heysoms,” which is a little to the N.E. 
of the Cheshire Lines Railway Station, that gentleman pointed out to me the 
Roman road in a field, called the “‘ Cadgentree Field,” * immediately opposite to 
his house, where it descended a sharp incline to the W., and is now being filled 
up with rubbish, “tipped in.” The modern road on the 8.E. side of it has 
been elevated, but the “ Cheshire Lines” Railway must have been cut through 
the Roman road. From here it is almost straight to Castle Northwich, as Mr. 
Kirk, Mr. Weston, and myself have found it. Careful observation, here and 
there reveals slight deviations between the courses of the two roads, but they 
are not worth while considering, and Mr. Kirk concluded his observations of it 
in this part. The Roman road proceeds through Castle Northwich on the track 
of the old British road between two small hills, where it is called “The Hollow 
Way,” to the spot now known as “ Castle Dockyard,” where its pavement has 
within the last six years been traced;{ and numerous relics, from the horns and 
bones of deer, and the head and tusks of the wild boar, to salt pans of medieval 
and later times, have been found on the same site. Here it forded the Weaver, 
but the ford was destroyed in the operations for making the river navigable to 
Winsford, circa A.D. 1720. On the opposite bank of the river, the street which 
comes down to the site of the ford is now called Watling Street, but this is a 
name only recently given to it, absolutely. In old deeds it is called Water Street, 
Ford Street, and Watling Street. || It was subsequently known as Lower Sheath 
Street, as being a prolongation of Sheath Street (which led to the “ Sheath ” or 
Brine Well). It passed through the “ Bull Ring,” where it has been found, and 
the late Mr. W. Stubbs, of Northwich, saw it uncovered also in the yard behind 


* In the occupation of Mr. James Moreton. 
t By comparison with Mr. Kirk’s observations, this fragment was found to agree in every way with the line, 
} Information of John Weston, Esq., and “ Cheshire Sheaf,” vol. ii., p. 219, $ 
|| Information of Mr. Weston, who has some of the deeds in his possession, 
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Js The George and Dragon ” in Witton Street, and again in the field below 
Witton Hall, near Messrs. Ashton’s works. (It is, however, doubtful whether 
this portion, or another branch from Northwich to Holford Street is the original 
road.) From Messrs. Ashton’s works, the road appears to have proceeded to near 
the S.E. corner of Pickmere, where Mr. Moreton, of Pickmere View Farm, 
recently laid it bare in draining, about two feet beneath the surface, and found it 
composed of gravel and paved with boulders. Many of these had been taken off 
the surface and piled in heaps, which had also become deeply buried. Hence it 
seems to have struck N.E., the modern road being partly upon it, and fell into 
the grand road, at or near, Over Tabley. Another branch joined Northwich 
directly with the same main road, still more or less on the Roman basis, by way 
of Over Street, Lostock Gralam, and Holford Street, running direct to Tabley 
Street, near where it joins the previously mentioned road; and combined they 
run straight forward in the track named by previous writers, past Mere Hall, 
Bucklow Hall, to the N.W. of Rostherne Mere, by New Bridge, Street Houses, 
and Street Head, entering Dunham Park, where it is still visible, past Oldfield 
Hall, leaving Altrincham half a mile to the right, through Broadheath, beyond 
which the modern road is again upon it, and then straight to the N.E. to 
Cross Street, near Crossford Bridge, where it forded the Mersey, and entered 
Lancashire, proceeding five miles further to Mancunium. Throughout its course 
it much resembles in its alternate embanked and excavated (in cutting) form, a 
modern railway in its construction.* 

The large road called the Kind (or King) Street which connected the roads 
above described, has now to be noticed. It was first referred to in Camden’s 
Britannia, where it is said: “ For from Middlewich to Northwich runs a 
<“ noble road raised with gravel to such a height as easily to be known for a 
‘ Roman work, gravel being very scarce all over these parts, and therefore 
“ now carried from this road to private houses.” Percival and Whitaker, as 
already seen, noticed it in their essays. The Bishop of Cloyne} says, after 
inspecting it a century since: “ Little of it now remains except its ancient 
<“ straight line and name;” and he adds that the raised gravel bank had been 
entirely removed by the neighbouring farmers for the sake of its material. 
He had seen, he says, persons in all parts of England destroying high raised 


Roman roads in a similar manner. 


* This route is thus spoken of by Elias Ashmole, under date of Sept. 15th, 1663—‘ From Northwich to Manchester 
goes a Causey way in a straight lyne, now called the Street way, which doubtless was the auncient Roman way from 
Manchester to Chester.”—Ashmole MSS., Bodleian Library, 854, Fo. 322. In the Watson MSS., Bod. Lib., No. 5, 
p. 137, the road from Manchester to Kinderton follows this route. 


+ See Gough’s Camden's Britannia (Edit, 1789) vol. ii., p. 425. t Lyson’s Magna Britannia, vol. ii, p. 435, 
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On 1st October, 1885, in company with Mr. Weston, I drove along the 
whole length of this road, which after leaving the spot where all the roads 
join, on the E. side of the station proceeds N,N.W. and fords the Dane a 
few yards to the W. of Ravenscroft Bridge. It almost immediately becomes 
the high road, and is used for its whole remaining length of four miles, to a place 
called “Broken Cross.” It has been a grand road of over 60 feet in width, 
but here and there a small portion of its width has been enclosed, first on one 
side and then on another, though generally the far hedge of these small 
“ crofts ” marks the original width. In some places, especially in the southern 
portion of its course, this road, despite the treatment it has received, bears 
a raised crest, distinctly marking its level as above that of the adjoining land. 
Beyond “Broken Cross ” (which was a boundary cross of the Norman Sanctuary 
of Rood Heath or Rudheath) its course is quite visible in the fields, all the 
way to “ Over Street ” (about a mile). In 1885, Mr. Jabez Thompson removed 
a considerable amount of its gravel, near Over Street Farm, for purposes 
connected with his Terra Cotta Works, near Northwich Railway Station.* At 
“ Over Street” it also crosses the continuation of the Holford Street; and on 
the N. side of Wincham Brook the late Major Townshend, of Wincham 
Hall, laid bare its course a few years since. It is no doubt to this that Mr. 
Beamont alludes} in the following words (when treating of the road from 
Wilderspool to the south): “The road . . . was again met with crossing 
“the turnpike road from Northwich to Knutsford at about 100 yards on the 
“ Knutsford side of the Wincham canal bridge, where it pointed to the end 
“of King Street and Middlewich.” But there need be no doubt as to its course, 
though its traces have not been discovered beyond this point, for Ashmole, in 
the MS. I have previously quoted, says (Fo. 822): “ From Middlewich to 
“ Budworth (leaving Northwich about a mile) and thence to Warrington is to 
“ be seene the vestiges of an highway raised with gravell, now called King’s 
“ Streete, which is supposed to have been a Roman work, there being no gravell 
“to be found within many miles of this place.” It thus made an angle to 
the westward, and of its course between Budworth and Warrington (. e. 
Wilderspool) I shall speak presently. In the isosceles triangle formed by these 
three main roads, the base being the Kind Street, and the junction at Nettleford 


the apex, there were one or two minor roads, which would be most conveniently 
described here. 
* Information of Mr. John Weston. 


t Ina pamphlet On the Roman Station at Wilderspool (Warrington, 1876), p. 25. 
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The first is one which, although apparently well known to the older 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, seems never to have been noticed until 
Mr. Kirk’s researches revealed part of its track. It branches out (as before 
mentioned) from the road leading from Chester to Northwich, in the second 
field west of Crabtree Green Lane. It runs from the junction nearly due E., 
whilst that to Northwich is at the same point tending more to the S.E., the 
roads joining at an acute angle. The former crosses Crabtree Green Lane* 
about 80 yards to the N. of the other, which is only some 30 yards from the 
Chester and Northwich Turnpike. The former also is more marked in crossing 
the lane than the latter, as regards its gravel ridge, which is plainly visible in 
the foot of the hedge bank, on each side of the lane. Its course, both across 
this lane and the fields to the E. and W., was pointed out to Mr. Kirk and myself 
by two labourers, who frequently turn its gravel up by the plough, and who 
thought it of greater importance than the one to Northwich direct. It is again 
traceable in the fence between the first and second fields on the E. of the 
Crabtree Green Lane, and in the large field which slopes down to the Winsford 
Branch Railway, it is visible running diagonally across it; in one part of this 
the remains of its embankment are visible about 60 feet wide, carrying it across 
a small hollow, whilst a little further it is cut through a ridge of land, and it is 
visible in the fence at the N.E. corner of the field. An embankment, slightly 
visible, carried it across the valley in which the railway runs, and on the opposite 
side of the line, in the rising bank of the valley, which is still well wooded, the 
agger, with the fossae each side is still very plain, the fossae being about six 
feet deep. This place is also called Lobslack, and much resembles the other 
place of that name some 600 yards distant, through which the Northwich road 
passes. They are both marked on the Ordnance Map. Mr. Kirk has traced the 
road from this point by the verge of a steep bank on the left, and it makes a 
slight angle pointing E.N.E.; but beyond the wood, in a hollow, it becomes 
less distinct. In two fields beyond this, in the same line, he found the road as 
a long hollow depression, and (at about 30 yards to the W. of the Tarporley Road) 
where, on the summit of the bank it is crossed by a fence, it is visible, as also in 
its course down to a small stream. Mr. James Gaskin, of the Hollow, informed 
him that the road was formerly visible as a long shallow bed of gravel, and that 
he remembered it being carted away. Although the cultivation in this 
neighbourhood is much older than that farther to the W., Mr. Kirk concludes 


* There seems to be a faint indication of it to the W. of this lane in the 1-inch Ordnance Map. 
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that he traced the road by a low depression, crossing the lane about 140 yards 
from the railway bridge near the hotel at Cuddington Station, and also found 
slight traces over several other fields beyond, to Gorsey Brook, at Handford, 
which it crossed there; but the traces are as yet faint, though they may some 
day be amplified. Mr. Kirk says that the line of the road points a little to the W. 
of Weaverham Church Tower ; that it will probably be found to have crossed the 
Weaver at Saltersford, and to have been continued a mile or two further until 
it fell into the road from Northwich to Warrington. 

Another road is that which I have previously alluded to, as mentioned by 
Archdeacon Wood, and which he considered as forming the communication 
between Kinderton and Chester. Having traced the road W. from the former 
place as far as Stanthorne, instead of detecting the main line vid Winsford and 
Over, he takes the line of a smaller road branching off to the N.W., and says* it 
would cross— 

The river Weaver at Bradford, near Newbridge, in digging the foundations of which Roman antiquities were 
„ found. Ihave traced this road from Kinderton a short way, an4 if the line of it was extended, it would 
pass down Bradford Mill Lane by the south side of Whitegate Church, and, leaving Petty Pool to the right, 
would enter the Northwich and Chester road, the northern Watling Street, at 18+ miles from Chester. 

My. Kirk, after examining this road, says :— 

There can be no doubt whatever that Bradford Mill Lane is Roman, and it retains its original features 
with remarkable distinctness. It runs for fully a mile in a direct line, and is about 25 feet wide from 
fosse to fosse. It is carried over the low places in the land on an embankment which, in one place, 
is about five feet high ; and in one part the high ground is cut through to the depth of six feet, and 
in another there is a cutting about eight feet deep. This is a bye lane at present, and the amount of 
its traffic may be estimated from the fact that it is cindered. 

He suspects that this road had two arms at Whitegate, one of which made 
for Salterswall; but however this may be (for at present nothing has been traced) 
it is hardly doubtful that Archdeacon Wood was correct in carrying it to the 
Northwich road, near the fifteenth milestone from Chester, for the lane from 
Whitegate to this point seems more or less to be on the Roman basis the whole 
distance. On its line there is a large artificial mound called Harnslow, which I 
visited with Mr. Kirk. It seems to have been a mons exploratorius, probably 
also doing duty as a botontinus. This road crosses the Watling Street at right 
angles, and is pointing direct for Weaverham Church, being used as a bye lane 
to within a mile and a half of that edifice, near which it would fall into the road 
from Crabtree Green.} 


* Trans. Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. i., p. 46. + This is erroneous; it should be 15 miles. 


_ fAs Mr. Kirk has, in the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
given the results of the explorations of these roads on a larger scale, it will not be out of place if I introduce a eopy of 
his published plan, which is accordingly here inserted: 
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The chief road leading from Chester to the south (in all probability to 
Wroxeter, but its course has not been clearly traced), on leaving the southern 
gate of the castrwm (in Bridge Street) continues as far as Castle Street partially 
under Lower Bridge Street, the houses on the western side of which have 
encroached 12 or 13 yards upon its line. It then proceeds through 
Shipgate Street and Skinner’s Lane, passing by the angle of the gaol, on the 
site of what was formerly the Old “ Ship Gate” or “ Hole in the Wall,” a 
medieval gateway at the foot of St. Mary’s Hill, as we shall see when coming 
to the question of the city walls and gates. Here there was a ford across the 
river, which continued in use, long after the bridge sixty yards higher up the 
river had been built. According to all precedent, there ought to be, were 
search made for them, a large number of Roman coins, fibulae, and small 
ornaments of gold, silver, and bronze, in the mud at the bottom of the river, 
each side of this ford, which were thrown in as offerings to the presiding 
goddess of the Dee, either for expected or accomplished help, in fording the 
stream at low water, or crossing by boat at high tide. On reaching the opposite 
bank we find the rock has been cut down, and a street formed leading up the 
hill, which in Pennant’s time* appears to have been very visible, but is now 
overgrown with grass. This spot is called ‘‘ Edgar’s Field,” and on the rock 
a few feet on the right of the roadway, is, within a small recess, a figure of 
Minerva (hereafter to be described). Some Roman buildings appear also to 
to have stood on the road side in this field. The road continued its course 
in a straight line, and its remains are found beneath the houses and gardens 
on the summit of the hill. It crossed Greenway Street, and from Handbridge 
to the curve of the river at Iron Bridge, the Eccleston Road has been made 
upon it, passing through Netherleigh, and by Green Bank. Along this portion 
of its course excavations for laying water pipes were made in September and 
October, 1884. The cutting was only two feet wide. From near the N.W. 
angle of Green Bank grounds about 600 yards of the Roman road was especially 
visible, going northwards. Its width could not be ascertained ; but its surface 
varied from two to three feet below the level of the present road. It was 
formed of a layer of boulder stones from four inches to afoot in size, resting 
in hard clay, and above them a layer of coarse gravel, which had originally 
formed the basis for the paving of flag stones, but they had however been 
removed, About a foot of black soil intervened between it and the foundation 


* Tour in Wales (Edit. 1810) vol. i., p. 154. 
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of the present roadway. Nearer to Chester, at Stonehouse, the road was 
more perfect, being covered by its flags, which were formed of red sandstone, 
and were 18 inches by 12, and eight inches thick.* In 1848, another portion 
of the road which retained its paving was uncovered at Primrose Hill.t At 
Iron Bridge the modern road keeps more to the right, and the Roman one 
proceeds straight on, through the fields, to Eccleston. In Lyson’s time it was 
very visible in these fields, but is now barely traceable except by excavation. } 
According to Britton (Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ii., p. 238)—“ The 
“ traces of a Roman road in the tract between this village (Eccleston) and 
“ Chester, are very distinguishable, gravel and the remains of pavement being 
“frequently dug up. It passes through Haton Park, and crosses the Dee at 
OHO 

About mid way between Iron Bridge and Eccleston on the left hand side 
of the Roman road, and between it and the Dee, there is a small semicircular 
earthwork, the bow of which, about 220 yards in length, faces 8.8.H., and stood 
a few years since eight yards high above the meadows.§ The chord, 120 yards, 
is formed by a fosse and rampart cut through the higher ground which the camp 
joins at the rear. It takes up nearly the whole space between the river and the 
road, but from its form and surroundings cannot be of Roman origin.|| ‘On the 
“east side of the road as it approaches Eccleston, are ’’—says Ormerod ٩ ‘‘indica- 
“tions of artificial terraces running out from the road to the Dee.” Though 
much obliterated during the last seventy years, these are still visible, but it seems 
doubtful whether they are artificial or formed naturally by running water from 
the uplands. It is right, however, to say, that near other Roman stations in 
Britain, terraces of land apparently brought into cultivation, have been 
detected. At the E. end of Eccleston Church there is a mound about nine 
feet high, and 42 feet in diameter at the base, which is probably either a 
botontinus or a road side exploratory mount, but it has never been examined, 
except that some 35 years since, it was reduced in height, and the material 
then obtained was used to form an artificial bank by its side. The present 
sexton helped to remove this soil, and asserts that no discoveries whatever 
were made on the occasion. The mound lies between the road and the river. 
The road now enters Eaton Park, and a modern one is partially made upon it. 


* Information from Mr. G. W. Shrubsole. + Journal Brit. Arch@ol. Association, vol. v., p. 228. 
} Bishop of Cloyne in Lyson’s Mag. Brit., vol. ii., p. 434. 
§ Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. ii., pp. 319-20. 
|| It has been thought an outwork of the Parliamentarian Army in the Civil War, 
T Hist. of Cheshire, vol. ii., p. 320. 
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About the middle of last century this part of the Eaton grounds was in fields, 
several of which in an old map bear the name of “ Pavement Hey,’’* thus further 
corroborating the course of the track of the road. A little further on, in what 
was then low marshy ground, the road was formed upon a foundation of piles; 
this portion was discovered in making the artificial lake, fed from the Dee, in 
front of the Hall, and was pointing direct for the ford at Aldford. When the 
water is low at Aldford, the paved causeway, formed of large stones, may still be 
seen at the bottom of the river,{ and here again the river bed should be productive 
of coins, &c., each side of the ford. By its layer of gravel the line of the road 
was lately visible in a ditch on the hill on the opposite side of the river, where it 
ascended to the village of Aldford.{ A camp, within which a Norman Castle was 
afterwards built, protected the ford. 

Our difficulties with regard to the road now begin. Did it lead to Holt, to 
Bangor, to Shocklach, or to Stretton and Malpas? Let us examine some of the 
views on the subject. 

- Foote Gower (Add. MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 68) says that the first Dr. 
Gower (died 1745), Mr. Carrington, and Mr. Stones, who all wrote before Horsley, 
agreed in fixing upon Malpas as Boviwm, and he calls the road a “ grand military 
way” from Chester to Malpas, ‘‘ which is even still perceptible.” He then 
notices Aldford, Burton, Stretton, &c., as being upon its line, and in a note adds: 
‘“‘ Malpas, which is not far from Stretton, is situated on the nearest road between 
۰» Chester and Whitchurch, though it is seldom made use of except in the 
“ summer time, upon account of the ruinous and defective state of it.” 


Horsley§ says :— 
The general consent of Antiquaries leads us to Bangor. And both Aldford and Stretton (the 


seat of the ingenious and learned Mr. Wright) by being in the way, or not much out of it, strengthen 
their conjecture, who suppose the military way to have taken this course. No visible remains of the 
way are pretended, nor could I discern any when I rode from Chester to Bangor to enquire into this 
matter . . . . Dr. Gale says that Roman coins are often found here (Bangor), but I could not 
hear of any such thing when I was on the spot. 

In connection with this, it may be said that Leland in his Itinerary (vol. v., 
p. 26, fo. 33) says— Dee syn changing the botom runnith now thoroug the mydle 
“ betwixt thes two gates (of Bangor), one being a mile distant from the other, 
“ and yn this grounde be ploughid up foundations of squarid stonys, and Romayne 
“« money is founde there.’’. It is evident from the opposite gates being a mile 

* Mr. W. W. Foulkes in Arch. Camb., vol. i. (3rd series), p. 238. 


+ Ibid., p. 238, Ormerod, vol. ii., p. 320, and information from Rev. Canon Turner. 
t Ormerod ii., p. 320. § Britannia Romana, p. 416. 
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distant, and from the fact of the Dee running through the area, that this can be 
the site of no Roman station. It may perhaps refer to the walls and gates 
surrounding the monastic buildings destroyed early in the seventh century, which 
were of large extent. Roman money would probably at that time be still current 
in Britain. l 

What Horsley means by placing both Aldford and Stretton on the road to 
Bangor it is difficult to say. He would appear to have gone from Aldford to 
Farndon, for it is evident he visited Holt Castle, as he says, a few lines further 
on, “ When I saw Holt Castle I had some thoughts of a station there, but I 
“could discover no satisfactory evidence of it, and other circumstances seem 
“not to answer.” His friend, Dr. Tilston, in his copy of Horsley’s Britannia 
Romana (preserved at Chester), says in a MS. note on this, “Aldford and Stretton 
‘Care not on the way or near it, but Mr. Horsley went this way to see Mr. Wright. 
«I was with him; it is four or five miles round about.” Dr. Tilston further adds, 
as to the coins being found at Bangor, “It is a mistake of Dr. Gale’s.” 


The next notice of consequence* regarding this road is in a paper by the 
Rev. Mr. Wrighte, in the Archgologia, vol. xii., p. 90, who says: “ Since Mr. 
‘“‘Horsley’s time, traces of the Roman road leading through Eccleston and Old 
“Ford (Aldford), have been discovered, where the road seems to have been 
“ divided, one branch going directly towards Bangor, in Flintshire, and the 
“other through Stretton and Malpas to Wirswall, near Whitchurch, on the 
““ borders of Shropshire, where it joined the road leading to Condate, Mediolano.” 
(By the last named road he means the one running S.W. from Kinderton: 
W.T.W.) 


Dr. Bennett (Bishop cf Cloyne), who, with the Chancellor of his diocese, 
(Rev. T. Leman), walked over nearly every Roman road in Britain, was the next 
writer on the subject, and his evidence is of no mean weight. He says, in 
Lyson’s Magna Britannia, vol. ii., p. 484 :— 


From the south gate of the station at Chester, a great road runs straight to Eccleston, visible in the 
fields on the left of the turnpike road; it goes through Eaton Park and crosses the Dee at Oldford, 
proceeds to Caldecot, near Stretton, by Shocklach Church, which stands on it; Broughton Church, 
and Sarn Bridge to Banchor, from whence one branch of it continued to the Mediolanum of Antonine’s 


Second Iter, which was probably on the banks of the Verniew, and the other bears through Shropshire 
for Wroxeter, &c. \ ۱ 


* Dr. Stukeley merely notes the road between Aldford and Chester. In his Iter Boreale, p. 31, he و‎ co 
5 ۰ ۰ 5 £ و‎ Be 9 ays: 
is here preserved going by the river side to Aldford;” and at p. 33, “ Walking beyond the rose I found the Ronee 
going to Bonium. It answers precisely to the great street of the city . . . and is extremely strait. It gces trode 
Eccleston, Easton, &¢.” He then notices the statue of Minerva on the rock by the side of the road. 


a 
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It is evident, by his using the word “Banchor” for Bangor, that the Bishop 
had fallen to some extent under the influence of the forged Itinerary -of Richard, 
which had, subsequent to Horsley’s time, been concocted by Bertram, and 
published by Dr. Stukeley, in which Bangor is Latinised into Banchoriwm, and. 
made to be the same place as the Boviwm of Antoninus. 

Dr. Ormerod (History of Cheshire, vol. i., p. 24, note) says of this road, 
which is No. IE. in his list :— 

“ From Wroxeter to Chester, through Broxton Hundred by Aldford, leaving Stretton to the 
right, and the Roman station at Holt to the left;” yet in the same work, vol. ii., p. 820, he says: 
Its further progress, which must necessarily have been between Stretton and the Roman post at 
Holt, has eluded observation . . . The church of Shocklach has been said to stand upon it. 
The continuation of the line points on Bangor, through the opening between the termination of the 
Broxton hills and the course of the Dee,” 


The Rev. W. H. Massie agrees more with the Bishop of Cloyne, for he says:* 
“The Roman road from Chester was traced in a direct line over the river below 
“the old bridge, past Edgar’s cave, along the Eaton road, across the ford at 
“ Aldford in a direct line to Shocklach, reaching Banchorium by a slight angle 
“to avoid the bend in the river.” 

The latest writer on the subject, the Rev. M. H. Lee,+ carries the straight 
line of the road about two miles south of Aldford, where, at Churton, he says it 
throws off a branch going some distance through the fields to the Bechin, 
Stretton, Malpas, to the Lower Wyche, where it is paved; thence to Hglwys-y- 
Groes, in Hanmer Parish, and so into Shropshire. The main road he carries on 
to Shocklach, where he says it divided, one branch going to Bangor through 


the Worthenbury meadows, in which the name of Ty-yn-Ford (house on the ۰ 


road), he says indicates its course; and, as regards Bangor, he tells us “ The 
“ course of the road leading towards Chester is plainly to be seen on the east 
bank of the river.”{ Like every one else, however, he could find no Roman 
remains at the village. The other branch he says went from Shocklach by 
Broughton Hall, Threapwood, Sarn Bridge, Tallern, and so by Willington Cross 
and Croxton, towards Hanmer. 

Let us try and unravel this entangled mass of evidence. With the exception 
of the existence of the road between Bangor and Shocklach, of which I am very 


* Trans. Chester Archaeol. Soc., vol. i., p. 189. 
{In a paper in vol. v. (4th series) of the Archeologia Cambrensis, pp. 200-215, entitled: “ The Course of the Watling 
Street between Uriconiwm and Deva.” 


t This is in direct contradiction to Horsley, who, visiting the place 175 years since, should have found the road if 
visible, as it would then have been much more perfect. I myself could find no trace of it in 1885, when I visited the 


neighbourhood in company with Mr, Lee: 
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sceptical, there-is more or less some truth in the statements of all these writers. 
As will be:séen when I come to treat of the subject of villas, there seems to have 
_been-one of some size at Crew, nearly opposite Holt, which was E residence 
“of a person connected with the Twentieth Legion. This, in addition to the fact 
that numerous Roman coins have been found at Holt, and slight traces of 
earthworks beiug visible on each side of the river,* apparently indicates the 
existence of a Roman settlement, to which, no doubt, the road would lead, and 
which I think, from personal observation, is more or less traceable ; the modern 
road from Aldford to tke E. of Farndon being in places upon its site. If 
Bovium were on this line of road, which I do not think, it would certainly be at 
Holt or Farndon, for the distance, nine English, or ten Roman miles, exactly 
agrees, whilst Bangor is at least 15 Roman miles from Chester. It continues 
to the right of the modern road, visible occasionally by its track in the fields 
(except a short straight portion of it south of Crew Hall, still used as a road), to 
Shocklach. I am not certain as to the church being upon its site, though it is 
near, but the Bishop of Cloyne had more opportunities a century ago to observe 
it, than can now be possible. Caldecote, which it passes, I take to be the site 
of another villa,as will be seen hereafter. South of Shocklach we come upon its 
track again, in a short piece of road made upon its site, connecting the road 
running W. to Lane End with that at Shocklach Green. After passing through 
the fields again, it is visible in the straight portion of the road running N. and 
S. at Shocklach Hall, but then, almost all traces of it are lost to the county 
boundary, just across which a small piece of it is still in use, and it makes a 
slight angle, running by Broughton Hall, and thence by Sarn Bridge, Tallern, 
and Willington Cross, to Croxton, as described by Mr. Lee. This is certainly 
the main road from Chester southward. A fine fragment of it I lately detected, 
in company with Mr. Lee, on the W. side of Croxton Pool (across the county 
boundary), in Flintshire, which is 56 feet in width, counting from the depression 
marking the fosse on each side, and 6 feet in height; it is about 200 yards in 
length, and adjoining it, on the west side, is a mound (mons exploratorius), 226 
feet from E. to W., and 182 feet from N. to S$. The preservation of this 
fragment of the road, pointing almost exactly N. and S., is evidently due to the 
fact that it at this point crossed a slack, or hollow, which was formerly a morass, 
Croxton Pool being the sole remnant of the latter. The road is slightly visible 
in the fields beyond, especially those on the north, and its southward course (in 
Flintshire, &c.), may also be traced. 


* Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of Wales, article “ Holt.” 
t It was cut through near here by the men employed in laying the pipes for the new Liverpool Waterworks, 
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The fragment of road called “ Street Ludin,” named by Mr. Lee,* is visible 
in a small croft on the south side of the road leading front Penley to Hanmer (both 
in Flintshire). It is 118 feet in length, 38 feet wide, at present 3 feet in height, 
and grass-grown, pointing N.N.W. and S.S.E. It is traceable in the field 
across the road to the north by its gravel track, just beyond which a new gravel 
pit has been opened upon its site, and a little further there is an old one. Its 
direction suits well for Bangor, and if any Roman road has gone to that place 
from Shropshire, I think this will be the one, but it is out of my present 
province to describe it. 


That another road branched from Aldford to Stretton seems certain; but 
whether any of the modern roads are upon its site, or it has been totally 
destroyed, seems very uncertain. No traces are visible, but cultivation has been 
going on for centuries upon this line. In Stone’s MSS. mention is made of a paved 
causeway being buried in the churchyard at Coddington, but the direction is not 
given, and the present rector, who has been in the parish for about 30 years, 
never heard of its being come upon in grave digging, and this place seems rather 
out of the track. Stukeley says that Roman coins had been found at Stretton, 
and there was visible about a mile to the south of this place, a few years since, a 
pavement of large stones, evidently part of the Roman road which, between 
Stretton and Malpas, is more or less the site of the modern one, and this continues 
to “The Hough,” a mile S.S.E. of the latter. If this road were carried forward 
in the same line it would point direct to Wirswall (said to be the highest land in 
Cheshire, and a very remarkable spot), but there are no traces of it between 
these points, though at Wirswall itself, in company with Mr. B. Ll. Vawdrey and 
Rev. M. H. Lee, I observed a ridge some three or four feet high and thirty feet 
broad in one of the fields adjoining the farm-house. It strongly resembled a 
Roman road, but I could not detect its further progress and connection, so will 
not venture upon mere hypothesis as to its course. There is a field about a mile 
and three quarters E.N.E. of the “ Hough ” (No. 572 in Sheet LX., 12, of Field 
Ordnance Map of Cheshire) in which the celebrated tabula of Trajan, named 
“The Malpas Diploma,” was found, and an adjoining one to the south (No. 25) 
contains some very remarkable elevated land, three sides of which seem as if 
fortified by a deep fosse, but it has no connection with any Roman road, and 
there are other irregularities which militate against its having been a Roman 
station. Another field to the east (on the opposite side of the moor), which is 


* Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. v., 4th series, p: 212. 
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low and swampy, bears in an old survey the name of “The Causey Field,” but 
it probably took its name from a narrow path paved with boulders which runs 
through its boggy soil, and which is only, I found, about a yard in width. 


I should opine that the Roman road beyond “The Hough” has by a slight 
angle to the W. taken the course to Whitchurch, or Pan Castle; near that town, 
but so far no traces have been found. There is, however, a “‘ Pepper Street ” in 
Whitchurch (a significant name), and a few small Roman articles and coins have 
been found; many of the latter have been found near Pan Castle, but these 
places are beyond the county boundary, and consequently beyond my present 
range, though I shall have occasion to again refer to the last named place. 


From the traces, which are somewhat obscure, I think that Mr. Lee’s idea of 
a branch from Malpas to Lower Dirtwich is probably correct, but the road was 
merely a small vicinal way. 

It is evident also that the Roman road from Chester into North Wales, the 
Eleventh Iter of Antoninus, was for a few miles from the former place concurrent 
with the one to the south, for the Roodeye being then an estuary, with a somewhat 
steep peninsula on its western side, beyond which the ground adjoining the river 
was marshy, it is certain that no Roman road issued from the Water Gate, 
and very unlikely that one commenced on the high land opposite. It is most 
probable, as Mr. W. Wynne Ffoulkes was the first to point out (Arch. Camb., 
vol. i., 3rd series, p. 240), that it branched off from the road to the south somewhere 
about the centre of Haton Park, for some fields on the north side of Belgrave 
Avenue are called the Strettons, spelt on an old map “ Streatons.” They seem 
to be too far from the southern road to derive their name from that quarter, and 
would appear to indicate the line of a paved road to the west, though its line has 
evaded observation hitherto. The probability is that it divided into two branches, 
one going to the Roman post at Caergwrle, and the other running by Croes Street 
towards Mold; but in any event the portion of it in Cheshire would be very short, 
only some four or five miles in length. I have sometimes thought that Belgrave 
Avenue was upon its site, and that after running for some distance to the N.W. 
beyond it, towards Broughton, the road made an angle and turned almost due 
W. towards Mold, especially as we find a “ Cold Harbour” on this line, by the 
side of the modern road, which is very straight, and may be more or less on a 
Roman basis. It seems certain that Mold was on the line of the Iter in its 
progress towards Varae, but all this must be necessarily embraced in a Cambria 
Romana. The stations on the route have, however, all been satisfactorily 
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identified. Mr. Ffoulkes states on the same page, “I think the exit of the road 
“from Deva must have lain across Saltney Marsh, or the Lache.” 


_If Dr. Foote Gower however be correct, there was another road from Chester 
to Aldford, on the eastern bank of the Dee. He thinks that, owing to frequent 
floods caused by the melting of the snow in the Welsh mountains, the ford at 
Aldford would sometimes be impracticable for a long period; and further states 
that three Roman roads branched off from Boughton, where there was a small 
camp (this will be described hereafter), one of which was made to counteract the 
danger and delay caused by the floods at Aldford. ‘ Because,” he says, ‘there 
“was another Roman road which proceeded from Deva to Boviwm in the 
“ direction of Boughton and of Huntingdon, that was entirely free from any 
“ accidents of this nature” (Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 69-70). With 
modern modifications, this road still exists, and by close inspection any one 
acquainted with the formation of Roman roads may detect its origin, in 
spite of the new coating which covers it, and the curves (only slight 
ones) introduced into its track. These were rendered necessary by the 
old road becoming thoroughly impassable in places, when vehicles or horses 
made a détowr, until they reached a portion of the road which was in 
repair. In modernising the road, these curves were adopted, rather than 
the straight line. 


Taking next the roads to the north from Chester, the most important is that 
leading to Wilderspool, which issued from the North Gate, following the track of 
the present Upper Northgate Street for some distance, until the latter divides 
into two branches, one called the Parkgate road, the other called the Birkenhead 
road. Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, of Chester, informs me that a few years since in 
building some new cottages in the angle formed by the junction of these two 
roads, excavations were made, and the Roman road was found proceeding in a 
straight line between them. It rested on the red sandstone, which here rises 
three or four feet above the level; this had been cut away and the road paved. 
It is in a straight line at this point with the road issuing from Chester to the 
south, but like the modern road it divided a little further on, into two or more 
branches, though the exact spot has not yet been revealed. The main line to 
Wilderspool can only be identified with certainty when we reach Hoole, Bank, 
so that it is most probable the road continued straight until it reached Abbot’s 
Grange, and then turned to the N.E., more or less, on the site of Brook Lane. 
The fact of Roman interments (generally made by the road side), having been 
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found in this locality seems confirmatory evidence.* It seems very doubtful 
that the road through Newton Hollows (the old pack horse track) was its line. 
If so, it must have required more than one angle to conduct it from where it has 
last been traced to Hoole Bank.| From this latter place Mr. Shrubsole and 
myself traced it in May, 1885, some distance to the N.E. The present road from 
Hoole Bank bears the name of “ The Street,” or “ Back Street” and occupies the 
centre of the Roman way, which has been 56 to 60 feet wide (as we found by 
measurement) originally. On this route small crofts have been taken from its width 
for some distance, first on one side then on the other, which gives it a somewhat 
zig-zag appearance, and narrows it to a country lane, but the inside hedges of these 
crofts shew the original width, and run parallel to the hedges on the opposite side of 
the road. We were accompanied on this exploration by William Dentith, of 
Mickle Trafford, a man of 74 years of age, who had lived in the neighbourhood 
for 57 years, and had been employed on the roads for 22 years. He well 
remembered many of these crofts having been taken in from the road, and 
pointed out its original width. It is very visible in a field called “The Green 
Piece,” farmed by Mr. Littler, and on the Earl uf Shrewsbury’s property. It is 
from Hoole Bank, pointing clearly to Helsby Hill, and along its centre there is a 
paved track of boulder stones, three or four feet wide, edged with red sandstone 
kerbs. This was the old pack horse track when the Roman road became out of 
repair on its sides. The Roman road was alternately raised by embankment, 
and cut through any small rise. It is formed upon a low ridge rising above the 
surrounding land, which has always been subject to flooding. The road, which 
is perfectly straight, is only shewn for about half a mile on the Ordnance Map, 
which makes its direct line terminate soon after “ Salter’s Lane” is passed, but 
we found its course plainly traceable across the fields into Tyre’s (or Tyrer’s) 
Lane (which leads down to some low meadows) and into the “ Gibbet Piece,” 
where executions (and I believe interments) took place in the last and beginning 
of the present century, a clump of trees marking the spot. It then passed an 
adjoining farm-house, which must have been built at the side of it, and made 
for the ford at Bridge Trafford. The name of this place I consider to be a 
in no Givi Wat, (think thero can bo no dohi tiat tha eed ee ee a 
fosse) was engrafted into the system of earthen ramparts at this point, as it formed a ready wade fortification. After 
the war all these earth works were, by order, levelled, and this will account for the disappearance of the road, 


beyond the portion retained for use as the present Brook Lane, which though on the same site as the road, has lost its 
elevation, and the same fact led to the disuse of the Roman Street or “ high ” way. 


t Mr. Shrubsole informs me that there is a 
outside Messrs. Dickson & Co.’s nurseries, ina d 
probably passed throu 
remoyed every trace, 


tradition of an old road having existed at a point about 100 yards 
y ۱ irect line between Brook Lane and the road at Hoole Bank. It 
gh the nurseries, but the high state of cultivation in which they have been for many years has 
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corruption of Stratford, or Streetford (derived from the Latin stratum), as we 
have it in many different ways, i.e., Stratford, Stretford, Strafford, Strefford, 
Stafford, &c., and another example of Trafford occurs near Manchester. After 
crossing the river the road makes straight for Dunham-on-the-Hill, part of the 
turnpike road being upon its site. The name of this place bespeaks an early 
Saxon origin, owing no doubt to those people having established a settlement by 
the line of theroad. After passing through Hapsford it passes beneath the camp 
on Helsby Hill, probably occupied by the Romans whilst the road was making, 
the turnpike being at times upon its site, and at others diverted. Hence it 
passed on through Frodsham, another instance of the Saxon “ham ” (for a 
village), and by some believed to have been originally “ Fordsham,” which would 
intimate that the road here crossed the Weaver. That it crossed that river 
somewhere in this neighbourhood is an undoubted fact. Just across the river is 
a place of the name of Sutton. Mr. Beamont in his pamphlet on Wilderspool 
(Warrington, 1876), says, at p. 20 :—“ On the 25th July, 1825, the late Rev. 
“ George Heron, of Daresbury Hall, informed the writer that when the Weaver 
“canal at Sutton was made in 1808, the workmen, in making a deep cutting in 
“a slightly diagonal direction across the Chester turnpike road, came upon a 
“ semicircular arch of good masonry, which he took to be Roman work.” There 
was also found at the same time an old pavement at about six feet below the 
surface. The portion exposed was eight or ten yards long, and three or four 
broad, but its direction is not stated. Mr. Beamont also states that in medieval 
charters there is a place in Sutton called Chestergate. This name is very 
significant—gate is a well known equivalent for road in old deeds, and it survives 
in many places to the present day, whilst the prefix ‘‘ Chester ” plainly indicates 
the whole to mean “Chester Road.” We have thus evidence of the existence of a 
road here to Chester in medieval times, and as few, if any, post Roman roads had 
then been made in Britain, we may safely assume that we are here on the track of 
the Roman one. From this point the road turned to the N.E., towards Preston- 
on-the-Hill, and thence for the next three miles the modern road is known to be 
more or less on the Roman one. Somewhere in this neighbourhood, in Halton 
parish, Mr. Beamont states that medieval charters name a place called “ Strete 
<“ Moor,” but I am doubtful whether this applies to the road under consideration, 
or to another to be named hereafter. About mile beyond Daresbury, to which 
point we have now traced it, the course of the road is no longer visible, but as it 
is pointing direct for the station at Wilderspool, only some 2} miles distant, 
there is no doubt as to its objective point. Another branch of the road N. from 


Chester would appear to have led from “The Abbots’ Grange”’ to near Blacon 
2 1 
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Point, though I am not certain of its Roman origin. In 1883 it was necessary 
to divert a water course from one side of the road, which runs from Chester to 
Saughall by Stone Bridge, to the other. This operation was carried out about half 
a mile beyond the latter place, on a slight rise, near where a road to Blacon Hall 
branches off to the south-west, and the workmen in cutting through the present 
road found, about two feet beneath it, the foundations of a much older one, made 
up of one or two layers of boulder stones resting on clay. So far as it could be 
made out it was 10 or 12 feet wide. In one direction it was pointing a little to 
the right of Blacon Point, and in the other to the outskirts cf Chester. I am 
indebted to Mr. G. W. Shrubsole for these particulars, who obtained them, not 
only from the workman who discovered the road, but also from a friend who was 
passing at the time it was uncovered, and called his attention to it. Whether 
this road was continued along the river side to Meols may be questioned, but 
from information I received some fifteen years since from one of the Royal 
Engineers engaged in the Ordnance Survey, it would appear that opposite Neston, 
a road running parallel with the river bank is buried beneath the sand and silt 
at 100 yards from the present river side. What age it may be of, I am unaware. 

That the settlement at Meols must have had communication with Chester 
is unquestionable, though the traces of any road between the two places 
are very faint. From the former place to Greasby, and a little beyond, there 
seem to be traces, the modern road being partially upon the line; but beyond 
this, all is doubtful. There are traces of an old road at Poulton Lancelyn, of 
which Ormerod (Hist. of Cheshire, vol. ii., p. 188), after an assumption that the 
estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee have met in the valley between Wirral 
and Broxton in confluence, says: “This theory will raise the tide in a similar 
“ manner in a creek which parts Bromborough and Bebington, and carry it up 
“ the course of a deep valley which is crossed by an antient road below 
“ Poulton Lancelyn. It is observable that the fields on each side of this pass, 
“which is now nearly disused, retain the name of the Marfords.” This is 
confirmed by an examination of the site, and correspondence which I have 
had with Thomas Green, Esq., the owner of the fields, and his agent, Mr. 
W. B. Burnham. The road is now again much used, but all traces of its 
ancient origin have been removed by modern alterations and diversions, the 
first of which was no doubt effected when the Lancelyns built their castle here. 
Whether it was originally Roman or not, I should not like to hazard an opinion. 
Its course is erratic, yet still there is a “ Windy Harbour ” on its track, about 
three-quarters of a mile from The Marfords, the same name having been applied 
to the farm for along period. But to reach this spot from Chester, the road 
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would probably pass through Backford, again a suggestive name. Another 
small fragment of road which runs on the north side of Bebington Church, 
pointing N.W., is dignified in the neighbourhood by the title of the ‘“ Roman 
“ road.” It runs about a third of a mile, and suddenly terminates. Its course 
if produced would lead to, or near, the spot where a hoard of Roman coins were 
found, at Arno Hill; and it would have to make an angle still further to the 
W. to reach Meols. It is a green bye lane, with a central line of large stones 
down the centre, resembling a pack horse track, and is more or less a straight 
line. But the whole of the evidence as to a road from Meols to Chester is most 
unsatisfactory. 

Another road of only five to six miles in length, seems to have branched 
from that to Wilderspool, at Bridge Trafford. It is known about a mile N.W. 
of that place by the name of ‘‘ Midding Street,” and apparently led to Ince, 
or its neighbourhood. It seems also very probable that the road leading N.W. 
from this same “ Street,” through Stoke and Stanney to Stanlow, at the mouth 
of the Gowy, is the successor of a Roman one. The three names mentioned 
are all frequently found on the line of Roman roads. 

The next road to be described was an important one, and connected the 
eastern side of the Kingdom at Colchester, with the western side at Chester ; 
and it is traceable for a great portion of its length, especially in Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Leicestershire, though in Cheshire 
almost obliterated. It issued from the East Gate of Chester with that to 
Northwich, and proceeded to Boughton. In the Foote-Gower MSS. after the 
statement, previously quoted, that three Roman roads diverged from Boughton, 
it is said :*—‘‘Two of these military roads have been observed already to lead 
“ to Northwich and Malpas, and the third has proceeded to Namptwich, in the 
“ direction of Stapleford, Burton, and Watfield Pavement.’ He refers to a 
camp at Burton; but at Fo. 65 he had thus spoken of Watfield Pavement:— 
<“ There is here the triple concurrence of records, tradition, and remains, to 
“ confirm its Roman originality.” He adds that it bore the name of Stone 
Street in Saxon times, and in a note says of the above quotation :— ‘“ With 
“ regard to the evidence from records, it is mentioned in a deed of so early a 
“ date as the third year of King Stephen, by the name of Wath-feldd-Stan- 
<“ Strete,’+ and that there is the usual tradition about it, that it was thrown up 
“in one night by evil spirits.” He proceeds:— 

+ This is directly cont adicto ce Bie tenn tales ik ‘hoes edad Book ii., p. 105 (published 
in 1656), says that eas تب‎ Waifield by the founder, who left a house, with grounds, for the “ repairing of it,” 


at the disposal of the citizens of Chester. There is no doubt some property was left for maintaining the road in good 
order, but it derived its name of Watfield from the same source as Watling Street. 
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The same pavement, after some interruption, makes its appearance again in the parish of 
Acton. And there are other similar pavements for wheel carriages in our provincial district which 
are indisputably of Roman parentage, though from the constant alterations which they have 
necessarily undergone, for a long course of centuries, there is, perhaps, very little that is Roman in 
their present composition and appearance. And it is the sensible conjecture of an ingenious antiquary 
(Thos. Carrington, Esq.), “ that the frequency of these pavements, in the county palatine of Chester, 
may probably have been owing to the Roman manner of forming roads, in a deep and fertile country.’ 


In another note, on the opposite page, Dr. Gower says: “ For the account of 
» King Stephen, see Stone’s Adversar., p. 50.” Unfortunately, this volume (as 
before said) is missing. 

Horsley, when he wrote his Britannia Romana, was unaware of this road, 
though he suspected its existence, for at p. 417, he speaks of some coins 
“found at Burton Hills, which lie between the two London roads that pass, one 
“by Namptwich, and the other by Whitchurch. This makes it somewhat more 
“ probable that the military way has gone more directly towards London. I see 
“a place in Cheshire called Bunbury,” &c. 

He conjectured that Bunbury was the site of Boviwm (possibly he was only a 
mile or two wide of the real site), and this place is called Bonebirie in deeds 
of Stephen’s and Richard the Second’s reigns. He also thought Boniwwm might 
be the true name. On March 15th, 1758, Dr. Charles Mason (who is the next 
witness I propose to call as to the existence of this large road) wrote from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was a tutor, to Dr. Wilkes, of 
Willenhall, Staffordshire, a letter on the Roman roads of the neighbourhood,* 
and in it occurs this passage :—“ I should be glad to know whether you have 
“any knowledge of a Roman way from Burton-upon-Trent to Chester by 
‘“ Newcastle, for parts of such a one I have seen, and it is part of a great one, 
“that crosses the whole kingdom in a very direct course.t+ ” 

Dr. Wilkes’ reply, though treating of several roads in Staffordshire, does not 
embrace a line as to this one. Dr. Mason, however, traces it very minutely 
from Ashby de la Zouch to Chesterton, and after describing what he saw there 
of the station, adds: { “The road” (i. e. the modern one: W.T.W.) “ from 
“ Newcastle passing through the town goes full west” (? W.T.W.) “ for Talk-on- 
“the-Hill and Congleton, but I was told that at the next bottom northwards 
“there went off a road to the west continuing very straight towards Nantwich, 
“though but little frequented, some part of which was called Watling Street.” 
Mr. Leman (who with the Bishop of Cloyne had traced the road all the way 


* Published in Shaw’s Hist. and Antiq. of Staffordshire, vol. i., p. 13. 
t See Paper by the present writer in Archeological Journal, vol. xxx., pp. 153-173. 


} Ibid., p. 34. Dr. Wilkes died 1760. His collections, 


Shaw wrote his work. which were for Staffordshire, were apparently intact when 
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from Colchester to Chester) in a note on the same page makes some slight 
corrections as to the course of the road, but they refer to places to the E. of 
Chesterton. The Bishop of Cloyne himself, referring to this road, says that :— 

At the second bottom to the north of Chesterton, it bears for Nantwich under the name of Watling 
Street, for a reason we before explained; the turnpike road since the time of Dr. Mason has nearly 
obliterated it, except about Bunbury, where the modern road declines to the right, while the Roman 
way keeps straight under the north-east side of Beeston Hill, on which being so commanding a situation, 
there was probably a post for the protection of travellers, and from whence the line of the old road 
is plainly to be distinguished for about two miles and a half, when the turnpike road again joins it 
and proceeds with it.* 

Dr. Ormerod, in his History of Cheshire, gives three separate accounts of 
this road. The first (vol. i., p. 24, note) is 

III. The Via Devana or road from Colchester to Chester, through the counties of Cambridge, 
Leicester, and Stafford, entering Nantwich Hundred near Chesterton, in the last county, and bearing 
by Nantwich and Beeston on Chester. 

The second account, (vol. ii., p. 1) is 

The line of another Roman road which formed the communication between Colchester and 
Chester . . . passes through the second of these openings (that of Tarporley), most probably 
on the site of a more antient road, and has been recently traced under the rock of Beeston 
converging to the same point, the city of Chester. In its progress through the Hundred of 
Edisbury several tumuli are raised on the high grounds in its neighbourhood. One of these is 
situated immediately to the left of the turnpike road leading from Chester to Tarporley, at about 
half a mile distant from the latter place, and another to the right of the continuation of the same 
road within the township of Tiverton. 

The third account (vol. ii., p. 320), runs thus: 

A third road which has been noticed . . . as traced under Beeston, in a direction bearing 
on Chester, probably crossed the Gowy above Fulk Stapleford, and passed onwards in a course 
which varied little from the straight line of a road which passes through Huxley to Waverton, the 
continuation of which line, still unenclosed, though nearly disused, joins the Whitchurch Road at 
the third mile stone from Chester. 

The only other writer necessary to quote is Baines, who in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Past and Present (vol. i., p. 230), says that the Roman road from 
Chester has recently been traced “at the foot of the rocks” on which Beeston 


Castle stands. 

Out of this varied mass of evidence, the truth has to be elucidated. The 
Ordnance Survey officers recognised the fact, as the result of examination, that 
this road was traceable as the foundation more or less of the modern road to the 
point (the third mile stone from Chester) where Ormerod says it merges in the 
latter. It is marked in the Ordnance Map sTREET way. From this point to near 


4 


ii ji i i is Diocese, Rev. T. Leman 

x i ia, vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 484. The Bishop with the Chancellor of his ; 5 

TRE و‎ eA ERT the uma vacations in pursuit of their favourite study and amusement, the 
investigation of Roman roads, &e. (See Note p. x. of Preface to Shaw’s History of Staffordshire.) 
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Waverton it seems to me by examination also to be the basis of the smaller road 
(branching to the left from the Whitchurch turnpike road), which near that 
village has, in later times, been curved so as to pass through the latter, the line 
of the Roman road being yet not quite obliterated in the fields between the 
village and the railway station, as its gravel track, especially in dry weather, is 
still traceable. To the south of the village it is again used as a road, and runs, 
more or less, on the modern track, parallel with the canal to ‘‘ Golden Hook,”’ 
where it suddenly ceases. The canal must here have been cut through it, but it 
appears near this point to have made almost a right angle, which brought it 
immediately under Beeston Castle. I am not aware as to the nature of the 
traces named by Ormerod and Baines as being found here; but on the 19th June, 
1876, John Hewitt, a native and resident of Tiverton, informed me that his 
grandfather, who was also a native and resident, worked at the cutting of the 
canal at this point, and that he had often informed him that the gravel bank and 
boulders of this road had been cut through obliquely during the operation. 
This old man died circa 1847, being then between eighty and ninety.* Hewitt’s 
evidence was confirmed by his father, then (1876) still alive, and, when speaking 
to me, in full possession of his faculties. The spot where the road was 
encountered by the canal makers was in front of Tiverton, between it and the 
hill of Beeston, and not far from the railway station at that place. The line if 
produced points towards ‘‘ Highway Side,” to the N. of which is a tumulus, or 
near Calverly Station, where it joined the “ Watfield Pavement,” and another 
road from the N.W. falls in (which seems a continuation of the latter). For the 
next two miles the line is upon this ‘“ pavement,” which is a wide, raised, 
rounded road, but now much worn. Passing through Wardle on the modern 
road, it leaves the latter just beyond that village, and its traces are occasionally 
found in the fields pointing direct to the “ Wall Field ” at Nantwich. To the 
east of this town its course is now lost; in fact, from the statements of Dr. Mason 
and the Bishop of Cloyne, the remains must have been very slight a century 
ago, and the plough, &c., have since then been more than ever in use in the 

neighbourhood. For the first mile from Nantwich to Barton’s Cross I am 
. inclined to think the modern road occupies its site, though I have no evidence, 
but the course of the new road afterwards, towards Newcastle is certainly not 
that of the Roman way, which I believe went nearer Basford, and past a place 
called the “ Burrow Rough” (just north of Weston Hall), and thence to the 
Roman road N. from Chesterton, which it fell into near Red Street. It would 


* The first sod of this canal was cut 4th May, 1771, but it was not finished for the assage of barges, & i 
Aügust 6, 1779. It would, I opine, be towards the latter part of this period that the elder Hewitt worked hi he me 
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cross somewhere near Balterley the well-known Roman road from Kinderton to 
the south. Its course E. of Nantwich to the county boundary is about six miles. 
It has often been suggested that the fine straight piece of road from Balterley 
Mere to the E. is the Roman one modernised, which may be the case, though I 
can recognise no Roman work in it. It is in a direct line between Chesterton, 
Barton’s Cross, and Nantwich. But the road is so plainly visible from 
Colchester to Chesterton, and the evidence as to the portion between Chester 
and Nantwich so clear, that there can be no doubt of its former existence over 
the six miles of country named. Future excavations may reveal its track here, 
and it is very remarkable that though at least four Roman roads run into 
Nantwich from opposite points, the traces of all are obscure near that town. 

It will be noticed that Foote Gower takes this road by Fulk Stapleford, 
Burton, &c., but it is plainly another road that went this way, and a smaller 
one. Fragments of it exist, and one portion is still named ‘ Road Street,” 
just to the north of Tarporley. There seems to have been another road which 
joined this, leading from the Watling Street, near Stanford Bridge (now 
modernised), and went past Holme Street Hall. We find it again at Duddon, 
close to which place the junction was, and then, turning to the S. near 
Tarporley, it went by Tiresford and Tilston Fernall to ۰ Highway Side,” near 
which it fell into the main road to Chesterton. 

Another old road sometimes called Roman, but which appears to have been 
merely a pack horse track, went from Chester, via Christleton, eastward across 
Hockenhull Plats. It seems to have communicated with the old British road 
which ran near the Roman one to Kelsall. 

The only other road in the neighbourhood of Chester, which I think likely 
‘to have had a Roman origin, is a small fragment noticed by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, F.S.A., who says :*—“ Crossing Tarvin Road from the north-west corner 
“of the Cherry Orchard, we reach the garden of Messrs. Field, nurserymen. 
“An ancient paved road has been traced along the eastern margin of this plot, 
“communicating with the narrow passage on the opposite side, which runs 
<“ direct towards Sandy Lane and the Fords across the Dee.” 

This would no doubt be a small road from the junction of the three larger 
ones at Boughton, to the well known ford across the river from Boughton 
Heath, the first above Chester. 

Before proceeding to the numerous roads which issued from Kinderton, it 
will be advisable to describe that which connected Wilderspool with Northwich. 
The earliest mention of it is ina deed or charter from Richard de Aston to 


* Trans. Chester Archeol, Soc., vol. iii., p. 264. 
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Adam de Dutton, dated about 1186, granting certain lands, some of which are 
said to be on “magna via de Warrington versum Sale.” This was first 
communicated to me in September, 1871, by the late Dr. Kendrick, of 
Warrington, and that gentleman looked upon it as a corroboration of a fact upon 
which he, the late Archdeacon Wood, the late Dr. Robson, and myself, were 
all previously agreed, i.e., that Northwich was the Salinae, the name of which 
immediately precedes that of Condate in the chorography of Ravennas.* The 
editor of the Palatine Note Book, in August, 1884 (vol. 4., p. 182), published 
some further valuable information on this road, from an Inquisition taken in 28, 
Edw. III. (1354), and I am indebted to him for the use of the annexed wood-cut 
(from a drawing by Mr. Beamont), shewing the course of both roads named in it. 
The Inquisition “finds ” that the highway leading 
from the town of Werynton to the town of Northwich, ۱ 
began at the river Mercy, in the town of Lacheford, 

at Le Stubbragge, thence through the middle of the 
town of Lacheford to Oldfeldesyate, and so to Le | 
Stauriesford, and in a direct line beyond Le Knolles |= 
to the manor of the town of Apelton, and so between 
the hall of the said manor and the barn near ! 
Thoraldescroft on the east to Le Saleyate, near the | 
bounds of Stretton, and so through the middle of the | 
town of Stretton to Northcotes, and so following the | 
straight way, and the way used from time immemorial 
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certain other way beginning at the bridge of NORTHWICH. 
Werynton, and so to Wyldrespool Spytel, thence to | Boman Red. 
Hullecliffe, and so to Le Salelydeyate, and thence | 
following the aforesaid way; that the same way had | 
been used from time immemorial, but that the Lords 
of the towns of Apeton and Lacheford, always took | 2 
toll (vadiaverunt), of everyone passing by the same, | a ates | 
because it was not of right the highway. ate 4 l 
The name Werynton, in this deed, as the former lÎ ۵ br Ninang, 

mode of spelling Warrington, is highly suggestive of the derivation of the name 
of the town from Veratinwm, whilst Sale-yate and Sale-lyde-yate evidently refer 
to the yate—gate, or road leading to Salinae, a strong confirmation of the fact 
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* See Archeological Journal, vol. xxx., p. 172, note, and Palatine Note Book vol. i 3 
since published this charter in extenso (see Palatine Note Book, vol. iv., p. 236.) » Vol. 1Y., p. 132. Mr. Beamont has 
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that Northwich bore that name. Northcotes has, I presume from its name, been 
the site of some Roman building or villa. The Bishop of Cloyne, though 
unaware that the road had previously been traced by Ashmole and others, 
conjectured that a branch from the Kind Street had been thrown off towards 
Warrington, a little to the E. of Northwich.* 


My late lamented friend, Canon Hume, and Mr. W. Beamont,} have in two 
valuable papers collected all the evidence available from excavations made during 
the last sixty years, as to the construction and exact course of the road. From 
these we learn that in 1800 when the canal was made, this road was cut through in 
a field called the ‘Street Loont Back.” It ran southwards, and the ashlars 
which formed its basis were three quarters of a yard deep, and the gravel above 
it two feet thick, but very hard and compact. From curiosity persons at this 
time dug into the fields both north and south of the canal, and found the road in 
various places, pointing towards Hill Cliff, and great quantities of the gravel 
were carted away and used to repair the highways. There seemed, according to 
the evidence of one witness, to be wheel tracks upon it, made by carriages not so 
wide as those used in the present day. Mr. Beamont has made the following 
memoranda of some of his own excavations in this locality, just beyond the 
Wilderspool Station :— 


February 22nd, 1831.—Mr. Robson and I opened several trenches in the second field on the 
Chester Road. In each of these places we found the gravel of the road at about one foot below the 
surface. There was nothing on the surface to indicate the existence of the road beneath. The middle 
seemed to be laid with a crown or elevation, and we thought there were inequalities at both sides that 
looked like wheel tracks or ruts. The man whom we employed to dig the trenches observed that the 
road appeared to be paved in some places, and on examination we thought there was such an appear- 
ance, but the stones seemed too small to be used for such a purpose. The road had evidently been 
laid on the existing soil, which was one foot deep below the stones. The stratum underneath the soil 
was the natural sand. At four of the points opened, the breadth of the road was twelve yards, but at 
a fifth, apparently a branch, pointing to the west, if was not more than four yards. At one point 
more distant from the termination than the others, the composition seemed to be as follows, when 
broken up with a pick-axe:—First there was a depth of gravel of six inches, finer on the top than 
below, and mixed with the lower part of the gravel were some broken fragments of Roman pottery. 
Under the gravel was a regular layer of large ashlars, fifty, sixty, and eighty pounds in weight. 
There was a layer of sand, and under this the natural soil. 


On the 18th February, 1831, Mr. Beamont writes :— 
Mr. Robson and I made an attempt to find the exact spot where the Roman road crossed the site of 
the canal at Wilderspool. On the south side of the Stony Lunt Field is a hedge, at a short distance 


* Magna Britannia, vol. ii., part ii., p. 433. t Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanc. ۵ Cheshire, vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 27. 
t Roman Station at Wilderspool (Warrington, 1876.) 
K 
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from the canal and running parallel with it. This hedge, which is of considerable age, is evidently 
growing on a section of the Roman road, which remains undisturbed of the breadth of 12 or 14 yards 
beneath it. Its composition, like that before discovered at Wilderspool, is first a broad foundation of 
ashlars, and then a bed of gravel on the top. Exactly on the opposite or north side of the field, and 
running parallel with the highway to Chester, is another road from which the first appears to branch off. 


It has also been found in the “Town Field,” which intervenes between the 
“ Stony Lunt” and “ Street Loont Back.” In the latter field there was a branch 
pointing to the E., of which between twenty and thirty yards were removed by the 
tenant in 1845.* Between this point and the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, in a field 
called the “ Dog Kennel Field,” Mr. Thomas Lyon, of Appleton Hall, discovered 
and laid bare a section of it, in November, 1849. Its construction was identical 
with that described above, and it was visited by many antiquaries. In the 
second field to the south of the Bridgewater Canal the road was found in sinking 
for the foundations of the walls under the western corner of a hay shed belonging 
to the outbuildings of Mr. Holbrook Gaskell’s property. In the next field, 
called the Hull Carl (or Harlkarl) Field, Mr. Lyon also laid two sections of it 
bare in November, 1849. In the northern one it was 20 feet wide, in the 
southern one only 16 feet.—It had, I should have said, been found some twenty 
years previously in this same field, and also in the garden of a Mr. Brereton, 
and at the back gates of Stockton Lodge, these two latter places being between 
the Hull Carl Field and Wilderspool.) The Hull Carl Field is at the back of 
Hill Cliff House, and the Roman road crossed it in a direction parallel to the 
highway to Northwich. In the next field, called Gorse Hill, the late Rev. 
Mr. Sibson discovered the road about fifty-five years since. The southern boundary 
of this field is a lane several feet lower than the surface of the field, in making 
which the workmen cut through the road, the traces of which are visible in the 
fences on both sides of it. Beyond this, in the same line, it has been noticed at 
the top of a stone quarry, shewing itself on the face of a deep cutting. It then 
passes through Mr. Lyon’s grounds at Appleton Hall, at a distance of a few 
perches from the house, where Mr. Appleton laid bare (in November, 1849), 
another fine section 19} feet wide. It is here about ten yards from the high 
road, and on the east side of it. In June, 1829, Mr. Lyon’s workmen found *at 
this spot, near the higher gates leading to the hall by the side of the read, 
several interments (hereafter to be described) which seem to be Romano 
British. The modern road here turning to the east crosses the Roman one, which 
reappears on the western side of the former, distinctly visible “partly in the 


* In the course of making a sewer between Wilderspool and Appleton in 1880, the road was twice cut through in 
Wilderspool, shewing the same construction as elsewhere, 
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“footpath, partly in the hedge, and partly in the adjoining field.” It is 16} feet 
in width, and Mr. Lyon has placed this inscription in the maintaining wall of 
the field :— ۲ 

EASTERLY EDGE OF ROMAN ROAD 

SIXTEEN FEET AND A HALF WIDE. 


The next point where it has been found is in the Dog Fields, at the entrance 
to the Township of Stretton, where Mr. Lyon discovered it in 1851, still 
maintaining the same construction and having a greater thickness of gravel, 
which latter had apparently been less disturbed. It was here 18 feet wide. It 
pointed a little to the west of Stretton Church, and traverses these fields in a 
course very nearly parallel to the foot path which leads through them. It is 
next met with at Stretton New (or High) Barn, and Mr. Beamont saw it laid 
bare, on the west side of the highway in the village itself, and its materials, for a 
considerable length, were carted away to mend the modern highways. It is also 
visible in the “ Big Town Field” at Stretton. Mr. Beamont further says that 
on the 30th July, 1825, more than thirty yards in length of the eastern side of the 
road was cut through in widening the highway to Northwich, near Kinder’s 
smithy, in Antrobus; and a little further in passing a slight elevation near the 
Wheat Sheaf; at that place it was cut through in widening the highway, but 
this time it was the western side of the road that was cut, the new one and the 
old one having crossed each other after leaving Kinder’s smithy. 


Beyond this point it does not appear to have been laid bare in modern times ; 
but the continuation of the Kind Street at Wincham Brook, which is only five 
miles distant, pointing for this neighbourhood, and Ashmole’s statement that it 
passed through Great Budworth, leave no doubt as to the track it pursued. In the 
various excavations made by Mr. Lyon it was found to be from 12 to 20 inches 
beneath the surface. 

The road would thus communicate with Northwich by means of the road 
between that town and Manchester, into which it fell at a little over a mile’s 
distance; but as Mr. Weston has found at Anderton, about a mile and a half N.W. 
of Castle Northwich, the pavement of a road which points towards Stretton, it is 
probable that a more direct branch was made at a later period. 

From Wilderspool a road issued to the north and proceeded, via Wilderspool 
Causeway, to the ford across the Mersey, entering Lancashire by Mersey Street 
and Fennel Street in Warrington, and proceeding to Wigan (see Loman 
Lancashire, p. 62, et seg.) There is also another road from this station (though 
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evidently a minor one), which is far from keeping the straight line of the military 
roads. It leaves Wilderspool on the E. side, and at a short distance from it is 
known as Stony Street, thence passing to Lymm under the name of Pepper 
Street, beyond that bearing for some miles the name of Warrington Lane, and 
eventually falling into the large road from Manchester to Northwich. It has 
never been a road of consequence. 

Foote Gower apparently refers to this road when he says* that a military way 
proceeded from an encampment (which he supposes existed) in Dunham Park, and 
was “continued through the parish of Limme, and the townships of Bradley, 
Stretton and Daresbury, to Halton Castle.” He does not give his authority for 
the termination at either end of the road, and I strongly suspect he has drawn 
upon his imagination, for having stated there was a Roman camp at Halton, he 
wished to make out some line of communication with it. The “Bradley” that 
he alludes to I cannot identify, unless a place of that name about a mile S.E. 
of Frodsham is intended; but this would be strangely out of the line. There 
seem to be no existing traces of this road unless it be the one to Wilderspool 
before named, and this certainly does not go by Daresbury and Halton. 

The remaining large roads in the county all issue from the great centre at 
Kinderton. The first of these, which runs to the S.W., was primarily referred 
to by Mr. Percival, under date of July 8, 1760. When enumerating the Roman 
ways issuing from the station, he says that amongst them is one “by Nantwich 
“and Whitchurch to Wroxeter.” + The Rev. J. Whitaker, in his History of 
Manchester (vol. i., p. 100, 4to edit.) probably refers to this road when he says: 
“ And a road has been discovered commencing from it, traversing a field imme- 
“diately without the castrum, and frequently visible in a dry summer for the 
‘whole length of the field immediately beyond both. This is ordinarily called 
“the Roman road, and must certainly, from its direction, have gone to 
“ Mediolanum, in Shropshire.” Foote Gower mentions this road in these 
terms: {—‘‘A third” (road) “has been continued in a linear direction to 
‘“Namptwich, and as it passes through the township of Occlestone the line of 
“it is marked by the ancient gravel of the road, and by the Roman urns and 
‘barrows which have been discovered on the estate of Samuel Vernon, Esq., of 
“ Middlewich; the obliging author of this intelligence.” 

The Bishop of Cloyne, in his list of roads radiating from Kinderton,§ observes 
that there is one from Kinderton to Park Hall, which stands upon it, that it 


* Addl. M.S., Brit. Mus., 11,338, p. 74. 1 Archeologia, vol. i., p. 70. 
} Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 71. § Magna Britannia, vol. ii, pt. ii., p. 433. 
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enters the adjoining closes, where its ridge is quite plain, about five miles from 
Kinderton falls into the road to Nantwich, and continues with it for nearly a 
mile, then again entering the fields, crosses a small river three quarters of 
a mile from Marshfield Bridge; about two miles further crosses the Weaver at 
Stanford Bridge, bearing straight across Bromhall Green through Shropshire to 
Wroxeter. 


Dr. Ormerod simply adopts the Bishop’s statement, without comment.* 

Archdeacon Wood’s account of this road is as follows : +— 

There is another Roman road which is traced through the fields from Occlestone Green, 
Wimboldsley, Minshull Vernon, Leighton and Worleston, nearly to Nantwich, pointing towards 
Wem, in Shropshire (Rutunium). This road, produced in a line from Occlestone Green eastwards, 
crosses the river Wheelock near Sutton Mill, and passing through Sutton and Newton, unites with 
the other ways at Kinderton. 

It is evident that instead of “ eastwards,” in this last sentence, the Archdeacon 
should have said “ north-eastwards.”’ The Archdeacon wrote in May, 1850, and 
since then, with the exception of a few references by the present writer in 
various pamphlets, j nothing appears to have been written on this road, which 
is still traceable for about seven miles from Kinderton, in the fields, by its line 
of gravel. In laying some water pipes for the Nantwich Rural Sanitary Board 
in the summer of 1883, it was twice cut through, once near the Red Hall Farm, 
in Leighton, and near Bradfield Green, in Minshull Vernon. It was found to be © 
about fifteen feet wide, and composed of gravel only, about eighteen inches in 
thickness, which in places was almost as hard as concrete. Its depth below the 
present surface of the ground was from 8 to 9 inches. I am indebted for these 
particulars to Mr. J. A. Davenport, C.H., Surveyor. Beyond Leighton, near 
which it is crossed by the Chester and Crewe Railway, it proceeds as described 
by the Bishop of Cloyne to near Stanford Bridge, passing a ‘‘ Windy Harbour” 
en route, and thence to the “Wall Field” at Nantwich, where there was a 
station. At the point where it leaves Kinderton, I believe from examination, 
that it is identical with another road to the south (to be described immediately), 
and that it branches from it at a short distance from the station, but the exact 
point has not yet been ascertained. Archdeacon Wood says :—“ The farmers 
“ tell me that they find this road very little below the green sod, and that, like 
“many Roman roads, it has at intervals narrow footways branching from Ite, 
The Ordnance Map marks its track from Kinderton to the railway. At 


* Hist. of Cheshire, vol. i., p. 24, and vol. iii., p. 149. + Trans. Chester Archaeol. Soc., vol. i., p. 47. 
t Archeological Journal, vol. xxx., pp. 155 and 170. 
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Nantwich “ Wall Field” the road fell upon, and from the evidence no doubt 
crossed, the “ Via Devana.” But to where did it lead? Did it go to Wirswall, 
and there join the road from Chester and Malpas, as the Rev. Mr. Wrighte 
says?* Or did it go to Whitchurch, as Mr. Percival makes it (en passant, 
Wirswall is not far from Whitchurch), or to “ Mediolanum in Shropshire” 
(?: W. T. W.) as Mr. Whitaker alleges? Finally, did it go into Shropshire 
towards Wroxeter, as the Bishop of Cloyne states; or towards Rutuniwn (near 
Wem), as Archdeacon Wood avers ? 

In the map of Cheshire in Nightingale’s “ English Topography ” (written 
1816, published 1826) this road is shewn for about 5 miles to the 8۰۲۳۷۰ of 
Nantwich, pointing towards Marbury, which is only two miles from Wirswall, 
and in the direct line for it. The most diligent enquiry has, however, so far 
failed to obtain the least trace of the road here. It is singular also, that Foote 
Gower (commencing from Malpas) brings a road to Marbury and Nantwich, 
though he says nothing as to Wirswall. The first passage in his MSS. is:t—‘“‘ And 
“two other roads of Roman construction have certainly proceeded from it 
“ (Malpas) to Ridley, and Stanford Bridge.” Secondly, in a note on the same 
page, after saying that he thought the name Marbury indicated a fortress on the 
Mere at that place, he says:—‘‘ The other Roman road which has been 
“observed to lead from Malpas by Stanford Bridge, has possibly proceeded in the 
“direction of Marbury, to the Roman station at Chesterton, near Newcastle- 
‘“‘under-Line.” The evidence is thus very strong that the road went from 
Stanford Bridge to Marbury, but I doubt that it went to Malpas; probably a 
branch from that place joined it, at or near Marbury. Producing the line which 
it takes from Nantwich to the H. of Marbury, would take it near Wirswall, and 
on to Whitchurch, between these two places passing a small square Roman camp 
at Terrick, which is, however, across the Cheshire border. 

Another road issuing from Kinderton is one which runs nearly due south. It 
appears to have been first noticed by Dr. Mason, prior to 1758, who speaks of it 
thus :}—“ As also another from Chesterton, near Badger (South Shropshire), and 
“the Morf, passing near Newport, in a direction towards Middlewich, where it 
“reappears again, and should pass through part of Staffordshire, near 
“ Cheswardine.”’ 

Dr. Shaw speaks of it apparently from Dr. Mason’s evidence, as§ “an obscure 
“road through Betley, near Aqualat, Madeley Park, Blackbrook, Ashley, 


* Archeologia, vol. xii., p. 90. t Addl. MSS., Brit, Mus., 11,338, Fo. 68. 
t Shaw’s Hist. of Staffordshire, vol. i., p. 18. § Hist, of Staffordshire, vol. i., p. 34. 
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“Broughton, Adbaston, below High Offley, leaving Batchacre Park two furlongs 
“to the west, Forton near Aqualate, and Newport by the name of Shee Lane.” 
- He then traces it through Shropshire to Chesterton in the south of that county. 
Whitaker * appears to confuse it with the road through Occlestone Green to 
Nantwich, &. The Bishop of Cloyne, the next writer, speaks of it as leaving 
Sandbach half a mile to the E., and passing by Betley enters Staffordshire, where 
it may be traced for a considerable distance, and he considered it as going to 
Worcester and the stations on the Severn.+ In the map of Cheshire in 
Nightingale’s “ English Topography,” it is plainly shewn as leading to Betley. 
Dr. Ormerod merely repeats the opinions of previous writers,} and it was not 
until the late Archdeacon Wood read his paper (May 6th, 1850), that any further 
notice was taken of it. The Archdeacon says : §— 

There is in the township of Tetton a place called ‘‘ Within Street,” and this name “ Street ” is 
a sure indication of a Roman road. In this township several Roman paving bricks have been dug up, 
-and a little further to the S.W. a Roman urn was found in levelling a mount in the township of 
Warmingham, near the Forge Mill. That there has been a Roman road here I have no doubt, but 
I have not verified it. Supposing, however, this to be the case, it would point towards Market 
Drayton, which it would reach in about the distance given by the Itineraries between Condate and 
Mediolanum. 

It is very remarkable that the Archdeacon did not seem to be aware of the 
Bishop of Cloyne’s account of this road, given from personal survey, and still 
more so that he without, as he himself admits, verifying it, takes it to Market 
Drayton; the fact being that both Dr. Mason and the Bishop of Cloyne agree in 
making it pass about five and a half miles to the east of that place, which I can 
confirm by recent examination. 

As to the Kinderton end of this road, it is perfectly visible after leaving the 
station. On 1st October, 1885, in company with Mr. John Weston, of Hartford, 
1 visited the site, and had a considerable amount of conversation with a labourer 
named Peter Downing (living in Webb’s Lane), who for some years has been at 
work, under the Local Board, at road making; and also in various agricultural 
operations for private owners. He said that in “ breaking up the second Mill 
<“ Field, in 1883, roads paved with boulder stones were found running in all 
« directions, about 10 inches beneath the soil.” This field is the one marked 
35, in the Cheshire Ordnance Field Map xu1., 11., is on the property of the ۰ 


*Hist. of Manchester, vol. i. (4to edit.), p. 100. He says it leads into Shropshire, but says nothing as to a course 
through Staffordshire. The two roads are on the same site issuing from the station, but branch off afterwards. 
1 Magna Britannia, vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 433. t Hist. of Cheshire, vol, i., p. 24, and vol, iii., p. 149. 


§ Trans. Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. i., p. 48, 
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France Hayhurst, and farmed by Mr. Pickering. -The latter took us into 
» The Mill Field,” and pointed out the track of this road, grass-grown, buried, 
and apparently undisturbed, in a straight line, from where it was found among 
the others in the “ Second Mill Field.” This he informed us was the only road 
he knew of, going south from the station. We found it to be 18 feet wide, and 
Mr. Pickering said that it was of the same width in each field ; where it had been 
laid bare, it was found to be composed of a thick layer of gravel, with the 
boulders collected from it and piled in ‘‘rucks” at the side. The latter were 
completely buried until the field was broken up. The “Mill Field ” is No, 36 
in the above named Map, and we found the road pointed N., to the Harbro’ 
(or Harbutts) Field, and S. towards Betley. Its course is slightly to the east 
of south, and for the first few miles its traces are easily recognised; but towards 
the Staffordshire border they are lost, and both it and the Via Devana, which 
it crosses, are not to be found above ground. Interments, &c., hereafter to 
be noticed, have been discovered by the side of its track ; but its course through 
the county is only from 10 to 11 English miles. 


The next road issuing from Kinderton, that running to Chesterton, near 
Newcastle under Lyne, is one that has caused much discussion. It was first 
noticed by Mr. Percival, who in the account of his discovery of the station 
at Kinderton, and the roads issuing therefrom, says, of the latter, there is 
“ another to Chesterton, near Newcastle under Lyne.”* Whitaker gives a 
little more information, saying : “ A third (road) must have extended by Street 
“ Forge and Red Street, to Chesterton, near Newcastle.”+ The Bishop of 
Cloyne’s remarks, are :— 


A third road by way of Street Forge and Red Street, connected Kinderton with the station 
of Chesterton, near Newcastle under Lyne; it corresponded, as I conceive, with the tenth Iter of 
Antonine, and Chesterton is the Mediolanum of that Iter, of which circumstance I shall treat more 
at length when I come to examine the Roman towns in Staffordshire. } 


(Unfortunately the Magna Britannia, which, commencing alphabetically with 
the English counties, was published as far as Devonshire, ceased with the 
description of that county, owing to the death of the Messrs. Lysons, and the 
Bishop’s notes on Staffordshire were never published. He died in 1820, and 
though I have for many years endeavoured to trace his MSS., so far I have 
been unsuccessful.) 


* Archaeologia, vol, i.. p, 70. t Hist. of Manchester, vol. i., p. 100. (4to. edit.) 
} Magna Britannia, vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 433. 
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Dr. Ormerod gives two notices of this road; one of them runs thus :— 

“ The first of these (roads) which has been traced in Bradwall, in Northwich Hundred, proceeded 
according to all authorities by Red Street and Street Forge, for Chesterton, near Newcastle.” His 
second notice is more explicit. It is this :—“ A line of road . . . has been recently discovered 
on the edge of the township of Bradwall, between Booth Lane and Elworth Hall, to the left of the 
road from Middlewich to Sandbach, about four miles from the former place. It is clearly dis- 
tinguishable in the grass land in a dry season, and shews a seam of gravel across the clayey fields 
when ploughed, the direction pointing to the south east and to the right of Sandbach.” * 

A “find” of coins, which took place in 1820, led Dr. Ormerod to write on the 
subject, and at the same time to give some further information as to this road. 
He says :— ۱ 

When writing the History of Cheshire I could add no new facts to Mr. Whitaker’s general idea of 
a line from Kinderton towards Chesterton, but shortly after the completion of my work the actual 
gravel bank of this line was found in course of excavations in the Brindley Moor’s farm, within the 
estate of myrelative, Dr. Latham, to the east of Bradwall Hall, and about four miles south of 
Kinderton.} 

Archdeacon Wood supplied some further links in the chain of evidence. 


His remarks are :— 

There is another Roman road to be traced in Bradwall, in the parish of Sandbach, the line of 
which if extended southwards, would pass Hare Castle and Chesterton, in Staffordshire, continuing a 
straight course to Htocetum, or Wall, near Lichfield ; if produced northwards it falls into the straight 
part of Booth Lane, in the road from Sandbach to Middlewich, and continuing in a line, the course of 
which can be traced through the fields, meets a short accommodation road called ۰۰ The Parson’s 
Lane,” and following that to its termination passes onwards, still discernible, until if meets the 
junction at Kinderton.§ 

The road may still be traced as described by the Archdeacon, and is marked 
on the Ordnance Map; but its course beyond Sandbach is difficult to trace. 
Hither it, or a branch from it, seems visible for about half a mile to the N.W. of 
Lawton Heath, which is used as a road still; and again at ‘‘ Lawton Pavement’ 
we have another trace of one of them, which here makes an angle to the south, 
and passing the county boundary proceeds towards Talk on the Hill, just beyond 
which there is a ‘‘ Windy Harbour” on its route, keeps on through “ Red Street,” 
and about a mile further reaches Chesterton. It is probable, however, that the 
main line of this road pursued a more direct track, though as yet it has not 
been detected, from the neighbourhood of Sandbach to Chesterton. 


* Hist. of Cheshire, vol. ii., pp. 2 and 149. 
+ Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lane. and Cheshire, vol. ii., p. 212, and 0 Cambrensis, vol. ii. (1st series), p. 181. 


i “ Bri 2 Brindley Green 

t There i error here in Dr. Ormerod’s account. If the “ Brindley Moors” farm, be that by y i 

ie fo the E. of Bradwall, it would be the gravel of another road that was cut through, perhaps the small branch 
known as “ Elworth Street.” It is certainly not the road from Kinderton to Chesterton. 


§ Chester Archaeol, Soc, Trans., vol. i., p. 47. 
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Foote Gower, speaking of the roads from Kinderton,* states that “ The 
“fourth military road has been continued to the fine camp at Wallfield, not far 
“from Congleton; and after describing the above-named camp from the MSS. 
of the first Dr. Gower, says on the next page, that from the middle of the two 
longest sides of the camp “ There were the evident marks of two military roads, 
“ pointing one way to Astbury and the other to Middlewich” (ċ.e., Kinderton). 
As far as a direct road from Kinderton to Hulme Wallfield is concerned, none 
can now be traced; but itis quite possible that, instead of Wall Field, Gower 
should have said Wall Hill. Both places are much the same distance from 
Congleton, though in different directions; and from the latter there exists an 
old road leading straight in one direction to a point about a mile E. of Kinderton, 
where it would fall into another road leading to the station, and in the other 
direction to Astbury (but it is not in existence beyond the latter place), being 
still used for a road way, and called “Back Lane.” + In its straightness and 
general conformation, it has all the characteristics of a Roman road, though a 
small one, comparatively. Its structure has, however, been much changed by 
modern alterations. It is only right, however, to say that Dr. Gower informs us 
that both camp and roads were destroyed by 1744. 

Of the remaining roads from Kinderton only slight vestiges remain. It is 
best, therefore, to give the evidence of the earlier writers upon them, and add 
such extra information as it is possible to obtain. Whitaker started the theory 
that a road ran eastwards from the station at Kinderton, and after crossing the 
Dane, turned to the north, proceeding by Twemlow, Old Withington, Chelford, and 
Birtles, (to reach the latter place again turning to the east), from thence running 
to Rainow, and intersecting the line of road from Stockport to Buxton. He was 
supported subsequently by Dr. Ormerod, though neither of these writers could 
trace the actual line. This would form to my idea a series of roads running 
much in the form of the letter Z reversed (X), and as far as regards the 
portion from the Dane to Chelford, I must candidly say that I cannot endorse 
this view. That a road ran eastwardly from Kinderton I admit. Archdeacon 
: Wood has, from observation, recorded the fact, which seems patent, in the 
following words :—“ Another road proceeded from Kinderton, and following the 
‘‘ present road to Holmes Chapel crossed the river Dane at Saltersford;” but 
instead of tracing it straight forward, he strangely repeats a summary of 

* Addl. MSS., Brit, Mus., 11,338, Fo. 71-72. 


1 See also Mr. Karwaker’s notes in Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lanc. and Cheshire, vol. xxix., p. 85. 
} Hist. of Manchester, vol. i,, p. 144 (4to edit.) ; and Hist, of Cheshire, vol. iii., p. ۰ 
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Whitaker’s and Ormerod’s ideas, saying it “ proceeded onward until it joined 
“or rather intersected the road from Manchester to Buxton.”* This it could 
only do by adopting a course of five or six miles at right angles to its former 
course, in the shape of the reversed Z before referred to. There appears to have 
been a junction of several roads at Saltersford—the one I have just referred to, 
another branching from the Kind Street at Broken Cross, as a continuation 
eastward of Penny Lane, disappearing for some distance, tracked again leading 
from Nook House to the S.E., and before reaching Saltersford having a small 
portion of the road from Over Peover to Sandbach on its site; and the third 
branching also from the Kind Street near the middle of the course of the latter, 
upon which the modern Drakelow and Moss Lanes have been made. These 
were, however, but minor roads, and with the exception of a mile of the course 
from Saltersford eastward being visible, it is doubtful in what direction the road 
or roads proceeded.t A Roman spear head (hereafter to be engraved) was found 
in the gravel of the river where they crossed. The name of Saltersford evidently 
indicates the point where the supplies of salt for the eastern and central portions 
of the kingdom, furnished by Northwich and Middlewich, crossed the river. 
The other road running E. and W. at Birtles, &c., I will subsequently treat 
of. Another road undoubtedly connected Kinderton with the small post at 
Stockport. Whitaker first suggested its origin, and was subsequently supported 
by the Bishop of Cloyne and Dr. Ormerod.{ Whitaker took it through 
Handford (or Handforth), where he placed a small station. In the last 
assumption I deem him incorrect, as the Rev. J. Watson§ also concluded him 
to be, but the Handford route I think is correct. The only part of this road 
now known to exist, or traceable, is a fragment called ‘“ Pepper Street,” about a 
mile W.N.W. of Chelford, which is pointing direct from Kinderton to Stockport. 

I am inclined to think that a road leading N.N.E. from Kinderton towards 
Nether Peover is on Roman lines, but I am not certain of this. 

Although the evidence is very disconnected and imperfect, it seems tolerably 
certain that there was a Roman road which connected Buxton with either 
Northwich or Kinderton. The first notice of it is by Dr. Foote Gower in these 


terms :T— 
* Trans. Chester Archaeol. Soc., vol. 1., p. 48. 
itt, i 1 ili i x to York, &c. 
iol. tt, in Reliquary, vol. iii., p. 209, says that it goes to Congleton, thence to Buxton, and on ; 
Mr P A 4 iê letter, e also that it went to Congleton by Somerford, much as the modern 
road. : If it was continued in that direction, Hulme Wallfield seems in a much more likely line from the place where it 
is last detected. 2 s ۱ i 
t Hist. of Manchester, vol. i., p. 170 (4to edit.); Magna Britannia, vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 433; Hist. of Cheshire, vol, 


iii., p. ۰ § House of Warren, ii., 190. q Addl. MSS. Brit Mus. 11,338, Fo. 72. 
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The next place to Wallfield where any discoveries have been made, is Henbury, the seat of 
Sir William Meredith. Before some improvements were made here, by the grandfather of this 
gentleman, the remains of those Roman works were extremely evident from which this village 
received its peculiar appellation. And two military roads have proceeded from Henbury in a contrary 
direction to each other, the one to Astle in the chapelry of Chelford, and the other to Ridge, 
adjoining Macclesfield Forest. The line of the latter is sufficiently preserved by the local name 
which is so emphatically expressive of the Roman agger ; and that of the former has been as effectually 
pointed out by the foundations of it which were happily discovered, when the late Mr. Ward erected 
his new house at Capesthorne. ۱ 

He then alludes to some discoveries of urns at Astle (probably British), 
where (in the fashion of the times) he places another station, and makes roads 
run to N. and S. from it; adopting also the views of Whitaker, who had then 
just published his History of Manchester, as to a “line of barrows”’ marking the 
“track of one of them to the village of Withington,* and it may possibly have 
“proceeded thence to the Roman establishment at Middlewich.” 

But before examining this statement we must go into further evidence. 
Mr. Ll. Jewitt says:—‘‘ Another road (from Buxton) apparently passed by way of 
“Burbage, &c., to Macclesfield, and so on to Deva." There seem to be traces 
of this road from Buxton through Burbage, and to Clough House, but beyond 
that point its track is uncertain, though I believe I have found it in one or two 
places between Clough House and the “Cat and Fiddle.” It seems to have 
gone thence to the Roman Camp at Toot Hill, above Forest Chapel, at which 
place, when in company with Mr. J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A., in April, 1874, I 
plainly detected it on the N.E. side of the camp, at about 320 feet distance, 
pointing in one direction straight for the neighbourhood of Buxton, and in the 
other towards Henbury or Macclesfield. But this would make the “ Ridge 
Gate” (as it is now called), and the other road leading by “ Ridge Hill,” &e., 
totally distinct from the one I have named, though the former is bearing on the 
same point from another direction.; And if the road, as Dr. Gower states, went 
across the site of Henbury and Capesthorne Halls, the portion of the modern 
road, to the north, still called ‘‘ Pepper Street,” and running almost parallel 
through Birtles, &c., at about three quarters of a mile distance, must be a 
misnomer. But whichever is on the correct line, it seems certain that both 
bear for Chelford, and instead of taking the imaginary route “marked by the 
line of barrows,” and thus reaching Kinderton by a long détowr, vid Saltersford, 

* This is the route similarly indicated by Whitaker, as passing through Twemlow and Birtles. 


t Reliquary, vol. iii., p. 209. 


} Rey. J. Watson, in Bid. Top. Brit., pt. xxiv., p. 35, also observes that there was a communicati 
Chester and Buxton. ` 1 unication between 
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there can hardly be any doubt that the Roman line proceeded from Chelford to 
the portion of the road last described, leading from Stockport to Kinderton, now 
known as “Pepper Street ” (barely a mile from Chelford), and reached the last 
named station by a direct line, whilst it is most likely that another branch went 
from this “Pepper Street” to Northwich direct. 


Of the roads which centred at Stockport, that to Manchester, which is 
entirely within Lancashire, I have treated of in Roman Lancashire, pp. 55-6, 
that between Kinderton and Stockport I have just dealt with, and there now 
remain several others, including that to Buxton. The Rey. J. Whitaker writes 
thus as to the latter :* 


The Roman road from Manchester to Buxton runs considerably to the west of its general 
direction from Stockport, in order to touch at some intermediate station. It proceeds by Pepper 
Street Fold, in Bramhall, and passes over Street Fields beyond it, pointing towards Hanford Mill, 
on the Bollen. And Hanford appears to have had three or four roads of the Romans converging to 
it. One crossed the present highway to Macclesfield, about half a mile to the north of Adlington 
Hall, a long lane on the left still bearing its appellation of Street Lane; and in two or three miles 
would coincide with the other about Hanford Mill. This is the continuation of the road from 
Manchester, and it leaves the station at Hanford, and bears directly for Buxton. And two others 
appear to have reached it from two opposite quarters, having bequeathed their names of Street to 
a lane in Alderley for three-quarters of a mile, and to one in Cheadle for more than a mile together. 
There is a considerable amount of error in this. Though, no doubt, a road may 
have gone to Hanford, it is certain that the Roman road from Stockport to 
Buxton, never took such a route. The first to point out this was the Rev. 
John Watson, of Stockport, who rejected in toto the hypothesis of a station at 
Hanford, which place he visited in company with Whitaker for the purpose of 
observations on this very point. In a letter to Dr. Pegge, dated 15th August, 
1782,+ Mr. Watson thus writes of the road from Manchester to Buxton, beyond 


Stockport :— 

On the southern side ot Stockport the country is so cultivated that for several miles it can be 
be found only by the names of Pepper Street, in the township of Bramall, of Street Fields, and of 
Street Lane, in the township of Adlington, then passing through Pot Shrigley and Rainow, it goes by 
the Great Lows to Saltresford Hall, where it is called the Old Gate, from thence by Pym Chair to 
the head of the river Goit, between which places, for about two miles together, it has the name of 
The Street, and near the summit of the hill it is distinguished by the appellation of Embridge Causeway, 
which the country people used to think was made by the Devil. From Goit’s Head it stretches away 
to Cracking Stones, where it has the denomination of the Old Road, and from thence (as is evident 
by visible traces of it here and there), it went to Buxton. 


* Hist. of Manchester, vol. i.. p. 232. 
t Bib. Top. Brit., No. xxiv., p. 35. See also Mr. Watson’s History of the House of Warren, vol, ii., p. 192: 
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The Bishop of Cloyne,* after adopting Mr. Watson’s views in the main, 
inclines to the opinion that the road was joined at the head of the Goyt by that 
from Chester, and proceeded on the west of the present turnpike to Cracking 
Stones and Buxton, but he adds: “Mr. Leman, however (whose authority is of 
“ great weight) is rather inclined to suppose it continued more on the line of 
“the modern road. The existence of the road itself is unquestionable.” 
This, however, affects Derbyshire more than Cheshire, the portion named being 
entirely in the latter county. One other writer has, however, to be noticed. 
The Rev. W. Marriott, writing of this road, says:+—‘‘ The omission in the 
“range of the former road to Bramall may be supplied from the same point. 
“It proceeded westerly and circuitously from Hempshaw Lane to Mile End 
“upon the present turnpike road from Stockport to Buxton. Crossing this, it 
“ passed over the nearer Wood’s moor into conjunction with the tract allotted 
“for it by Mr. Whitaker and Mr. Watson. Upon its bounds stands the site of 
“an ancient cross broken nearly down to its pedestal.” 

If this road could a century since be only traced by small and indistinct 
fragments remaining here and there, what must be the position of a modern 
antiquary who desires to ascertain its track? Iam more than doubtful whether 
a direct Roman road did not go from Stockport to the N.E. of Lyme Park, 
across Whaley Moor, and crossed soon afterwards into Derbyshire. But 
connecting the fragments of road, named by Watson and Marriott, with modern 
discoveries, the route of this road through Cheshire may be thus summed up. 
On leaving Stockport it ran S.E. to Mile End, then turning to the 8.S.W. it 
ran by “ Pepper Street” and “ Street Fields ’ to near Siddall Houses, and then 
made an angle to the S.E., a portion of it still remaining here, and marked on 
the Ordnance Map “ Roman Road.” This angle was, I think, originally made 
so that another Roman road coming S.E. from Cheadle, and now called “ Street 
Lane,” might the sooner be joined by the larger one, and the piece marked as 
above stated, ‘‘Roman road,” seems a continuation of ‘ Street Lane,’ now 
amalgamated with the Buxton road. For some distance it is again lost, but it is 
probable “ Street Lane” to the south of Poynton is a continuation of it, though 
if so, it has made another angle to the east, and must after leaving Street Lane 
make another to the south towards Bollington. Here it turned again to the 
S.E., and the modern road for nearly two miles is on its site. This portion is 
marked by the Ordnance Surveyors “ Roman Road.” Its course beyond this 


* Magna Britannia, vol. v., p. cexiii. 
t Antiquities of Lyme, &., (Stockport, 1810), p. 261. 
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seems conjectural, on the part of all authors; but it probably went on to a 
fragment of road called “ Lower Street,” by way of Saltersford, close to which 
it would cross the county boundary into Derbyshire, and some four to five miles 
further would reach Buxton. ۱ 

I have already named the supposed road “ marked by a line of barrows,”’ 
which Foote Gower states led to the S. from Astle, but the other which he 
notices as leading from that point he describes thus :—“ The course of the 
“other after crossing the stream at Peover at the ford which has given 
“ denomination to the chapelry, may be traced with a little care and attention 
“ thro’ the township of Over Alderley to Hanford. And the direction it has 
“ taken from this place to Stockport is mentioned by the ingenious historian ” 
(Dr. Whitaker), ۰ 

It is perfectly true that an old road (marked on the Ordnance Map “ Street 
Lane ”) runs from Hanford to the south, through Wilmslow and Alderley, 
now widened to a modern road, crossing the Macclesfield turnpike road and 
proceeding to the S.W. We find a fragment of it at “ Trap Street” near 
Swettenham Heath, and it seems probable that it has gone forward to Wall 
Hill and Cattleford, and fallen into one of the roads leading into Chesterton ; 
or that, diverging to the west near Somerford, the fragment of old road now 
remaining to the N. of Church Lawton, and marked “ Street Lane ” on the 
Ordnance Map, represents its course. The latter supposition seems to me the 
most probable, for by its irregular course the road seems to have been a British 
one, utilised by the Romans, though it was never a way of much importance. 
Hither route would lead to the same terminus, Chesterton. 

Although not now traceable, there is no doubt that a Roman road connected 
the station at Melandra Castle with Stockport. The Rev. J. Watson in 1772, 
says, speaking of the former station :*— ra 

« Another road made of gravel which the tenant has often ploughed up in his fields seemed 
to point from hence towards Stockport.” The same writer also speaks of “a large bank of earth 
running from the station to the river,” and though not aware whether any Roman road led from 
the station into Yorkshire, he thinks that “if there did, the raised bank already mentioned might 
be part of it, and it might either enter that county by the way of Woodhead, beyond which i have 
heard of an old disused road pointing over the mosses towards York, or it might take its direction 
under Bucton Castle, towards Castleshaw, in Saddleworth.” ۱ 

Watson does not give the position of this bank of earth in his plan of 
Melandra Castle, but it seems to have been removed in toto by 1874, the first 


* Archaeologia, vol. iii., p. 237, 
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time I inspected the station—though I noticed on the S.W. side of the castrum, 
between the rampart and the edge of the field in which it stands, the undoubted 
hard gravel track of a road. It was close to the hedge, and though grass grown 
to a great extent it could be traced to the edge of the cliff above the river, 
where it entirely ceased, no mark being visible down the steep slope. It was, 
however, pointing direct for the fragments of road named “ Staley Street ” and 
“ Staley Lane,” known to be portions of a Roman road, which I have traced 
to its junction with the road from Manchester to Slack—(Roman Lancashire, 
pp. 86-7.) The portion of this road in Cheshire would be only about three 
miles in length, and near Roe Cross the modern road from Mottram to 
Staleybridge appears to be for some distance upon its site. At or near Roe 
Cross also, another old road, which I think was originally a British one, fell 
into it. This latter, still used in places as a road, is about 17 to 18 feet in 
width, and its surface consists of a curious pavement, partly formed of rough 
flags and partly of boulders. From near the turnpike gate at Roe Cross, it 
runs northwards by the foot of Harridge, and on the hill side below the old 
British fortress of Bucton Castle, to which it was no doubt originally the main 
avenue of communication, being made for the purpose. It proceeds onwards 
through Micklehurst, and at Lane Head leaves the county, entering Yorkshire, 
falling in near the camp at Castleshaw with the Roman road from Manchester 
to Slack. This road is marked as Roman on the Ordnance Map, but as before 
said, it is an adopted one. It is only in places that gravel is traceable in its 
construction. . 


Whether a road which is known for centuries to have run from Monks Ferry, 
Birkenhead, by way of Bridge Street in that town, and to the W.N.W. towards 
Bidston and the coast, was originally Roman, and communicating with the 
settlement at Meols, is a point which as yet has not been satisfactorily solved ; 
but a bridge discovered in 1850 on its route, bears such strong evidence of a 
Roman origin that it seems most likely the road was also of Roman date. In 
that year Wallasey Pool was converted into docks, and the traffic on the branch 
railway to the latter becoming considerable, it was necessary at Bridge End to 
carry the roadway or street, above the level of the railway line, which had until 
this time been carried on a level across the road, the latter here exhibiting a 
deep depression with rather steep banks rising each side. On excavating for the 
piers of the railway bridge it was found that this depression had formerly been 
a creek, or small stream, coming from the southwards and running into Wallasey 
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Pool. The point where the modern road crossed it was about one hundred 
yards from the Pool, and the point where it joined the latter was hardly a quarter 
of a mile from the Mersey’ The workmen after cutting through a foot of loam, 
and then 13 feet of loose sand and bluish marl, identical with the silt in 
Wallasey Pool, and, like it, evidently deposited by water, came upon a bridge of 
solid oak beams, supported from the bed of the old stream by stone piers, and 
resting at the ends upon the solid rock at the sides of the creek. The length of 
this bridge was almost. exactly one hundred feet, the beams were each 33 feet in 
length, the first having one end resting upon the rock, and the other end on a 
stone pier; the second length rested upon this pier, and on another at 33 feet 
distant from it; the third length rested on the last named pier and the rock at 
the other side. There were four parallel courses of these timbers about five feet 
apart. Hach course was composed of three beams of strong oak, well squared 
with an axe, eighteen inches wide by nine thick, the whole structure 
consequently requiring 36 such beams, and being 24 feet wide, the thickness of 
woodwork above the top of the pier being 2 feet 3 inches. The rafters which 
crossed these beams to form the roadway had nearly all perished, though some 
traces of them remained. The channel of the creck, a rocky one, was found 
beneath the bridge, its bottom being some 13 or 14 feet below the beams. It 
was choked up with silt, and this to some extent supported the bridge, for the 
stones of the piers had fallen, and were found in confused heaps immediately 
beneath the junctions (of beams) which they supported. The beams “had 
‘“mortice holes, some perpendicular, some inclining, evidently for the purpose 
“of receiving the uprights and sloping pieces of a cross railed parapet, which 
‘“ would serve also to bolt and bind the three-fold rafters into one by means of 
“the tenons passing through; such was the common form of parapet to their 
“ (the Roman) wooden bridges (or pons sublicws), as any one may see even on 
“ their coins.” So writes the Rev. W. H. Massie,* who had a portion of one of 
<< the beams sent to him, shewing the nature of the 
mortices, from his engraving of which I have had the 
annexed woodcut taken. The surface of the silt 
tee E. a bridge was buried, was only about the level of the present 
highest tides on the Mersey, thereby, as Mr. Massie thought, proving that the 
district must have sunk sixteen feet beneath its former level, or that when the 
bridge was made, a moderate spring tide must have been sixteen feet lower than 


* Chester Archeological Soc.’s aan vol. i., p. 72. See also pp. 55 to 60, and pp. 68 to 76, of same volume, for a 
full description of this bridge. 
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it is at present, for the bridge could not be made to be crossed only at low water, 
and be covered at high tide. Although the name of the spot had always been 
known as “ Bridge End,” no recollection of any bridge having existed remained 
in the minds of the oldest inhabitants of the neighbourhood ; in fact, from the 
great depth of the silt, it must have been buried for some centuries at least. 

Most of the Roman bridges in Britain were, we know, built on the same 
principle, notably those at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Corbridge, that over the Tyne at 
Cilurnwm, and the one over the Trent near Collingham. At the same time I 
think the question is an open one, whether or not the bridge was of the Roman 
age. I rather incline to the opinion that it was, but no doubt further evidence 
as to the road will eventually be obtained. 

Dr. Ormerod says :*—‘‘ There are strong probabilities” of the Roman road 
south from Chester, by way of Shocklach— 
Having been crossed by another descending from the interior of Cheshire through the chasm between 


. Rawhead and Bickerton Hill, under the camp of Maiden Castle, passing onwards by Carden and 
Stretton, crossing the former road above Farndon, and fording the Dee immediately under the 


Roman post of Holt. . . . . No indications of the road ifself have been found, but it probably 
varied little from the present highway, which proceeds in a direction nearly straight from Barnhill 
to Holt. 


This seems very probable, as there was undoubtedly a ford across the Dee at 
Holt, the third one above Chester, the first being at Broughton, and the second 
at Aldford, at both of which a Roman road crossed the river. The earthworks 
near Holt, and the villa at Crew, also point to the same conclusion. 

Dr. Foote Gower, in speaking of Malpas, says: +—‘‘ And two other roads of 
“ Roman construction have certainly proceeded from it to Ridley and Stanford 
“ Bridge.” The latter I have already dwelt upon, but the same author in a note 
adds this as to the former :—“ The other is marked by the townships of Edge, 
“ Ridley, and Spurstow, which all lie upon the even direction of the Roman ridge, 
“ or agger, that is alluded to above. What proves this beyond the possibility of 
“a doubt is the present corruption of the two former names from the more 
“ ancient ones of Eggar and Ridgeley which obtain in several of our earlier 
‘‘records.” He says that these observations were collected from the papers of the 
first Dr. Gower, } Mr. Stones, and Mr. Carrington, and he makes the road lead 
to Bunbury, which from its etymology he considers a Roman post. Concerning 
this I may say, that there is no trace of a Roman post at Bunbury, though 


* Hist. of Cheshire, vol. ii., p. 320. † Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 68. 


t This antiquary, who made large MS, collections, was a physician at Chester, and died in 1745. See Fletcher’s 
Hist, of Chester (pub. 1791), p. 45. 
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Horsley from etymology came to the same conclusion, and though I have 
personally visited the locality and made every enquiry, I can find no trace of a 
Roman road, on the line marked by Dr. F. Gower, i.e., by Edge, Ridley, and 
Spurstow. It seems a conjecture only. There appear to have been two small 
roads branching off to the E. from that between Manchester and Northwich at 
Dunham Park; one, which for part of its length is now a modernised lane styled 
“ Long Lane,” seems to have led to a villa at Hale, and may thence have been 
continued towards Wilmslow, where there is a “ Pepper Street.” It would, 
before arriving at this point, cross the road from Stockport to Kinderton. The 
other, known as “ Peel Causeway,” is only traceable as a fragment, and I am 
doubtful of its Roman origin. 

Another small road found buried at Barton in 1875 (Roman Lancashire, p. 
48) has I think crossed first the Mersey, and then proceeding on the southern 
side of the small post at Stretford, crossed the road from Manchester to 
Northwich at Cross Street, and thence gone on Stockport. 

As the road from Chester to Wilderspool has always been liable to flooding, 
and might at times be unavailable, Mr. Kirk after examination thinks that an 
alternative road existed, branching from that between Chester and Northwich, near 
“ Street Farm,” and proceeding by way of Mouldsworth, Manley, and Alvanley, 
to the back of Helsby Hill, after passing which, it turned E. to Frodsham. 

This is as yet, however, an unascertained fact; the present road seems too 
winding for such a line. : 

Mr. John Weston, in the Manchester Guardian, May 29th, 1885, states that 
a Roman road went from Hdisbury Castle to Halton. I cannot, however, 
detect it. Numerous forest tracks emanated from Edisbury in various 
directions, perhaps one of these is the road referred to. 

In November 1884, a road, styled by some of the Warrington newspapers a 
Roman road, was found in a field at the south end of the “ Big Pool” at Runcorn, 
about 18 inches under the surface, dipping towards the pool; and at its edge, 
found by probing to be 4 feet below the sod. Where laid bare it was 10 feet 
wide, and paved with boulders. It was pointing towards Weston, up what was 
known as the “ Sprinch Valley,” or “ Pool Valley,” which is crossed by an 
embankment, thrown up when the Bridgewater Canal was made in the last 
century. This embankment dammed up a small stream which flowed down the 
valley, and caused the formation of the pool. The other portion of the valley 
has been filled up, within recollection, by rubbish, and is now built upon. The 
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road has evidently: been in use until the canal was made, and seems, by its 
form, ancient, but doubtful whether Roman. It is, however, best to put 
the fact on record, as it is singular to find what must have been a century 
since a country lane, paved with boulders, and having a convex surface. 


It will have been noticed, no doubt, by the reader how frequently the name of 
“Pepper Street” occurs on the line of the Roman roads which have been 
described. We have had instances of it on the road between Stockport and 
Buxton, again on that between Buxton and Kinderton, on that between 
Stockport and Kinderton, in Kinderton itself, on the road between Wilderspool 
and Dunham Park, in Wilmslow, and also (though not in the county) at 
Whitchurch. The name has always been recognised as evidence of the presence 
of a Roman road, and consequently there are one or two further instances of its 
occurrence to be noted, as testifying to the former existence of now obliterated 
viae, though small ones. The first is at Appleton Thorn, about a mile and a 
quarter to the E. of the road from Wilderspool to Northwich, the second is 
about a mile to the E. of Tatton Park, and four miles N.E. of Knutsford, and 
the third is a place called “ Pepper Street Moss,” in Doddington Park, some five 
miles S.E. of Nantwich. It is possible this last may refer to a branch of a road 
which leaves Chesterton on the W. side, bearing for Wroxeter by way of 
Madeley, but no appearance of any road is traceable at Doddington, and 
enquiries have failed to elicit any information as to its existence beneath the 
soil. There is also, as we shall see immediately, a ‘‘ Pepper Street” and a 
“ Pepper Gate” in Chester; we also find it across the county boundary, 
between Wem and Whixall, and in various other places. It is noticeable also 
that at the extreme northern and southern ends of the county we have a 
“ Pepper Hill,” the first being close to the banks of the Mersey, near Sale, and 
the second immediately to the south of Titley Park. It is possible that there 
is no connection between the names of ‘‘ Pepper Hill ” and Pepper Street,” and 
I am inclined to that opinion; but the question arises, what is the meaning of 
the latter? It is a question that has often been asked, but never satisfactorily 
answered. The late Rev. W. H. Massie* suggested that it was a corruption of 
<“ Pebble Street,” and that these roads had been paved with smaller stones than 
those used in the larger viae, and this seems so far the most likely explanation. 
Dr. Brushfield takes exception to it, on the ground that ‘‘ pebble” is of Saxon 
origin, and “ pepper ” a Latin word.+ It appears to me that the name “ Pepper 


* Chester Archaeological Soc.’s Trans., 1855. t Pal. Note Book, vol. i., p. 147. 
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Street” is derived from the language of the Saxons. It would most certainly 
be those people who named the roads in question (that is, gave them their 
modern appellation), and not the Romans. If Dr. Brushfield considers the Latin 
Piper (t.e. Pepper) was the origin of the word, I think it is a decided mistake, 
as there would be no sense or meaning in the term.+ 

The only other clue as to small Roman roads existing is in the terms “ Cold 
“ Harbour” and “ Windy Harbour.” These generally indicate deserted and 
nearly destroyed Roman buildings by (or near) the side of a Roman road, where 
a benighted traveller could, during the middle ages if he had bedding with him, 
obtain an uncomfortable night’s rest. Besides places of these names which 
occur on the lines of road described, there are two others which have to be 
named. The first of these is a ‘‘ Cold Harbour,” which occurs in Titherington, a 
little to the E.N.E. of Macclesfield, and from which in conjunction with the 
name of Kerridge still further in the same direction, Dr. Ormerod concluded 
that a small Roman station must have existed. Kerridge he considered a 
corruption of Caer-ridge. No subsequent discoveries of either a road or a station 
have been made since he wrote his work, and though some small building may 
have occupied the site of ‘‘ Cold Harbour,” his opinion, without further evidence, 
cannot be entertained. The other instance is at “ Windy Arbour”’ by the side 
of an old road, possibly British, but not Roman, about a mile to the south of 
Cheadle, very near ‘Street Lane.” It stands on high ground, and it is very 
probable there was an old road hence to the neighbourhood of Didsbury. 

But it would be an endless task to attempt to delineate the numerous smaller 
roads, many of them on British lines, used during the time of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. Their chief ones I have endeavoured, as far as it is 
possible at the present day, to describe, and when it is considered that from the 
time of their armies leaving our island at the commencement of the fifth century 
until the sixteenth century, few, if any, roads were made, the reader will 
understand how many of them were utterly obliterated with the constant wear 
and tear they underwent; others were diverted, others had modern ones 
subsequently made upon their sites, some were deserted and wilfully destroyed, 
and the whole so more or less altered that the archeologist of the present day 
requires to be guided in his researches to a great extent by the descriptions of 
and references to them, contained in the extant deeds of the middle ages and 
the works of the archeologists of the last two centuries. 


; like a joke, but whilst Cheshire is so rich in ‘‘ Pepper Streets,” it is also rich in names applied to Roman 
Pe ered tram fe staple article—salt. Thus we have Salter’s Way, Salter’s Road, Salterswall, two Saltersfords, 


Salter’s Lane, ۰ 
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CHAPTER ۰ 


DEVA OR DEVANA. 


Tus great Roman castrum was, like most of the others, made by the same 
people, situated on a lingula or tongue of land washed on the southern and 
western sides by the river Dee, the latter expanding on the western side to a 
wide estuary, now, with the exception of the present comparatively narrow 
channel, reclaimed, and forming the modern Roodeye or race course. Like 
Lancaster, Ribchester, Wilderspool, Bodfari, Caerhun, and other stations near 
the coast, Deva was likewise placed at the point where the Dee ceased to be 
navigable for large vessels, and became, probably with artificial help, fordable. 
We have many and indubitable proofs of the Roodeye having been the bed 
of the river in Roman times and long afterwards, all of which need not here 
be recounted; but amongst them is an award made in 1401 to the effect 
that it could not be tithed by the Rector of Trinity, in consequence of its 
being land reclaimed from the sea.* Nevertheless at high tides, it seems to 
have been subject to overflowings of the river until 1587 (29 Eliz.) when it was 
leased for twenty-one years to Thomas Lyniall, a merchant, with permission 
for him to embank as much land as he could from the Dee, and to have a toll 
of 2d. from every boat going in and out, in consideration of his making a 
sufficient quay there and paying £20 per annum to the corporation. This was 
the origin of the dyke or cop which confines the river to its present channel. 

Hollar in his map of the city executed in the middle of the 17th century, 
shews the sea as at that time coming up to the Water Tower; and Fuller in 
1662 in his “ Worthies ” of the city, speaks of rings for fastening ships existing 
in that building, but “ only for sight,” as no vessels could come up owing to 
the obstructions in the river.t 

The castrum stood on a rocky elevation or plateau, and appears to have 
been, in the first instance, much smaller than when the Twentieth Legion 


* Hemingway, Hist. of Cheshire, vol. i., p. 859. 
+ So also Blome, in his Britannia (published 1673), p. 54, says :—“ Great ships in time past, at full sea, did come to 
Watergate in Chester,but the channel is now so choaked up with the sand that it will scarce give passage for small boats, 
insomuch that ships now come to a place called New Key, about six miles distant,” 
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permanently fixed its head-quarters within it. Two things prove this; the first 
being the position of the gates. In a Polybian camp, a legionary one, the 
Praetorian and Decuman* gates were almost invariably in the centre of the two 
opposite ramparts of a station (the first-named being on that side nearest the 
enemy), and if that were not so, the gates on the two other sides were opposite, 
i.e., the Porta Principalis Dextra, and the Porta Principalis Simustra, and in the 
centre of their respective sides. There is not, so far as I am aware, any example 
of all four of the gates deviating from this rule. But taking the proposed outline of 
the castrum at Deva, as generally set forth by antiquaries, not one of the four 
gates are in the centre of their respective walls. This would be, if so arranged 
at the time of the original construction of the station, a most unusual, if not 
unique, fact. Though the rampart at that time would probably only be an 
earthwork, and the garrison simply an auxiliary cohort or ala, still the roads 
from the adjacent country, and their continuation, the internal streets, would be 
then made, and run as at present, intersecting each other at The Cross, whilst 
two at least of the gateways through which they entered, if not the four, would 
be in the centre of their respective sides; for in these smaller camps, whether 
erected in the time of Ostorius, or in that of Suetonius Paulinus, as Chester 
originally must have been, the strict idea of placing two-thirds of the camp on 
the right of the Via Principalis, and the remaining third on its left, does not 
seem to have been carried out; but the area was equally divided, as in many 
extant instances; though as one of these gates must have been styled the Porta 
Praetoria, the question which of them bore that title will have eventually to be 
considered. 

The second fact bearing upon the point of the original dimensions of the 
castrum is, that for some distance within what has been thought to be its later 
limits, numerous Roman interments have been discovered. As Roman burials 
were never allowed, especially under the Higher Empire, to be intra mural, these 
must have been outside the castrum, and as the coins found with them are not 
later than of the year a.p. 100, all being in good preservation, (i.e., very little 
worn), the interments must have taken place somewhere about that date. 

The enlargement of the station was effected probably in peaceful times, and 
stone walls would take the place of earthworks, but the question arises—in which 
direction was the extension made? In order to answer this, we must first 
ascertain, as far as possible, the original area. We find there have been 


* So called from being wide enough to allow ten men abreast of each other to march through, 
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numerous interments in “ Lady Barrow’s Hey” (the field within the N.W. 
angle of the present walls), also on the site of Northgate Street, near the Abbey 
Green, and on the verge of the Deanery Fields. Interments also have been 
found (as will eventually be seen), immediately under (i.e., within a yard or 
two of,) the base of the present walls, on the western side, both near the Race 
stands and further to the south, and it is, according to precedent, very unlikely 
that such would be made even there, were the walls existing at the time. These 
graves would probably be at some distance beyond the limit of the castrwm. In 
all of these the coins found are not later than Domitian, with the exception of 
one of Nerva. We gather from this that the station did not originally extend 
so far to the north or west as the present walls. But within the eastern side, 
and also within the southern, as far as the boundaries of the latter can be 
ascertained, we have no such evidence, and it appears almost certain that these 
sides remained through the whole Roman era on the same lines, their 
continuation northwards and westwards, respectively, excepted. Nearly every 
altar and inscribed stone, or at least three-fourths of them, have been found in 
the parallelogram bounded by the present Hast Wall, Pepper Street, Bridge 
Street, Lower Northgate Street, and the Cathedral, which evidence, as far as it 
goes, is confirmatory of the view I have taken, and points distinctly to the fact 
that the remarkable curve, or rounded angle in the walls, at Newgate, was the 
southern end of the eastern wall all through the Roman era. Assuming that 
the East gate was originally in the centre of the eastern rampart, we find 
that from it to the centre of the Newgate angle, is as near as possible 
600 feet, and applying this measurement to the portion of the east 
wall which is north of the gate, we find that the N.E. original angle 
would be opposite the east end of Abbey Court (not far from ‘“‘ Saddler’s 
Tower,” pulled down in 1779), and pursuing this 1200 feet square, the 
results would be that the north rampart passed over the site of the Cathedral 
cloisters and refectory, that the original North gate would be at the end of the 
Old Shambles; the north rampart would thence continue much on the line of 
. Prince’s Street, and the western one would be about on the site of the present 
Trinity and Weaver Streets, the western gate crossing Watergate Street between 
them, close to Trinity Church. The S.W. angle would be slightly to the S.E. 
of St. Martin’s Church, and from this point the southern rampart, or its successor, 
the wall, I opine always existed (until its destruction by Elfleda on her enlarge- 
ment of Chester) between White Friars and Cuppin Street, crossing Bridge 
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Street where the drinking fountain now stands, opposite St. Michael’s, and so 
nearly parallel with the north side of Pepper Street to the angle at Newgate. 
No interments whatever appear to have been made within this line, which I am 
strongly of opinion was that of the original station. 


But to what extent was the castrum subsequently dred ? Certainly not 
as far as the extreme wall on the south side; nearly all antiquaries agree on 
that point, though some think that the irregular outline in that direction 
may be as early as the time of Elfleda. Let us see what previous writers say, 
though unfortunately they are silent on the subject until the last century. Dr. 
Stukeley is very vague, for he says* that Chester is a parallelogram “set to 
“the four quarters of the heavens,” that the longest sides are those running 
north and south, and that the Roman walls included exactly the space of 
10,000 feet or two miles. Again he speaks of it as being :— 

“An oblong square, 600 paces one way, 400 the other, that is, 9,000 feet by 2,000. Two principal 
streets run its length at equal distances from the walls and each other ; one may be called Principium 
having the gates at each end, the other is Quintana. They are crossed in the middle by the via 
Praetoria, where are the gates Decwmana and Praetoria. Another principal street runs on each side of 
it, equidistant from it, and the walls of the ends, these may be called strigae. Other lesser streets in 
hemistrigae subdivide some of the squares made by the principals. Thus must the original scheme 
‘be understood when the military and civil citizens first founded and inhabited the place. The little 
difference now, is caused by the Cathedral and the Castle.” The latter, he adds, ‘‘is built for the 
most part beyond the limits of the Roman walls.” 

From these remarks it is evident that Stukeley considered the present walls, 
except near the Castle, as marking the Roman outline, though he still leaves us 
in doubt as to where the southern wall ran. 


Pennant in his Tour in Wales, when speaking of the walls, says nothing 
about the extent of the Roman area. 


The brothers Lysons+ apparently think the whole of the ground enclosed by 
the present walls to be within the Roman lines, as they state that the modern 
walls are on the Roman foundations. 


Ormerod says :{— 

The walls of Chester follow the outline of the Roman works in the greatest part of their circuit, 
and probably stand on the Roman foundations. The antient chroniclers state Elfleda to have added 
to their compass. And if this is correct it is probable that the south side of the walls ran originally 
from St. John’s Church to the Nun’s gardens along the high ground, leaving the descent to the river 


unenclosed, 
* Iter Boreale, p. 30. t Magna Britannia, vol. ii., p. 427. 
} Hist. of Cheshire (1st edit.), vol, i., p. 295, 
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Minor writers of the same period follow in a similar strain, until about the 
years 1848-9, when the. late Rev. W. H. Massie, of Chester,* accepting in the 
main the present line of the northern, western, and eastern walls, considered 
that the southern one ran from the large stones on the Roodeye (hereafter to be 
mentioned), near the “ Distance Chair,” due east, to near the “‘ Wishing Steps,” 
leaving the Castle and St. Mary’s Hill outside the walls. This, however is very 
improbable, for it would make the castrwm to be of a most irregular figure. 
The ‘‘ Wishing Steps ” were built in 1785.T 

Mr. C. Roach Smith, though doubtfully (for he thought it was possible 
the western wall might have been extended to the Grosvenor Bridge), suggested 
that the above named large stones extending into the Roodeye, beyond the 
present wall ‘‘ might indicate the angle of the Roman fortification,” ({ t.e., that 
they were at the western termination of the southern wall). 

Another well known Chester antiquary, the late Mr. Ayrton, thought that 
the line of the southern wall proceeded from these same stones, by Cuppin 
Street and Pepper Street, to the ۲ Wishing Steps.’’§ 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., for many years the leading spirit of the Chester 
Archeological Society, makes the southern wall proceed ‘‘from a point at the 
“ Newgate, straight to a point in the wall at the Roodeye,”’ near the bottom of 
Walls Street. 

Mr. G. W. Shrubsole’s idea of the line of the southern wall, which I shall 
hereafter more particularly mention, agrees to within a few yards with those of 
Messrs. Massie, Roach Smith, Ayrton, and Hughes, at the Roodeye end, but 
he takes the wall in a straight line to the Newgate angle. As to the other 
three sides, he agrees in the main with the other writers in adopting the present 
line of the walls. 

From these various sources it will be seen that the balance of opinion is 
to the effect that the northern, eastern, and western walls of the Roman castrum 
followed the same lines as at present, with the exception that the two latter 
terminated respectively at the Newgate angle, and at the large stones projecting 
on to the Roodeye, but there are several objections to this, and also rival claims. 

First, if this were the outline, the castrum would be the largest permanent 
legionary station in Britain. There are two other castra (and two only) which, 
like Chester, each had a legion stationed in them for nearly three centuries. 

* Chester Archaeol. Soc.’s Trans., vol. i., p. 461. t Hemingway’s Chester, vol. i., p. 381. 


} Journal Brit. Archaeol. Association, vol. v., p. 214, and Collect. Antiqua., vol. vi., p. 44. 
§ Truns. Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. iii., p. 472. T Chester Courant, March 28, 1877, 
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One of these was York (Ebwracum) the capital of Roman Britain, and the head 
quarters, first of the 9th, and afterwards of the 6th legion. It was between 73 
and 74 acres within the walls (650 yards by 550). The other, Caerleon, the 
head quarters of the 2nd legion was barely 45 acres within the walls, according 
to Coxe’s measurement. Was Chester larger than the capital? The above 
outline would make it so, for it would be, allowing for the existing slight 
deviation of the walls from the Roman straight line about’633 yards by 633, and 
contain over 82 acres.* Further, not one of the gates would be in the centre of 
their respective walls, and instead of being a parallelogram like the others, its 
shape would be square. The two other stations, Gloucester and Lincoln 
(the latter coeval with the enlarged Deva), which were for a short period, during 
the early days of the Roman occupation, the head quarters of a legion, are 
also parallelograms, the former being a little over 46 acres in extent within the 
walls, and the latter 41 acres, that is within the Roman walls still remaining 
on the summit of the hill, though at a later period part of the suburbs on the 
hill side were enclosed by a second wall, several fragments of which still remain, 
but it is totally distinct from the above named grand parallelogram. This 
second enclosure, which doubles the size of the Roman area, is on the southern 
side, and reaches to the river bank. Remains of tesselated pavements and 
interments have been found within it, shewing that villas, &c., existed before 
the enclosure was made, and from a fragmentary inscription a college for the 
worship of Apollo and Mercury, appears to have been erected within it. In fact, 
from the information of Mr. Michael Drury, an architect of the city, who has 
inspected nearly every discovery of Roman remains in Lincoln for the last forty 
years, and is familiar with the underground lines of walling, there seem to have 
` been two successive extensions, which he indicated to me, on going over the 
ground with him in 1877. 

The only other castrwm which can be compared with Deva is Colchester 
(Camulodunum), the original shape and dimensions of which, whilst the head- 
quarters of a legion, and before its destruction by Boadicea, we cannot ascertain. 
It seems, subsequently, when rebuilt, and no longer the head-quarters of a legion 
(for those had been advanced northward, to Lincoln first, and to York 
afterwards), to have been like some of the large fortified towns. Its shape is an 
irregular parallelogram of large extent, nearly 112 acres. 


*Some of the walled towns are, however, much larger. Cirencester is 240 acres, Wroxetet 223, Silchester 102, 
and Leicester about 99. Most of this class of towns are of irregular shape. 


+ See an elaborate paper on the Walls of Colchester, by Dr. Duncan, in vol. i. of the Essex Archeol. Soc.’s Trans, 
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What are we to say as to the size of Deva, after comparing it with the other 
legionary stations? Lincoln, I think, gives us the clue, and enables us to 
ascertain that the castrum proper was on the summit of the hill, whilst at a 
much later period a wall was probably built exterior to the western side, close 
to the bank of the estuary, which enclosed the suburban buildings, and the 
private graveyards attached to them, as at Lincoln. 


When the first extension of the castrum took place, there can be little doubt 
but that care would be taken to retain the Praetorian gate in the centre of the 
wall in which it was placed. Which was this gate? In which direction was 
the enemy, either in the time of Ostorius or Suetonius? The Cangi, whose 
territories lay to the west and north-west of the station, were, as we have seen, 
completely under the Roman power, and as the Dee and its wide estuary 
interposed between them and the station, itis clear that the western gate was 
not the Porta Praetoria. To the east of Deva was the part of Britain most 
thoroughly colonised and settled, so that the east gate did not face the enemy. 
There remain those on the north and south. Of these, the former faced the 
greatest foe—the Brigantes, who were not in the least subdued until Petilius 
Cerealis subsequently attacked them, and Agricola completed his work. Beyond 
them again were the Scotch tribes, who were never really conquered. The gate 
on the south looked towards the territories of the Ordovices and Silures, who 
were at that time, with the exception of occasional partial outbreaks, kept in 
check. 


The North gate would thus appear to be the Porta Praetoria, whilst that on 
the south would be the Porta Decwmana. The East gate would be the Porta 
Principalis Dextra, and that on the west the Porta Principalis Sinistra, whilst 
the line of Hastgate Street and Watergate Street would form the Via Principalis. 


We accordingly find that the Porta Praetoria was removed to its present 
position (Northgate) and the northern wall advanced, as is proved by the 
existence of the fosse, to more or less the line of the present wall in that 
quarter, the eastern wall being lengthened. from Abbey Court to the Phoenix 
Tower. The western wall, taking the place of the rampart, would only be 
advanced to the edge of the plateau, that is a few yards. Its northern 
termination seems plainly indicated by the remarkable curve in the modern wall 
at Morgan’s Mount, and its track would be to the east of the streets called St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Linen Hall Street, and Nicholas Street, to the west side 
of St. Martin’s Church, these streets being possibly, from their long straight 
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line, near the site of the fosse, if the latter ever existed on that side. It would 
probably be thought unnecessary, owing to the protection afforded by the 
estuary. The level line of the plateau on which the castrwm stood is well seen 
from the walls at Morgan’s Mount, from which latter, and from the line of the 
above-named streets, the ground slopes gradually to the west, and here ina 
sheltered and warm position, would be suburban buildings facing the wide river, - 
including the villa (hereafter to be described) found in 1779. The interments in 
the present N.W. angle, and that found near the “Distance Chair,” were I 
apprehend those of persons of considerable rank, who during their lifetime resided 
either in the villa named, or in others adjoining. The Porta Princtpalis Sinistra 
would cross Watergate Street somewhere about opposite the west end of Trinity 
Church, but the Roman road, which is here to the south of the modern street, 
was continued through it to the river bank (this part of the modern street was 
lowered in 1845), and there would no doubt be a pier or landing place at its 
termination. From St. Martin’s Church, the southern wall would take the line 
previously indicated towards the angle at Newgate, crossing Bridge Street 
opposite St. Michael’s Church, that edifice probably partly standing upon its 
lower courses. At this point, in Bridge Street, the southern edge of the plateau 
is as plainly visible as the western edge is at Morgan’s Mount, the roadway 
gradually sloping to the river. Opposite St. Michael’s, formerly stood the old 
Church of St. Bridget, pulled down in 1828, when the new road to the Grosvenor 
Bridge was made, and between these churches was the site of the Porta 
Decumana, which had a medieval successor, as a gateway crossed the street 
here on much the same lines as the Roman arch, dividing Higher from Lower 
Bridge Street.* From St. Michael’s Church the wall would pass in a straight 
line behind the houses on the north side of Pepper Street to the angle at 
Newgate, the area of the station being about 63 acres, or 10 less than York. Mr. 
Thomas Hughes thinks that Cuppin Street and Pepper Street mark the site of 
the Roman fosse on the south side.t This idea seems to be based upon the 
discovery of a remarkable excavation (presently to be described) having been 
found on the line of these streets. The latter are however much curved; and 
though portions of them may be on the site of the fosse, it seems impossible that 
they can entirely be so. 

But I shall, naturally, be asked the question, why, if the original western 
wall took the course I have assigned to it, there have been no traces of its course 


* Parry’s Guide to Chester, 1843, p. 63. + Chester Courant, March 28, 1877. 
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found? But first let my interrogators answer me a similar question. Why 
have no traces been found of the southern wall, which they all admit existed ? 
The same answer suffices for each question, and embraces several interesting facts. 

First of all we are brought face to face with the fact that during the Saxon 
period, after the irruption of Æthelfrith (a.p. 607), Chester lay waste for three 
hundred years; and if its walls, formed of the remarkably perishable red 
sandstone of the neighbourhood, had lasted entire to any considerable extent 
from the time of the Roman withdrawal from Britain, circa a.p. 400, to the 
commencement of this “ waste” period, they must have been in total ruin at 
its close. Such, before the recent “restoration,” was the case with the external 
walls of the Cathedral, no parts of which seem to have been older than the reign 
of Henry VI. (though internally there is much older work), and such has been 
the case with every medieval structure in the city built of the same stone, which 
rapidly crumbles away where it is exposed. And what do we find said regarding 
Chester at the close of the three hundred years? The Polychronicon tells us, 
and it is confirmed by Matthew of Westminster, that Elfleda (or Æthelfleda) 
“enclosed the city with new walls, and made it nigh two such as it was before, 
“so that the Castle, that was sometime by the water without the walls, is now 
“in the town within the walls.” To use the words of Professor Freeman,* 
when speaking of the Roman town (not castrum) of Carlisle, which had been 
similarly laid waste, and was restored by William Rufus from its ruin, 

Rufus and Æthelflaed alike called into renewed being, a city which had once been, but was no 
longer. Deva, Caerleon, the City of the Legion, had stood void of men for three hundred years, since 
Æthelfrith smote the Briton beneath its Roman walls. It stood as Anderida stands still, a “ waste 
Chester,” which the invading Dane could turn on occasion to warlike uses. The Lady of the Mercians 
built up the waste places, and filled the empty walls with inhabitants. The ‘‘ waste Chester” rose 
again, bearing an English version of its ancient name. 

And if Elfleda built new walls, did she build a western one within the 
present limits on that side of the city? I trow not. -But if the lower portions 
of the old Roman wall of the original castrwm still remained, they would be in 
the way and most certainly be removed; perhaps to a great extent the 
foundations would be rooted up and the stones that were entire or unweathered 
probably used in the new walls. The same would be the case also with the 


* In inaugural address at meeting of Royal Archeological Institute at Carlisle, 1882. 


1 Foote Gower, Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,334, Fo. 205, says :—“ In digging the foundations of the Infirmary at 
Chester, there were discovered an innumerable quantity of tiles and Roman bricks, which seemed to indicate as if it 
had been a Roman pottery.” For my own part I am inclined to think that these tiles were taken from the destroyed 
western wall of the original castrum, the stones in the same wall having been used elsewhere and the tiles thrown on 
one side. The Infirmary was built circa 1759. 
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southern wall, and accordingly no trace has yet been found of either, though I 
believe that under the houses, gardens, &c., which stand upon their sites, 
portions may yet at a considerable depth exist and be brought eventually to 
light. If so, they may be in good preservation, for when buried the sandstone 
will last for ages. 

The consideration of these lost walls, and the reasons for their disappearance 
(especially the decay of the stone) lead to another interesting question, which 
is :—Does any Roman work exist in the northern or eastern walls, or in the 
- later western one? In answering this I am afraid I shall give a rude shock to 
many preconceived opinions, but Fortis est Veritas, and I am compelled to speak 
straightforwardly on the subject. 

The first writer, who treats of Roman work belonging to the walls, is 
Dr. Stukeley, for neither Camden, nor earlier writers, refer to the nature of them. 

Stukeley says (and his statement is peculiar) :*— “ Between Eastgate and the 
“river the Roman wall is pretty perfect for 100 yards together, made of squarish 
“cut stones, the length inwards, with little mortar appearing on the outside. I 
“suppose they run it in along the inside—liquid. This was an admirable 
“ contrivance for strength, as the wall of the gate” (Hast gate ? W. T. W.) “was 
“ but one stone in thickness throughout, so by this means the city wall consisted 
. “of a few stones in thickness.” 

It is just in this position, between the Hast gate and the Newgate angle, 
‘that I should have looked for any portion of the Roman work, even in the 
lowest courses. What it may have been 160 years since, I cannot say, but it 
is in vain that we search now for any similar work. The expression “the 
length inwards,” applied to the stones, seems indicative of Roman workmanship ; 
though I doubt if even the keenest architectural observation, will at the present 
time, find the stones of the wall, at this point, built into it, in this manner. 

Pennant who wrote over 100 years since, says : |—‘‘ No part of the old walls 
“ exist, but they stood, like the modern, on the soft freestone rock, high above 
“the circumjacent country, and escarpés on every front.” Here is a distinct 
denial of any Roman work existing. 

The brothers Lysons, (aided by the Bishop of Cloyne), repeat Pennant’s 
remarks, for they say :§—“ No part of the original wall of Chester now exists, 
“though the present wall no doubt, stands on the same foundation.” 


* Iter Boreale, p. 33. f ۱ 
+ Though the Commonwealth in 1655 decreed the destruction both of this part of the wall, and of the Castle, it 
ver to have been carried out, at least to any extent. ۱ ۲ p 
ا‎ ł Tour in Wales, vol. i. p. 147. § Magna Britannia, vol. ii,, p. 427, 
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Until the late Rev. W. H. Massie, about 38 years since, wrote further, this 
was the whole of the evidence as to any Roman work existing in the walls of 
Chester, though it is said that the late Mr. Harrison, County Architect, thought 
part of the wall at Northgate to be Roman. But Mr. Massie says :— 


Between the Watergate and the spot where his parish boundary intersected the Walls, it seemed 
clear to him that the original plans of the Roman masons had been in late years departed from, for it 
would appear from the massive foundations which were to his mind unequivocally Roman, that the 
present walls had been built up some yards within the old walls, and further to the east than they 
stood in the first instance. He believed that the Roman Walls went in reality no further southwards 
than that spot, &c.* 

The sum and substance of these remarks are, that the large stones projecting 
into the Roodeye beyond the present wall, near Blackfriars, are a portion of the 
Roman Wall, and that the later one has been built within it. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith unfortunately adopted this view of Mr. Massie’s, and 
also the last named gentleman’s idea of the wall at two other points; and this 
was the first time that any portion of the wall of Chester, above ground, had 
been looked upon as Roman. He says, speaking of the Kaleyard gate, which 
is a postern (known to be of the time of Edward 1.) in the east wall, between 
the Phoenix Tower and the East gate :— 

<“ Close to this postern, the remains of the Roman wall are conspicuous in the lower courses. 
The stones are squared blocks, a foot, and about eighteen inches, on the bed, of the red sandstone of 
the district, set entirely without mortar.” And again, in speaking of the wall on the eastern side of 
the Northgate, he says :—‘‘ The canal is overhung by the north wall of the city at an elevation of 
sixty feet at least, abrupt and perpendicular ; about twenty feet of this is wall, the other forty are 
rock, scarped. At the distance of about seven feet from thé top of the parapet the Roman portion 
is terminated by a cornice, which extends in broken lengths for at least one hundred yards. The 
original parapet we must conclude stood above the existing cornice, though no trace of any such 
work remains. . . . . ‘The courses of stone are regularly a foot deep, and the blocks from 
eighteen inches to two feet, on the bed, a feature equally characteristic in other parts of the walls 
where Roman work can be identified. The preservation of the Roman wall at this spot is chiefly 
owing to its lofty and protected elevation, and possibly also in some degree to its northerly situation, 
which it has been noticed is always favourable to the preservation of the grit stone of the district. 
The silence of topographical writers shews that if Roman work had been suspected to exist in the 
Chester city walls, it had never before been verified. . . . . We thea passed on to the Roodeye, 
and inspected the ruined portion of wall there. Four or five courses of the stones nearest the ground 
only remain ; they extend a considerable way into the field beyond the line of the modern wall, and 
are perfectly similar in dimensions and character to those described above. This portion is rounded 
and might indicate the angle of the Roman fortification,” + &c, 


* Chester Archeol. Soc.’s Trans., vol. i., p. 461. 
+ Journal of British Archeological Association, vol. v., pp. 212-214. 
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In the Collectanea Antiqua* Mr. Smith repeats these remarks, with others, 
to the effect that the stone used by the Romans in the construction of the walls 
of Deva was not quarried on the spot but brought from Helsby Hill, some seven 
miles distant, or from Peckforton; and in confirmation of his view asserts that 
it was covered by a red lichen, whilst the stone dug at Chester was productive 
of a white lichen. Engravings are given of the Northgate and Roodeye portions of 
the walls, but whether a northerly aspect is conducive to the preservation of Helsby 
or Peckforton stone, as well as that ‘of the district,” Mr. Smith does not say. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Ayrton, and Chester antiquarians generally, also 
adopted this view. The large stones on the Roodeye, the cornice near the North 
gate, ‘&c., came to be looked upon as Roman, and a considerable portion of the 
North Wall, much to the east of the cornice, was marked as Roman in the 
Ordnance Survey, extending even to the breach made during the civil war. 

I frankly admit, that until the year 1883, relying upon Mr. Roach Smith’s 
judgment, I also was a believer in this view ز‎ but when I proceeded to examine the 
account of Elfleda’s rebuilding of the walls, their history for the last few hundred 
years, the conformation of the ground, the nature of the stone, the measurement 
of the area (previously unknown to me), and various other points, I slowly and I 
believe surely, came to the conclusion that there is nothing Roman now visible in 
them, above ground, with the exception of stones which originally formed part 
of other and internal walls, but are now built up into the external one, and are 
consequently far from being im situ. The construction of the present walls 
(even where he thought them Roman), seems to have puzzled Mr. Roach Smith, 
who says :— 

<“ A superficial observer would be tempted to decide that in the reparations of subsequent times, 
the remains of the original work had been totally encased or destroyed ;’’+ and again, “ A question 
naturally arises, not why the prevailing feature of Roman mural masonry should be so uniform and 
so marked, but why that at Chester should form an exception to the general rule.” | 

Several excavations have also been made with the view of deciding the 
character of the three portions of the wall named by Mr. C. Roach Smith as 
Roman, and the result appears to be a direct negative. A vast amount of 
discussion, inaugurated by a paper read by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, has lately 
(1884-5) taken place at the meetings of the Chester Archeological Society on 
this point, and the matter has-been gone into at great length; and although some 
of the older Cestrians dissent from Mr. Shrubsole’s view (which closely 


* Vol, vi., pp. 44-5. + Journal Brit, Archl. Assn,, yol, V., p, 212. 
$ Collect, Antig., vol. vi., p. 43, 
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resembles my own), chiefly be it said from the effects of sentiment, and of Mr. 
Roach Smith’s opinion, still the arguments as to the post Roman construction 
of the present walls seem conclusive. Taking first the fragment at the 
Kaleyards—to use Mr. Shrubsole’s words, “The supposed Roman stones at 
“the Kaleyards proved to be, when excavated, the base of an Edwardian wall, 
“out of the perpendicular (the top having most likely fallen over); the base was 
“allowed to remain, and a new wall built inside the old.” The base of the old 
structure might thus act as a retaining wall. 


` Owing to the knowledge we have obtained through the recent excavations, 
it appears to me to be quite unnecessary to give an engraving of the corniced 
portion of the wall described by Mr. Roach Smith, as I at one time intended. 
This corniced portion has been found to extend, exclusive of breaks, for 309 
feet eastward from its commencement near the Northgate, and at the N.W. 
corner of the Dean’s Field the foundations on the inside were only three feet 
beneath the surface of the ground, the latter being about level with the top of the 
cornice on the exterior. The foundations were here found to be a few loose 
stones without mortar, and below them was a single row of stones, “only,” as 
Mr. Shrubsole says, “ the casing of a wall—a mere shell without a body from the 
“ cornice to the base.” The excavation was carried down eleven feet, and 
nothing but disturbed ground full of medieval pottery, &c., was encountered, 
backing up this rotten wall; not a trace of concrete or of a grouted interior 
occurred. The external face of this hollow wall rests upon the rock, and nearer 
the Northgate, the part more particularly named by Mr. Roach Smith, has been 
found by the examination of geological experts to be formed of the same stone 
as the rock at its base, i.e., the red sandstone of the “ Bunter Pebble Beds,” 
instead of Helsby, Runcorn, Manley, or Peckforton stone, which is what is 
known as “ Lower Keuper Sandstone.” It would, therefore, if exposed in this 
position, since the Roman period, have crumbled into sand ages ago. But the 
stones are comparatively fresh. How is this? The medieval battlements with 
their loop holes, or arrow slits, (all executed in the same stone) have utterly 
perished (except in the towers, which were of comparatively late construction, 
and have been frequently renewed), yet here we have a batter wall crowned 
by a debased cornice, on the top of which is placed the modem flagging, and 
parapet, and we are told it is from 1500 to 1800 years old. A northern situation 
cannot account for its preservation, or else the later wall, on the same face, 
would have been equally preserved. Its thickness, near the Northgate, has not 
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been ascertained, but there seems no reason to doubt that it is constructed in 
the same manner as the portion excavated in the Dean’s Field. Many, if not 
most, of the blocks of stone seem to resemble (from the traces of the dressing, 
&c.), Roman stones (which I think they are), and they vary in length from one | 
foot to five feet, the height being equal as before described. Add to this the 
facts that the height of the wall from the rock to the cornice is some 13 feet (the 
parapet above being six to seven feet), that no mortar whatever is visible in it, 
| that at the base is a plinth composed of smaller stones, bevelled on the upper 
edge (similar to many medieval and later walls), and there is at first sight a 
puzzle before anyone wishing to describe it. Yet a little reflection and examination 
will soon solve the mystery, The wonder is that any Edwardian work is left at 
Chester, but three centuries of desolation with Saxon sieges and captures, were 
quite enough to aid the elements in destroying the Roman walls. LElfleda’s 
restorations must have played havoc with any remains of them left. Subsequent 
exposure combined with Norman rebuildings, have obliterated every trace of even 
the Saxon work, and though the rebuildings by Edward I. must have made the 
walls as new as the exterior of the Cathedral is at present, from the effect of the 
restorations by the late Dean, still this thirteenth century work has almost 
utterly gone. In the Calendarium Rotulorwm Patentiwm, we find there were 
great reparations of the walls made (at the cost of the murage rates) in 33rd 
Henry III. (1249), 18th Edward I. (1290), 25th Edward I. (1297), 28th Edward I. 
(1300), 8rd Edward III. (1329), 15th Richard II. (1391), &c. Further, there is 
no occasion at present to go, to prove the point.* The breach made during the 
civil war, a little to the W. of the Phoenix Tower, is well known, and it is the 
only place on this face of the wall where mortar was found in the recent 
excavations, this material having been used during its reparation. But the 
greatest clue to the age of this part of the wall seems to be derived from the 
inscription on the front of ‘‘ Pemberton’s Parlour,” a tower in the north face, 
which tells us that in 1708 ‘‘ divers wide breaches in these walls were rebuilt, 
“and other decays therein were repaired, two thousand yards of the pavement 
‘“ were new flagged or paved, and the whole و‎ regulated, and CA at 
“ the expense of one thousand pounds or upwards.” 

Where were these divers breaches? That made during the civil war was 
not left open till Anne’s reign. Was the portion of wall, just E. of the 
Northgate, erected on the site of one of them? What were the adornments ? 


*The Phenix Tower, built 1613, was a few years since in such a decayed condition that the outside stones have 
been renewed. 
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Was the cornice at this point one of them? How much above a thousand 
pounds was expended? Two thousand yards of pavement would embrace the 
area from the Newgate angle, round by the Phenix Tower, Northgate, Water 
Tower, &c., to the large stones on the Roodeye, andas it is said the whole of the 
walls were at this time repaired, such may have been the extent of footpath 
repaved. The newness of the work in the wall E. of the Northgate suggests 
this period as that of its re-erection, for I believe the stones of which it is 
composed, including the cornice, have been taken from its interior, and placed 
on the outside; the cornice for the above named adornment. ‘This seems 
confirmed, as Mr. Shrubsole was the first to point out, by the result of the 
cutting made in this same northern wall in 1883, to the west of the Northgate. 
Here, in the spring of that year, a considerable portion of the inner face of the 
present wall fell down, disclosing in the first place the fact that the wall beneath 
the pavement was hollow, as at the Dean’s Field. When repairing it, the 
authorities resolved to cut a gateway or passage, six feet in width, through the 
wall, for the purpose of making a shorter mode of communication with the 
exterior of this part of the city. In doing this it was found that between the 
external and internal faces there was the lower part of another older wall, formed 
of rudely shaped stones some six inches square, with a large quantity of poor 
mortar, and a “filling in ” like the rubble walls of old churches, but percolating 
water had removed this to a depth of six feet, and had thus been the means of 
bringing down the present interior face. Competent judges decided that this 
wall was probably Edwardian, but that it could not be earlier than late Norman. 
The decayed wall was found to be supported to half its height, on the outer 
face, by a much newer and sloping one, from four to six feet wide at the base, 
of large stones, which was not, and never had been, bonded to it. Mr. 
Shrubsole passed his arm into the space between them. This newer wall was 
mostly composed of undoubted Roman stones, and in the portion removed to 
cut the gateway, were part of an inscribed sepulchral cippus, portions of friezes 
and cornices, half columns, bases, &c., and, still more curious, a block of Roman 
concrete, with the usual pounded tile in it, used as a building stone. Some of 
these stones weighed two or three hundredweight each, the mouldings of all 
were turned to the inside, and as there was no mortar, the wall depended on its 
massiveness, the joints being close fitting. All of these stones, including the 
inscription (hereafter to be described), were in excellent preservation, owing, no 
doubt, to their having been first buried for ages, and when dug up used almost 
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immediately to repair the wall, whilst their faces being turned inwards would 
perpetuate their freshness. -The block of concrete seems at once to suggest 
that the original Roman wall here, as elsewhere, was filled in with that material, 
and the exterior having perished, later builders cut up the remaining fragments 
of the core, for the purpose of using it as stone. 


We thus find that immediately each side of the Northgate there is a wall 
built of Roman stones, but not in situ, and each without mortar. On the east 
side, where there was apparently a greater gap, large stones from some building 
or interior wall, have been placed in regular order, forming (as on the west), a 
buttressing wall, but fragments of a cornice, or of several similar cornices, have 
been collected and placed on the summit as an adornment. On the west side 
of the gate, where I think the reparation may have been earlier, the ornament 
is dispensed with. That the Romans ever introduced such a cornice into the 
exterior face of the wall of any castrwm seems impossible; it would simply 
afford help to besiegers. That they gave the summit of the wall of a castrum 
such an ornamentation is equally improbable, and there appears to be no extant 
example or authority for either. 


Coming now to the large stones on the Roodeye, the last point named by 
Mr. Roach Smith as shewing Roman work, I years ago examined them, and 
their singular position, in advance of the wall, wishing that an excavation 
could be made about them. My wish has been gratified, but the result is 
disappointing. By the Mayor’s orders excavations were made at the spot in 
1884. The stones, which are at present 9 feet above the surface of the ground, 
were found to extend to a depth of 15 feet beneath it. Mr. Shrubsole thus 
describes them :— j 

The stones in question are no part of a wall. A few big stones placed terrace fashion, on a 
sloping clay bank do not constitute a wall. They are supplementary to the real wall, which has 
always been on the top of the bank. Their purpose has been to keep the clay bank from slipping, 
and bringing down the wall from above. The age of the stones is not one hundred years older than 
the enclosure of the Roodeye, as shewn by some of the stones being undercut as by the action of 
sand and water, and now buried beneath a foot or two of soil. 

There was no mortar between these stones with the exception of the joints in 
two courses just level with the ground, and this -was evidently modern. The 
stones are of immense size, and are kept together by their own weight. There 
is no trace of any concrete backing, and though I believe the stones, from their 
appearance, have originally been cut by Roman hands, they have been brought 
from a buried portion of some large building, within the walls, and placed in 
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their present position, which, as the Roman wall would run in a straight line, 
is some 40 feet in advance of the latter. This portion of work is rounded, as 
Mr. Roach: Smith correctly says, and there is a reason for it. The weakest 
patt Of the walls either in Roman or subsequent times, was always in this 
locality, and the Roman wall has probably slipped down from the bank above, 
ages since. When, in 1874, the new intercepting sewer was made along the 
Roodeye, parallel with, and closely adjoining, the face of the walls, it was 
found that there had been an inlet or creek, from the estuary, just at this point, 
119 yards in width at its mouth. My. Shrubsole read a very interesting paper 
on this inlet, a few years since,* shewing that its bed was peat, covered with 
silt, and then rubbish of post Roman and possibly Saxon times. He considered 
that a branch, or fork, of the river, had run from near the Dee Mills to this 
spot, and that the Castle rock had originally been an island. However this 
may be, there was certainly a wide inlet here, and when the Roman southern 
wall was extended to the Roodeye, its accompanying fosse would be continued 
into this creek.t The deep depression in the field between the wall and the 
Militia Barracks, still shews where the creek has been filled up, and the great 
“ dip ” in the walls shews the same thing. Nay, even within the last forty 
years a drain ran along this track, through the walls, and discharged itself into 
a reservoir on the Roodeye. At the commencement of this century it was of 
some size. Mr. Matthew Harrison, of Chester (then 87 years of age), informed 
me in 1885, that when he first became (as a youth of 19) a resident in the city, 
in 1817, it was a wide open sewer or water course. Mr. Paul Price, another 
old inhabitant, gives the same information, and adds that the sewer took the 
drainage from Cuppin Street and the neighbourhood, passing under the walls, 
close to the large stones on the Roodeye. It is shewn, in its later stage (when 
nearly filled up as at present), in the map accompanying Parry’s Guide to Chester 
(1843). The angle at the mouth of this inlet would thus be exposed, not only 
to the effects of the tide in the estuary proper, but of the current of water 
running into it, and the clay bank be undermined, thrown down, and washed 
away ; and therefore with a view of checking this, these large stones were 
placed at the corner. This I think has been their true history.{ There may 
be, though I am not aware of it, some instance in England of the Romans 


* Chester Courant, March 28th, 1877. 


+ The bed of this, Mr. Shrubsole states, was 25 feet beneath the remains of the drain above it, Broken Roman 
tiles were among the débris above the silt. 


+ A little further along the Roodeye, as will be seen when I come to consider the sepulch j 
1 Re , epulchral remai ; 
grave with its tombstone, had similarly slipped down from the bank above. d و‎ e 
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building a wall from a foundation beneath low water level, on a tidal river side, 
or by the sea; but Richborough, Reculver, Pevensey, Burgh Castle, and many 
others, are all on the high ground above, with a space between the estuary and 
the castrum. So it has been at Chester; the straight line of the lower and 
later wall has been on the bank above, and it is singular if any portion of it 
` remains, for the constant slippings must have carried away several walls in 
succession, until checked by the heavy terrace of stones placed in front of the 
fallen part of the bank, and the cessation of water wear, owing to the filling up 
of the estuary. 

Mr. Shrubsole’s view regarding the extent of this creek, or probable river, 
seems tome to throw light on the passage before quoted from the Polychronicon, 
as to the enlargement of the city to nearly twice the size by Elfleda, “so that 
“the castle that was sometime by the water without the walls, is now in the 
“town within the walls.” Why was the castle said to be “by the water?” 
Was not the whole western side still more so, if the wall ran from the site of 
Bonewaldesthorne’s Tower to Blackfriars? The solution seems to be, that the 
castle was “ surrounded by water,” i.e., not only by the river proper, but by the 
above-named branch, and that Elfleda either closed the latter at the Dee Mills 
end or at both ends (leaving perhaps a channel and passage through the walls at 
the present Roodeye), and built a wall from Newgate round the castle to 
where the large stones now are. 

On the northern side of the inlet (and southern fosse), where the depression 
I have named is so marked, the late Mr. Harrison (county architect) built a 
house, which is now the rectory of St. Bridget’s Church, and the difference 
between the level of its garden and the filled-up ditch in front is very apparent, 
by the height of the wall supporting the soil of the former. The small street at 
the rear or north side of this house, now styled Blackfriars, was originally named 
<“ Walls Lane.” 

From the above named results of the excavations I consider that Mr. Roach 
Smith’s query—“why the wall at Chester should form an exception to the 
general rule ”—is answered, the fact being that the wall is not Roman în situ 
in any portion; and having discussed this question, it will be well to indicate as 
far as possible the exact line the Roman walls took (compared with the present 
ones) on the east, north, and west sides. Mr. Shrubsole has gone into this 
question very minutely, and having myself inspected the walls with him, I can 
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say that I believe he is quite right in his view. Taking the east wall from the 
Newgate angle to the Phoenix Tower, he says :— 

<“ At either extremity the line is nearly correct, and at no point of divergence does it exceed 12 or 
14 feet, and often only a few feet. The principal departure is from near the Eastgate to the Cathedral 
churchyard. The wall is projected outwards to the extent mentioned. At the other points the line 
is very well kept. We pass round the north-east angle and examine the North wall. Here, too, the 
first part of this side is tolerably true to the original lines until we come to the Northgate, and from 
this point to Morgan’s Mount the present wall runs at least 20 feet in advance, while from-Morgan’s 
Mount to the north-west angle it is the like distance inside of the Roman wall. This latter feature 
is explained by the foundations being here of clay, which has proved treacherous and necessitated a 
setting back. At the Water Tower corner we find that the medieval builders have extended the 
walls outwards nearly 40 feet. The silting up of the river rendered it desirable to push forward the 
fortification, and determined the construction of the additional outwork.” . . . The west side 
of the walls shew “the greatest departure. The cause of all this, I suppose, has been the shallowing 
of the river, which necessitated the wall being pushed for greater security to the water’s edge, and 
in some places encroached upon it. Speaking in detail, the present wall, soon after leaving the 
Water Tower, recovers its normal character, and is well on the Roman foundation, and the same 
may be said of the ending near Black Friars. The rest may be best described as a bent line, 
projecting outwards opposite Stanley Place as much as 50 feet, while the line of the Roman wall 
passed through the west end of the houses in Stanley Place and the bottom of the garden of Watergate 
House till it formed a junction with the present walls, some distance from Black Friars, and 
terminated some 25 feet north of the stone steps which lead from Black Friars to the Roodeye.’’* 

With regard to the southern wall, Mr. Shrubsole agrees with the line I have 
previously described. The annexed plan shews the outline of both the earlier 
and later Roman walls.. 

That there were bonding tiles in the later western wall, as well as the 
earlier, seems probable from the fact that in 1874, when a sewer was cut from 
Stanley Place across the roadway and through the present wall (to connect with 
the large one on the Roodeye), Mr. Shrubsole, who at that time had not entered 
into any study of the walls, saw the labourers, at the depth of a yard (in the 
roadway), demolishing what, he tells me, 


Appeared to be a wall made up of layers of tiles. I saw two or three courses exposed. The 
trench was scarcely a yard wide, and it was on one side only they were seen at intervals. I made 
no effort to see what was below the tiles, but purchased several of them, which are now in the 
Museum, and I did not visit the spot again whilst the men were working there. 


In addition to the southern fosse which I have alluded to, traces of those on 
the north and east sides have been found. Regarding the former, a curious 
incident occurred. In May, 1771, the first sod of the Nantwich Canal was cut 
(though it was not opened until August, 1779), the said canal running parallel 


* Chester Courant, Dec. 3, 1884. 
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with the north wall of the city. In The Cheshire Sheaf,* Mr. Thomas Hughes 
gives this account of the making of the canal :— 


The original intention was to carfy the “ cut,” as it is locally termed, rather to the northward 
of Gorse Stacks and Canal Street, and it was contracted for on that line. Just, however, before the 
work was actually commenced, the Directors vacillated in their judgment, and asked the contractor 
to adopt the southern limit of their deviating powers, and so carry the canal close under and parallel 
with the City Walls. The original line involved continuous and heavy excavation through the sand- 
stone rock, and the contractor, feeling that the question of a few yards either way could make no very 
great difference to him, accepted the proposition of the Directors. Judge the suprise of all concerned 
when it was found that the new line actually took the course of the ancient Roman fosse, excavated 
some 1,500 years before, and for long ages filled up and made solid ground! The result was that the 
contractor made a considerable fortune by his undertaking. 


A somewhat similar account had previously been given as ei back as 1821 
by Bateman,+ who, however, says that the early excavation had been made to 
procure stone for the churches, &c. This, however, is improbable. 

Deepened and widened, with the face of the rock scarped, this northern fosse 
still (as the canal) runs beneath and parallel with, the city wall, on the same 
side. After turning the angle at the Phenix Tower, the eastern fosse is plainly 
marked by the sloping bank and subsequent depression which runs for about 100 
yards parallel to the present wall, at about 60 yards distance. It may be traced 
more or less, in a slighter form, still further towards the Hast gate, and here Mr. 
Thomas Hughes’s information fully agrees with the above-named line. He tells 
me that from what he has seen in excavations, the Roman fosse is fully 60 feet 
in advance of the present gate. This may well be, from the description of the 
gate shortly to be given. Mr. Hughes says that in trying for a foundation for 
the “East Gate Buildings” a depth of 30 feet had to be gone to, before the 


rock was reached— 
«< Shewing that the fosse did exist although it had been lost sight of. A similar incident occurred in 
building the Wesleyan Chapel in St, John Street.}” And again—‘ He had seen the water-course,” 
(ie, fosse), “pass in front of the Hast gate from north to south, himself,” (in the course of 
excavations), “and near the site of the present Post Office. . . . . The water-course ran he 
should think, under what was now Messrs. Williams & Co.’s Bank, past the Post Office and Wesleyan 
Chapel to Souter’s Lane.” § 
He further states that no rock can be met with for a great depth immediately 
outside this east wall; which he considers is another proof of the track of the fosse. || 
The later wall on the western side would require no fosse, as the tide flowed 


up to the base of the bank on which it stood. 


* Part 4, p. 176. + Chester Guide (Edit. 1821}, p. 32. 
} Chester Archaeol. Soc.’s Trans., vol. iii., p. 486. § Chester Courant, 13th Feb., 1884, 
|| Ibid., '28th March, 1877. 
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Of the gates of Deva the only two now standing on Roman sites are those 
on the north and east.. The former, as at present existing, was completed in 
1811, its predecessor, of medieval work, being demolished in 1808. The 
architect, Mr. Thomas Harrison, described the latter as built upon Roman 
foundations which he apparently left mostly undisturbed, but no detailed record 
of their nature seems ever to have appeared. It is, however, very Holy that 
Mr. Harrison’s idea of their being Roman is correct. 

Regarding the East gate there is much peculiar and conflicting evidence. 
In the Harleian MSS., No. 2073, it is represented as it stood before the siege. 
The arch is Gothic in style, and the upper part of the gateway is crowned by 
turrets at the angles.* What alterations were made in this structure between 
the civil war and 1768, when it was taken down, it is difficult to say, but 
Dr. Stukeley saw it on 2nd of August, 1725, and thus describes it :{— 

Riding under the gate where the Watling Street enters I observed immediately two arches of 
Roman work. I was overjoyed at the sight of so noble an antiquity which has never been mentioned. 
It was a square of twenty foot within, for so far are they distant from each other, and of so much 
diameter ; they are exactly of the same manner as those at Lincoln; the stones not quite so large 
nor so good, the breadth is 24 foot. On each side was a portal of a lesser arch and lower for foot 
passengers ; for part of the arch is left, and people now alive remember them open quite through ; 
though now both these and part of the great arch are taken up by little paltry shops, or rather the 
lesser ones are quite pulled down, and even the great ones are in the utmost danger of falling, for 
the occupants of those places cut away part of the bottom of the semicircle to enlarge their shops. 
The portals answered to the Rows (as they call them) so remarkable in this city, being porticos 
quite through on both sides the streets, undoubtedly continued in a manner from the Roman 
times. It is admirable that these vast arches, made of stones of so large dimensions, and laid 
without mortar can stand at all when their proper butment is destroyed; that which regards the city 
has a keystone; in both below the lowest stone of the arch the two next courses, downward, project a 
little inward, in nature of imposts, and over the crown of the arches runs a course of projecting 
stones moulded a little, but coarsely ; the stones are artfully though rudely cut, to which it is owing 
that they are not fallen as depending wholly on their own principles, and the manner of their 
masonry or geometry. 

Very singularly Stukeley’s drawing (pl. 65), represents three arches abreast, 
of about equal size, and entirely different from the account given above. They 
are semicircular, and the total breadth of the gateway is 80 Roman feet. 
Although his account is so detailed, it seems a certainty that no such arches 
were then visible. The one pointed arch still remained, and even if two earlier 
ones could be traced, they were blocked up, and would not be earlier than the 


* This is an external view, and the front of the gate projects considerably into Foregate Street hi 1 
which was in use until the reign of Charles I. ae ۲ 3 ES 


ł Iter Boreale, p. 31. 
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Norman period, though ruinous Roman work might be enclosed. Foote Gower 
says :*— 

When the gate which guarded the eastern approaches to the city was thought necessary to be 
taken down, upon account of its ruinous and impending battlements, two regular Roman arches 
on the same extended line were found secreted in the body of this structure. The Gothic gateway, 
whose dimensions were narrower than the Roman arch, effectually concealed one of them from public 
view, and the other was as privately enclosed within the outworks which formed the postern. On 
the central pier between the two arches stood the effigies of a Roman soldier. . . . And if the 
ignorance of the workmen had not too hastily defaced several inscriptive characters that were on a 
pediment beneath the statue, they might probably have contained some authentic memorials, ۰ 
In a note he adds :— 

This curious discovery was made in the year ——, when Mr. Lawton was one of the sheriffs of the 
city, and the effigies of the Roman soldier accordingly became his property. 


John Lawton was one of the sheriffs of Chester in 1748, and a person of that 
name (probably identical), was mayor in 1770. I think the year of his 
mayoralty must be alluded to, rather than that when he was sheriff, as will be 
seen from the account of subsequent authors. 

Another passage in the Gower MSS. says :t— 

The tower over the Hast gate (a noble structure), was pulled down in the year ——. Dr. 
Cowper had an exact drawing of it taken before the demolition. He has 2 Coats of Arms which 
belonged to it. And in taking it down ’tis said there were discovered 2 arches near each other, one 
for passengers towards, and the other from, the city. Between these was a Roman gladiator, now 
in Mr. Lawton’s garden at Flookersbrooke. N.B.—He made me a present of it, and it is now 
preserved by the Rev. Mr. Harwood, of Chester, for my use. . 

Dr. Cowper died in October, 1767, and probably soon after the time the 
destruction of the gate was resolved upon, though before it was carried out. It 
is much to be wished that this sketch is extant. 

Pennant who wrote between February, 1778, and March, 1781, says : §— 

I remember the demolition of the ancient structure, and on the taking down the more modern 
case of Norman masonry, the Roman appeared full in view. It consisted of two arches formed of 
vast stones fronting the Eastgate Street, and the Forest Street, the pillar dividing the street exactly 
in two. The accurate representation of them by Mr. Wilkinson, of this city, will give a stronger 
idea than words can convey, as also of the figure of the Roman soldier placed between the top of the 
arches facing the Forest Street. 

The plate which Pennant gives, shews simply two single arches abreast of 
each other, and the figure spoken of (all but obliterated) between them. It has 


* Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11338, fo. 61. + Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11334, Fo. 61. 


t Lyson’s Mag. Brit. vol. ii., p. 427, says the old gate was taken down in 1766. Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, vol. i., 
p. 295, says it was standing until 1768, but at p. 280 he fixes about 1767 as the date of its removal. On the new gate 
1769 is given as the year of its erection. 


§ Pennant’s Tour, (edit. 1810), vol. i., pp. 150-151. 
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been reproduced by Sir F. Palgrave, * and by Hemingway, but there is nothing 
distinctive in it otherwise. 

Peter Broster in his Chester Guide (1st edit.), 1781, says at p. 20 that the 
former East Gate consisted of two arches, and this appears to be simply repeated 
by Lysons, t who considered the arches Roman. l 

But I have lately had lent to me by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, a MS. letter from 
this said Peter Broster to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, dated June 
1st, 1810, enclosing a drawing of the East Gate, neither of which appear to have 
been published. They were bought at the sale of the effects of the late Mr. 
John Gough Nicholls. The drawing, according to the letter, shews the western 
or inside face of the gate, and is remarkable as not only contradicting Stukeley 
and Broster himself (in his above named Gwide account) but also the sketch 
given by Wilkinson to Pennant, for Broster in his letter says of the sketch— 
“ It was the joint effort of the late Mr. Geo. Wilkinson and myself, when school 
“ boys, and is a faithful representation.” 

On a slightly reduced scale, this “ representation ” is here introduced. 


1, An hosier’s shop. 2. A shoemaker’s shop. 3. A glazier’s shop. 


* Hist. of Anglo Saxons (Family Library Series), p. 120. _ t Hist. of Chester, vol. i., p. 340. 
{ Magna Britannia, vol. ii., p. ۰ i; 
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The description is continued thus :— 

“The west side of the old East Gate presented a spacious wide Roman arch in front, which stood 
detached from any building at the top. The gable end of the brick house on the south side and the 
timber house on the north were built up to its basis. There was a similar Roman arch at about six 
yards within, upon which rested the front of the large upper building or house which was the 
residence of the Earls of Oxford, who were the keepers of this gate formerly.” (Some account of this 
family is here introduced). “The gate was so incommodiously narrow that it was found necessary to 
rail out a footpath for passengers, which was done in the mayoralty of William Cowper, M.D., F.S.A., 
who placed a tablet of white stone on the south side with the following inscription :— 

W. 0 
PRAETORE 1754. 

POSITA EST HAEC SEMITA SUBTUS, 

NOCTE, DIE, TUTUM CARPE PEDESTER ITER. 
Dr. Stukeley has given in his work a plate of these Roman remains representing three arches. 
There was only the centre arch visible; the other two, if remaining there, were hid from view by the 
adjacent houses on the north and south sides. He has represented the arches as having sprung 
from buttresses ; if he conjectured that they were so, or had explored the foundation to ascertain it, 
I cannot say, but the arch that was visible was a semicircular arch, composed of very large stones, 
as is often seen amongst the Roman vestiges. Probably the ground had been raised from time to 
time by adventitious rubbish and repeated paving, as Roman pavements are discovered in various 
parts of the city three or four feet below the present pavements. Dr. Stukeley’s admeasurement of 
the arches and buttresses is fifty feet. This Roman gate stood upon the Watling Street. On the 
south side was a strong gate of masonry with two hexagonal towers. A plate of its appearance 
when the adjoining houses were taken down is to be found in the Chester Guide. All the old 
buildings were taken down, and an elegant arch erected by Richard, Earl Grosvenor, anno 1768.” 

As the gateway with towers on the south side (evidently from the description 
a minor one) is not shewn on the inner side, it was probably destroyed there, 
though partially visible externally, otherwise the railing off by Dr. Cowper, 
would not have been necessary. On the outside also, judging from the sketch, 
the pointed or Gothic arch seems to have been built in the centre of the larger 
and older one, and the space between them walled up, so that the entrance 
there would be much narrower. 

Why, however, Wilkinson in Pennant’s work, should draw the gate as 
consisting of two single arches of equal size; why Broster should virtually say 
the same thing in his Guide, and that in the sketch just described they should 

jointly make it consist of one deep double arch only, seems a puzzle which we 
can hardly yet solve. Still we have more evidence to analyse. 

Hemingway tells us,* that shortly before publishing, he had seen a sketch 


ate— 
of the g * Hist. of Chester (pub. 1831), p. 340. 
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“ Drawn according to the instructions and directions of Mr. Ogden, of Chester, by J. Calveley, 
1774,” and the following description was appended to the drawing :—‘‘ The Roman gate at Chester, 
was sixteen feet high; the breadth nine and thirty feet. This gate was composed of four arches, 
two in one line; the distance from each was fifteen feet. In the middle of the gate, fronting the 
east, there was a statue, ten feet from the ground, cut upon one large stone in alto-relievo, grooved 
or fixed into the gate by a kind of dovetail work, and could not weigh less than halfaton. This 
statue represented the god Mars . . . . The god was in complete armour; in one hand he 
held a shield, in the other the hasta pura or spear without a point. . . . Height of the statue 4 
feet 4 inches, breadth 2 feet 10 inches ; height of the arches, 14 feet. 


Dr. Brushfield* says that Mr. Thomas Hughes had recently ‘ obtained 
“ possession of a lithograph (signed J. Musgrove) shewing the Roman Eastgate 
«to have been composed of two sets of arches, two in each set. This is 
“ probably the one alluded to by Hemingway, whose description it corroborates.” 
Dr. Brushfield engraves it (by lithography), and I here reproduce a copy of his 
engraving. 
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Mr. Roach Smith, speaking of this sketch,{ says that it was made “ by Mr. 
“ Musgrove in 1828, from an original drawing made in 1774,” and that it was 
“ very unlike ” Pennant’s view. 


* Journal of Chester Archaeol. Soc., vol. iii., p. 44. 
t Journal of Brit. Archaeol. Association, vol. v., p. 215. 
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But Hemingway has another version. He quotes (p. 342) from an old MS. 
of the last century, then in his possession, to the following effect :— 

“ The Hast gate is accounted a very beautiful structure of its kind, in the Gothic way, built so 
strong and regular, that notwithstanding the stone is of a very perishing nature, it has continued 
much the same many centuries (from the Conquest at least) without any considerable addition or 
alteration. The present gate seems to be that built by Elfleda, the two old arches adjoining on the 
west side look like the remains of a gate of older standing (probably Roman) from their exactly 
semicircular form, not elliptical. The peaked arches are more modern.” His conclusion regarding 
this MS. is :—-“ From this notice it is obvious that although the old Roman arches were partially 
blocked up, they were discoverable long before the old building was taken down.” 


It appears to me quite possible that, with several later casings, portions of 
the Roman work of the gateway might have been preserved underneath ; for, as 
before stated, when covered up, the stone will endure for ages. The demolition 
of 1768 would, however, destroy the last vestiges, even if any then existed. I 
think the age of the gateway then destroyed may be better ascertained by a | 
description of the figure found between the arches. Foote Gower says of it: *— 

“This sculpture is executed in bas relief upon a large and single block of stone. But in point of 
elegance and design it is extremely inferior.” He thinks it of the Lower Empire, and continues: — 
“ The military person is in character and habit entirely and evidently Roman. He has a helmet 
upon his head, a coat of mail upon his body, an imperfect kind of spear in his right, and a shield in 
his left hand. . . . It is indeed much to be regretted that a pediment with some inscriptive 
characters over the central pier, and beneath the effigies of the military person, was too hastily 


destroyed, as it might have contained,” &c. 

At p. 255 (of Addl. MSS., 11,334) he 
gives a little more information as to the 
figure, by saying that there was “an in- 
“ scription underneath it in the wall, 
“with a label inscribed with at least six 
“ Roman letters.” 

The next information we possess 
regarding this stone is given by Gough, 
whose words are:t—‘‘In taking down 


> 


“this Sate . . . they found between 
“the tops of the arches facing Forest 
“Street . . . a whole length figure 


“of a Roman soldier, in red grit, in relief, 
“ tolerably well preserved, which being 
‘little known a draught of it is here 
“annexed. See Plate xii., Fig. 1. 
“This is now in the garden of Mr. 
“Lawton.” I have here simply repro- 


* Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 100. 
+ Camden’s Britannia (edit. 1789), vol. ii., p. 480; also 
(edit. 1806) vol. iii., p. 50, and Pl. ii., Fig. ۰ 
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duced the rude figure given by Gough. It partakes more of the nature of some 
of the sculptures executed by the auxiliary forces of the Britanno Roman army, 
which have been found elsewhere. It is to be hoped the stone may yet be 
found. We have before seen that it was given to Foote Gower by Mr. Lawton, 
and held for the former by the Rev. Mr. Harwood. This gentleman, 1 find from 
P. Broster’s Chester Guide (2nd edition, 1782), was curate of St. Michael’s 
Church (p. 56), and that he lived in Northgate Street (p. 92). This may 
possibly help to put antiquaries on the track of the stone. 


Mr. Roach Smith, judging from the above named drawing by Musgrave, 
says :*—“ The figure as represented, has more the appearance of work of the 
“sixteenth or seventeenth century, than Roman, but the original drawing may 
“have been inaccurate.” It is certain that between the drawings of Gough and 
Musgrove (from Calveley), a vast difference exists, the figure in the latter 
resembling comparatively modern work, and I think Gough seems to be the 
most correct. He would hardly have invented such an uncouth figure. On the 
other hand Musgrove may have given it a fictitious polish from imagination. 
The evidence altogether, seems to point to the fact that the gate, having a 
Roman basis, was rebuilt in Norman times, and perhaps also by Edward I., on 
one of which occasions the figure was inserted above the arches as an ornament, 
in the same manner that the Roman figure of an eagle, from the ruins of 
Segontwwm, was placed on the “Eagle Tower” at Caernarvon Castle, built 
during the same period. 


The Roman foundations of this gateway are most probably still in situ. 
They were supposed to have been come upon in December, 1848, during 
sewerage operations, but I think the Roman street level was hardly reached on 
the occasion, as it is found, in the immediate neighbourhood of the gate, to be 
about nine feet below the present surface. What was at that time observed, is 
described in a letter from the late Mr. W. Ayrton,+ to the late Rev. Canon 
Hume, dated 30th January, 1849, as follows :— 

Several courses of masonry belonging to the original foundations of the old Eastgate were 
exposed in December last. These remains were only partially disturbed, and are now again hid 
from view. While open to observation I noticed that they consisted of several courses of regular 
masonry, built at right angles to each other, parallel with, and crossing, the street. They lay 
at about four feet from the surface, and were first met with just outside the present gate ; they 
extend to about sixty feet east of the present gate. These remains are probably Roman,—certainly 


* Journal Brit. Archa@ol. Assoc., vol. v., p. 215. 
t Trans, His. Soc, Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. i., p. 82. 
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80, if, as supposed, they are the original foundations of the Eastgate. From the care with which 
they are pointed and finished, it is probable that though so far beneath the present surface, they were 
more than mere foundations, and most likely served for guard rooms, or dungeons. The masonry 
. + . is of the common red stone of the vicinity, well squared and firmly set. The only remains 
besides these, noticed at this spot, were two pavements, one beneath the other, a few yards further 
east, one at the depth of three feet, the other nine feet beneath the present surface. They were 
quite perfect, and had never been disturbed. They were exactly similar to the paving of the present 
street, to which they run exactly parallel, and of which they have evidently constituted the former 
level at two different periods. 


The pavement at the lower level (nine feet), may possibly be the Roman one, 
if by the expression “a few yards further east,” the far side of the fosse is 
intended, for the sixty feet to which the gateway reached would mark. the 
western side of the ditch, and if these roads, which were one above another, 
were just beyond it, they would be on the site of the filled up fosse, and 
consequently post Roman. But in 1840, in digging for the foundation of a 
house in Eastgate Street,* a roadway, paved, was found at the depth of “ about 
eight feet,” and no roadway pavements appear to have been encountered at 
more than nine feet below the surface. 

It has been considered by some that a low arch attached to, and in 
continuation of, the north side of the present Hast Gate, at the “ King’s Arms 
Kitchen,” was Roman. It is certainly upon the site of part of the side of 
the Roman gateway, but if it ever had Roman work in it, all is now vanished. 

. Of the foundations of the southern and western gates nothing has ever been 
discovered, or if discovered, does not appear to have been recorded. 

Little difference apparently exists between the line of the Roman streets and 
the present ones, within the area of the original castrwm, though encroachments 
on the width of the first named have been made at later periods. Mr. 
Shrubsole, taking the orthodox width of the Roman street from the North gate 


as 80 feet, says, from observation, its course was as follows :— 

» After leaving the North gate it rapidly encroached on the west side of the (present) street, 
until half way down it left the present roadway, and passed some yards inside the present Town 
Hall and Market, the Town Hall steps being the centre of the Roman street. Thence it ran 
behind Shoemaker’s Row, and the churchyard of St. Peter’s Church, the whole of which it included.” 
Here it crossed the other main street into the present Bridge Street, and Mr. Shrubsole’s account 
of it is this :—‘ Bridge Street from the Cross to St. Michael’s Church” (here was the southern 
gateway: W. T. W.) “is almost parallel to the Roman street, with the exception on the west side 
of some fifteen feet, between the Cross and Commonhall Street.” 

As regards the street running west from the Hast gate, the results of Mr. 


Shrubsole’s examination are, that the south side of the present Hastgate Street 
* See Liverpool Mercury, Sept. 11th, 1840, p. 306, Q 
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is found to be very true to the old lines, while on the north side, at either end, 
the encroachment is as much as 20 or 80 feet; and then, after passing the 
Cross, Watergate Street suffers most by the comparison, possibly because the 
traffic was less, and the way in consequence not so well preserved, but narrowed 
in the middle ages. Both sides of the present Watergate Street, near the Cross, 
encroach some 20 or 30 feet upon the Roman way, though the former keeps 
pretty straight to Trinity Church, and at that point the modern street deviates 
to the right, to the present gate (in a similar manner to the deviation to the 
east, in Lower Bridge Street to approach the later bridge), whilst the Roman 
way continuing straight, passes more to the south, and through the gardens of 
Watergate House, the residence of Mr. F. Potts. 

During the excavations in 1874 for the sewerage works, the remains of a 
pier, formed of oaken piles blackened with age, were found amongst the silt on 
the Roodeye, outside the Water Gate, but to what age it belonged, it was 
impossible, from the absence of other remains in its vicinity, to say. Large 
quantities of Roman tiles, pottery, &c., were found not far distant, as if the 
locality had at some time been a receptacle for rubbish.* The latter would 
naturally sink deeper into the silt, ۰ 

All of the streets above named, as well as others, were certainly to a 
considerable extent excavated in the rock, and the perplexing question as to the 
date of the origin of the ‘‘ Rows” then arises; but there can be, I think, little 
doubt that the latter, even in their earliest form; did not exist in Roman times. 

Of the minor Roman streets we cannot, without further evidence, speak 
with certainty as to any of their sites, although Stukeleyt and other writers 
have confidently traced them by the course of the present roadways. That some 
of them are so to be identified I believe; but further excavations will probably, 
in a not distant future, enable us to judge more correctly as to them. None can, 
however, be traced in a continuous line west of Nicholas Street, Linen Hall 
Street, and St. Martin’s in the Fields, which is an argument in favour of the 
western wall of the original castrwm not extending beyond this boundary. The 
drains of Deva running under these streets have next to be noticed. It would 
seem to be to them, that Higden alludes when he says :—‘‘ There be waies here 
“under the ground vaulted marvelouslie with stone work, chambers having 
“arched roufes over head, hugh stones engraven with the name of antient men.” 


* Information from Mr. Shrubsole. 
t Stukeley, Iter Boreale, p. 34, is extremely precise. He says:—‘ There are but two chief streets of the city 


wanting, as plotted by the founders. On one stands the Cathedral; that answering it on the opposite side of the city 
at present is but a footpath and lane across gardens, which have encroached upon it, on both sides.” 
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But in modern times, although several appear to have been discovered, our 
information as to them is very limited. Foote Gower states that “a noble 
“ sewer (was) discovered under the East Gate, as high as a common man, and 
“ wide enough to drive a wheelbarrow in.”* 

This would seem to be similar to the large one at Lincoln, up which Mr. C. 
Roach Smith walked for about one hundred ۴ 

Stukeley gives somewhat similar information. His words are :t+— “The 
“ ancient subterranean canals are perfect still; their outlets into the river under 
“ the city walls are visible, and they say that they are so high that a man may 
“walk upright their whole length. Whenever they dig they find subterraneous 
“ vaults and arches.” 

In May, 1821, the ancient building called “ Lamb Row” (a former residence 

of Randle Holme), at the corner of Bridge Street and Cuppin Street, fell down, 
and its ruins required to be removed. In doing this, according to Parry, §— 
A singular excavation was discovered running through the whole foundation to the extent of upwards 
of 100 feet, and not terminating at either extremity of the premises. It is, perhaps, a branch of one 
of those subterraneous ways alluded to in our ancient histories; it is uniformly, throughout its whole 
extent, five feet wide, and sixteen feet deep in the rock. The bottom was filled with soil, and at the 
depth of eight feet it appeared to have been boarded across with three inch oak plank, dividing it 
into an upper and lower road, each eight feet high. The direction of it is nearly due east and west, 
rather inclining to the left of Cuppin Street, and at intervals there were small square recesses. 

What appears to have been a continuation of this was found, in 1848, in St. 
John Street, Cuppin Street, Pepper Street, and Grosvenor Street, whilst 
sewerage operations were proceeding. It is described in a letter from Mr. 
Ayrton to Canon Hume,|| as being cut in the rock, 7 feet wide at the top, 
and sloping to 3 feet in width, where a floor of stout timber occurred ; the 
space beneath was filled with rubbish of the Roman age, and though probed to 
the depth of 17 feet, the rock at the bottom was not reached. 

Although some have thought this to be the southern fosse of the castrwm, it 
was most certainly only a drain. The fosse would be of far greater width, and 
as Mr. Shrubsole has pointed out, the natural slope of the ground was in this 
direction. This drain probably fell into the creek which formed part of the 
fosse on the southern side. Parry also quotes on the same page from ‘Hanshall’s 
Stranger in Chester (published in 1816), a statement to the effect that another 


of these passages— 


* Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus, 11,334, Fo. 255. + Celt, Roman, and Saxon, 2nd edit., p. 179, 
} Iter Boreale, p. 31. § Chester Guide (2nd edit., 1843), p. 162. 
|| Historic Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire Trans., vol. i., p. 82. 
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‘branches from the remains of the monastery of St. Werburgh, and runs in a direction due east under 
the Little Abbey Court, when it takes a south eastern direction. This way, however, was not 
explored to its termination, and it was closed up before curiosity could be gratified. During the 
time it was open, about 19 years ago, the writer of this, with several others, entered the gloomy 
avenue, fully prepared with lights, &c., but were compelled to return by the workmen. The small 
entrance arch is situated about ten or twelve feet under the level at the west end of Little Abbey 
Court, and the passage runs along to the north side.” 

There is at present living in Chester a master bricklayer, named Robert 
Evans, 74 years of age, who has been probably more employed in the opening of 
drains within the city than any one else, and with the exception of the one I 
have named as running along Cuppin Street, &c., and one now to be noticed, 
he is not aware of any of the large subterraneous passages named by the old 
writers being now in existence. 

The one he is cognisant of, I take to be that named by Hanshall, but Mr. 
Evans says that it leads from the cloisters of the Cathedral in a line nearly east 
and west from the Chapter House, to the Infant School in the Kale Yards, and 
is a circular way at least 10 feet in height, in which he himself has stood 
repeatedly. Mr. Shrubsole confirms this, and tells me that he was present on 
one occasion when it was opened in what was then Abbey Court. Some years 
since it was converted into a drain and a smaller one built within the larger. 
The line of it is indicated by the word DRAIN, cut on a stone built into the wall 
on the right of the ascent from Abbey Street to the City Walls. 

What would seem to be the same drain is referred to by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes,* who says that during the restoration of the Cathedral, a drain was met 
with in 1868 under the E. wall of the Lady Chapel, extending partly under the 
floor of the Chapel, which the late Mr. Frater (clerk of the works) pronounced 
Roman. He took an inscribed stone from the side of this drain which Mr. 
Hughes says had been mislaid,t and a coin of Domitian was also found in it. 
The roof of the drain was 9 feet below the lowest course of the plinth of the 
Lady Chapel. 

There can be little doubt but that some of the later crypts in Chester have 
been included under the head of underground passages of the Roman period. 

When the station at Chester became a walled one it appears to be quite certain 
that the builders of the walls were the soldiers of the Twentieth Legion, aided 
probably by some of the foreign auxiliaries attached to the corps, though no 


* Trans. Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. iii., p. 254. 


t Is this the stone inscribed >. a . MAX., to be subsequently described, also found under the Cathedral in 1868? 
Mr. Shrubsole says he has reason to think they are different. ; 
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inscriptions by the latter have been discovered. Before referring to the legion 
generally it will be advisable-to describe the memorials of its building operations, 
which it has left at Deva. The first of these are the tiles bearing its name and 
titles, of which an immense number have been found, including séveral varieties. 
Randle Holme, in his work: A Storehouse of Armory, &c.* (published first in 
1688) says :— 

And also not many years since (even in my time) upon opening the ground of a Back side in the 
Bridg. Street in Chester, a vault was discovered from whence was digged up certaine goodly Tile 
Stones having on them this inscription in full words 


LEGIO ۰ VIGESIMA . VICTRIX, 
others more short thus :— 
LEG . XX. V.V. ANd LEG . XXV. 0 


No other instance has been recorded of the name of the legion occurring 
in extenso in words upon tiles; but as the stamp has been varied in other 
instances, I see no reason why the above statement should be doubted, and it is 
very explicit as to the distinction between the full title and the abbreviation. 
At the same time, from the absence of the word vauertia, these tiles would 
probably be of an earlier date than the others, which bear the usual formula, 
the expansion of which is Legio xx. Valeria Victrix; or, as some antiquaries 
would prefer, Legionis xx. Valeriae Victricis, using the genitive. Hither reading 
will suffice, the meaning being that the tiles were made by “ The Twentieth 
Legion, the Valerian, the Victorious.” 

The next notice is in the Harleian MSS., No. 2,014, Fo. 31, where the 
following passage occurs :— 


LEG LEG 
XX. WŒ XXVAE 


LEG. XX. W. 


“In Mr. Recorder Whitby’s house in Bridge Street, in digging for a water course, was found a 
vault wherein were many Roman tiles, after the forme of the two first figures, found año 1680. 
These Roman tiles were about a foot square, having the letters stamped or printed thereon with 
moulds. The place wherein they were found was a kind of stove or hothouse.” { In the same MSS., 
No. 2,057, Fo. 6, much the same is said :—“ Theis Tyles were found in a vault at Mr. Ed. Whitby, 
Recorder of Chester, being a spanne and half a finger square of Red Roman Tile, with this writinge 
on, LEGxxwe ; the writinge on the other, LEG.xx.v.aE.”’ § 

Again in the same vol. (2,057) of MSS., p. 10, this is repeated, and the 
first two of the above three forms are given in the text in one line, no sketch 


* Book iii., p. 464. 
+ Stukeley, Iter Boreale, p. 32, also says he saw bricks on which only one v occurred after xx, 
} See my letter in Chester Courant, Sept. 10, 1884. 
§ See the same paper, Sept. 17th, 1884. 
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being attempted. (In the MS., No. 2,014, the third form is also alluded to, 
but more especially with regard to the villa at Crew, where the tiles were 
thus stamped.) 

Care is here taken to distinguish the tiles with the ligulate pz (the former 
letter reversed) from those which bore the same letters separately (the p being 
still reversed) with only one v. No tiles bearing these letters in two lines have 
been found in recent times, but I have no doubt that the description is correct. 
There is still, however, an extant example of the first type in one line, now in 
the possession of Mr. F. Potts, of Chester, which I recently examined, and have 
here engraved half the actual size,* the fragment being 83 inches long, by 34 
broad, and 2 inches thick. =T 
The abbreviation 
at the close seems 
certainly to read 
DE, the p being 
reversed, which is 
confirmed by type Î, 
No. 2, and the 
only expansion 
which seems fea. <= AN] 
sible is Devensis, signifying that the twentieth was the “ D ae « legion. 

We next hear of tiles being f j . 

Seite cnc Sheer g found in large numbers, in the Foote-Gower 

۰» In the year 1704 a repository of R i ; : 
و‎ Reece eee 
originaly manufactured. The bricks were impressed with the usual characters of LEG . xx pees 
Paks E E oe 5.” Another account of this discovery given in the ee 

JOUN alda ۰‏ 6 و۰ 
found A kiln of tiles E oe S oh pee vis Wot s149 A eran ea‏ 
What to say of this “find ” is doubtful. It seems, in the last century‏ 
wherever Roman tiles or fragments of pottery in large numbers occurred T‏ 
A‏ هه have been the usual course to stamp the spot as a Roman tile‏ 
pottery, (as we have already seen in the case of the Infirmary Field); pas in‏ 
this instance the description is fairly given, and there seems to be little doubt‏ 
of its correctness.‏ 


* It has also been described and engraved by Dr. Brushfield ( 
i 1 و‎ (Chester Archaeol. Soc.’s T iii 
+ Add. MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 79, note. t Ibid, 11,334, ا‎ eer 
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The next type of tile is a most singular one. It is a fragment found 
: ae in 1876, during excavations necessary for 
=, SSIS ; rebuilding the premises of Messrs. Woods, 
۳ AW, 4 situated on the west side« of Bridge Street, 
7 between Watergate Street and Common- 
hall Street. From the annexed engraving 
(executed half size), it would appear that the 
inscription upon it has commenced with the 
usual formula, whilst in another line beneath, 
are what seem to be the letters svBto...., the | 
s reversed. It is difficult to conjecture the 
meaning of these letters; nothing like them has 
been found in Britain. My friend the late 
Mr. H. ©. Coote, wrote to me in 1878 concerning them, thus :—“ Can they 
“ refer to a vicus or praedium where the bricks were made. There are German 
“ inscriptions that do so.” Possibly this is the correct view to take, but the 
preposition svs seems to my mind hardly to be applicable in such case. The 
fragment which is about 6 inches by 6, is a portion of one of the largest class 
of tiles. 
The ordinary red tiles of the legion which have been found at Chester in 
immense numbers, and of all sizes, are those referred to by Horsley, Stukeley, 
Thoresby, Lysons, &c. They bear the stamp of the legion as given in the three 


following examples :— 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 


۱ ار‎ 
F i! 1 
۳ 


h 
۱ 
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Nos. 1 and 2 are probably of the same period ; it will be noticed that the 
letters upon them agree in style, whilst No. 3 is more of what has been termed 
a ‘wire pattern,” the letters being slightly made and indicating probably a later 
date. The largest tiles are about two feet square, there are others of 18 inches 
and of 1 foot, whilst a few are still smaller, being about 8 inches square. There 
area few others which have the formula, LEG . XX . v . V ., reversed, a feature which 
is also noticeable in the case of tiles of the 2nd and 6th legions at Caerleon and 
York. And, as at these last named and other stations, tiles have occurred with 
the marks not only of dogs’ feet upon them, but with the impression of the soles 
of Roman soldiers’ sandals or shoes (known as Caligae) thickly studded with 

“large nails. These impressions were of course made whilst the tiles were soft, 
and laid out to dry before burning. Specimens of each are in the possession of 
Mr. F. Potts.* 

There is also a fragment of another tile, which, as it is lettered, might well be 

B inserted here, though the name of the legion does 
not occur upon it. This was found in November, 

1884, during the excavations made by Mr. Bullin 

in White Friars (which will be considered imme- 
diately). The annexed woodcut shews it two-thirds 
of the size of the original. Broken portions of 
plain tiles, &c., formed the upper layer of a street 

3 at this point, and this was the only inscribed 

‘| 1@ fragment detected. It plainly reads rvu1v(s) 

۲ the v and ır being ligulate. When entire I think 

it has been one of the same class as that found at 

Maryport, inscribed 


A i fy : 
1 


) 
NU 
N 
4 ; 
| 
AN 
۱ 
ال‎ 
۲ 
۱ 


۱ 


má A 


COH . I. HISPA Coh(ortis) I. Hispa(norum) 
INDVTIVS ۰ FEC. Indutius Fec(at).t 
The Chester te has very likely lost its first line, but whether made by the 
legion or one of its auxiliary cohorts, or alae, is an interesting question. I opine 
that it emanated from the auxiliaries. 

The next class of records left by the builders of the wall are what have been 
generally termed “‘centurial stones.” The first of these (possibly the only one 
as far as the building of the wall is concerned) was found on the 25th May, 1748, 


* Engraved by Dr. Brushfield in vol. iii., Chester Archeol. Soc.’s Trans., p. 18. 
+ C.I.L., vii., No. 1232, 
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in digging “very deep” in the garden of Mr. Kenrick, on the east side of 
Newgate Street. It was removed thence to the garden wall of Mr. Ogden in 
(St.) John Street, but was afterwards transferred to the Chapter House of the 
Cathedral.* In 1883 it was, by permission of the late Dean, removed to the 
Archeological Society’s Museum. Foote Gower says, in naming it, “ More 
‘pieces of the same sort of stone, and apparently belonging to the other, were 
“dug up at the same time, but not enough to inform us what the whole was 
“intended for.” (This appears to be quoted from Cowper’s Chester Collections, 
vol. i., p. 5, for Ormerod, vol. iii., p. 448, gives the same passage, with the 
reference I have given.) 

The stone which is here ae evidently refers to the erection of a 
(Min 7 oD portion of the wall. Mr. Roach 
۳ ‘Al | ie ‘ues Smith says :— It resembles in 

f As | “character, the centurial com- 
1۳ 1 ۳ ay Mh. a ‘‘“memorations on the stones of 
aa ie “the great northern wall, and 
“ like E ۳ refers to the completion of a certain quantity of 
“ building ; ” + but he gives no reading. Dr. Ormerod gives a very peculiar 
account of it, saying : [—‘‘ The letters are extremely obscure and barbarous, an 
“imperfect = is substituted for the C in Centuria, and an Q for the N in 
»؛‎ Maximinus, by an error of the stone cutter.” 

It is true that the three last letters with the form before them are the only 
difficult parts of the inscription, but as to their being ‘‘ obscure and barbarous,” 
I think the reverse is the case. Very singularly, Dr. Hiibner who says nothing 
as to the form before the letters, expanded (in 1873) the latter as L(ucius) 
M(arcius) P(rimus), with a query.§ But, ten years previously, Dr. McCaul 
had, I believe, approached nearest to the true reading. He considered the 
symbol Q to mark the direction of the limes or wall, expanding the whole as || 
« Cohortis primae, centuria Ocrati(i) Maximi Q limitis mille passus; and the 
« meaning would be that this century ” (of Ocratius Maximus) “ was to execute 
<“ or did execute, one thousand paces of the boundary, running from east to west, 
“ or west to east.” 

With the exception that I would substitute pedes for passus, as a thousand 
paces would equal a mile, whilst a thousand feet would not be very excessive, I 

* Addl. M.S.S. (Foote Gower), Brit. Mus. 11,338, Fo’s. 49, 50, and 95 ; also Hemingway’s Hist. of Chester, vol, i., 
pp. 396-7 ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. i., p. 295. 


Journal of Brit. Archaeol. Assn., vol. V., p- 223, and Collect Antig., vol. vi., p. 46. 
t Hist. of e vol. ji p. 295. § Corpus Inser. Dain, vol. vii., No. 172. || Brit. Rom. Inscr., p. 119. 
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۳ 
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agree with Dr. McCaul’s reading. We have a similar class of symbol in another 
centurial stone found at Manchester, which I have engraved in Roman 
Lancashire, ۳ 100, and ee reproduce, and these two stones differ from the. 

centurial stones on the Wall of Hadrian, in 
having the limitary mark. But this class of 
mark was not always, I opine, confined to 
stones. It is probable that tiles also bore it ; 
by this means tiles for each face of the wall, 
` arrived at their proper location for the 
° builder’s hands, after being despatched from 
the kiln. In Lee’s Chronicon Cestrense 
(published in King’s Vale Royal) Chapter I., that writer speaks of Caerhun, 
“where I have seen bricks of a foot anda half square, with this inscription, 
“LEG. XX. V . ie. Victrix. Yea, I have, in digging up part of one of the Roman 
‘‘hypocausts in that place, found other bricks of the same quality inscribed 
‘with this figure O .” 

At Lancaster, too, on tiles made by the Ala Sebusia, and engraved in Roman 
Lancashire, p. 176, one of which is here re- 
| produced, much the same symbol occurs. It 
should be borne in mind that Chester, Man- 
chester, Caerhun, and Ribchester were all, 
more or less, erected by the 20th legion, as tile 
stamps and inscriptions prove. Probably such 
was the case with Lancaster, as the Ala 0 
known to have been in Britain in A.D. 103, must 
have been attached to either the 9th or 20th 
legion at that time (the 2nd being too far distant), and of these the 9th was 
almost extinguished. 

But, to return to the centurial stone, it is of the usual Chester grit, 2 feet 
in length, by 6 inches broad, and 8 inches thick.* It will be observed in the 
engraving that at the top of the symbolic form there is a scratch, or mark, 
inclining upwards to the right. The form has accordingly been thought, by 
some who have seen it, to be nothing more than an ordinary leaf stop, and that 
the projections at its base, to the right and left, were mere scratches, or pick 
marks, made at the time it was discovered. Examination, however, proves this 


* For other references to this stone see Botfield’s Cathedral Libraries of England, p. 57; Rheinische Museum für 
Philologie, 13, p. 223; and vol. iii. Trans, Chester Archæol. Soc., p. 125. 
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to be incorrect, for the last named marks are cut to the same depth as the other 
portions of the inscription, whilst what has been considered the stalk of the leaf 
stop, is only one third the depth, and evidently accidental. 

Four other centurial stones, but very different from the above, have been 


found in Chester. They are represented in the following engravings :— 
No. 1. 


i > - i 


/ | 
۱ Ge 


۳ UA Vi} 
B J 


The discovery of No. 1 is ae alluded to by Mr. C. Roach Smith, when 
describing some excavations in Common Hall Street :*—“ In the adjoining 
“ street” (which street? W.T.W.), “a moulded block of cornice eight inches 
“thick” (was found), “on the other side of which is a rude inscription.” Mr. 
Smith then gives an engraving of it, which I have copied, as the stone which was 
preserved at the Old Town Hall, in the office of the late City Surveyor, Mr. 
Baylis, apparently perished when that building was burnt down (December 30th, 
1862), as it has never since been seen. Its dimensions were 2 feet 8 in., by 
2 ft. 2 in. The reading, from the engraving, would seem to be simply 
Centuria Abucini (the century of Abucinus), but Dr. Hübner suggests A (/) buct(a)ne 
as the reading of the name.+ This receives a shadow of support from No. 2, 
which has, between the last strokes of the letter n, a horizontal one, though 
somewhat faint. If this had been placed between the first and second strokes 
of the letter it would have made a ligulate an, thus in some degree confirming 
Hiibner’s idea. Perhaps its present position is owing to a stone cutter’s error, 


* Journal Brit. Archaeol. Assn., vol. v., p. 224. 
+ O.LL., vii, No. 173 ; see also Rheinische Museum, 13, p. 252, 
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The two stones evidently named the same centuria, but No. 2. is incomplete. 
It was found, in 1858, at the corner of Pierpoint Lane and Bridge Street, at the 
back of the premises of Mr. Welsby, a wine merchant.* It is 14} inches long, 
6 inches broad and 92 inches thick, and is now in the Chester Archeological 
Society’s Museum. t ۱ 

If these stones ever belonged to the exterior wall, of which I am doubtful, 
they probably came from the destroyed southern side, that one being the nearest 
to their place of discovery. 

In 1868 the late Mr. Frater, clerk of the works for the restoration of Chester 
Cathedral, found the stone No. 8 at a depth of 9 feet below the old foundations 
of the Lady Chapel, and about 70 to 80 feet from the east wall of the city. It 
was presented to the Chester Archeological Society by the late Dean on the 
26th March, 1877. The stone is 16 inches in length, 6 inches in height, and 
8 inches thick. The reading (as the cognomen Maximus appears to be given) 
would be Centuria Q(uintii) or Q(uinctit) Max(imi). “The century of 
“ Quintius Maximus.” 

The discovery of No. 4 is not quite so satisfactorily accounted for. Mr. C. 
Roach Smith (in 1849) says§ that a similar stone (i.e. centurial) ‘‘ but which was 
“never inscribed, has been inserted into the Town Wall opposite the Rope 
“Walk.” Again we learn from Mr. Ayrton || that in March, 1870, 0 
“between Abbey Street and the Phenix Tower we had still the stone which 
“was noticed by Roach Smith in 1849—bearing the initials of a centurion, 
“under whom a certain number of stadii were completed,” ۰ 

There can be no doubt that the stone, last named, was the same as that 
referred to by Mr. C. Roach Smith, for a rope walk existed in 1849 opposite the 
spot named by Mr. Ayrton. The stone is not now in the wall, for during the 
last few years I have frequently searched for it, especially in September, 1885, 
when I thoroughly explored this part of the wall from the summit to the base, 
from the garden of Mr. Little, which runs for a long distance at its foot. But 
between the years 1875 and 1883, in each of which years I made a thorough 
examination of the Museum, No. 4 had been deposited there, though its history 
appeared to be unknown. I therefore conclude it is the one alluded to above, 
and was added to the collection when the Phenix Tower and part of the 
adjoining wall was restored a few years since. 

* Helsby’s Omerod’s Cheshire, vol. i., p. 379. 
t See Archeol. Journal, vol. xxxy., p. 73, and Ephemeris Epigraphica, vol. iii., p. 199. 


{ Chester Courant, March 28th, 1877. 
§ Journal Brit. Archeol. Assn., vol. v., p. 224. || Trans. Chester Archaeol. Soc., vol. iii., p. 472. 
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This stone is 14 inches long, 6 inches high, and about 9 inches thick. The 
letter R is ligulate with an’, making the final word read TERN. Hence I am 
inclined to read Centuria Q(winti) Ter(e)n(tii), “the century of Quintus 
“ Terentius.” * 

Another question now arises :—Were these four stones placed in the wall to 
record the portion of it erected by the centuriae, of which the officers named 
had the command? If so, would not the amount of work done be named, as in 
the case of the one erected by Ocratius Maximus? I am not, in the absence of 
direct evidence, going to affirm this would necessarily be so, thongh I strongly 
suspect it. There are great differences in the inscriptions. In Nos. 1 and 2 
we have simply the cognomen following the centurial mark. In No 8 we have 
the nomen and cognomen, whilst in No. 4 we have the praenomen and nomen. 
Why this difference? But as none of these stones refer to any amount of 
building having been done I am disposed to adopt Dr. McCaul’s view, that 
“The true explanation of such inscriptions, as I think, is, that they were 
“intended to mark the space set apart for quarters in an encampment, t.e., to 
“define the pedaturae, not in the sense in which it is used in Vegetius, in the 
“ passage cited by Horsley, but in that in which Hyginus employs it.” + 

These stones were probably set up in pairs, one at each end of the space 
allotted for the quarters of every century. Hence the reason for Nos. 1 and 2 
being alike, and they were found within a few yards of each other. There 
were, no doubt, also. duplicates of Nos. 3 and 4, which have not been found. 
On the Wall of Hadrian we are met by the same fact, numerous duplicates 
bearing simply the name of the centwria, occurring in the stations. But the 
stones recording work done, generally name the extent of such work. 

Having thus shewn the part the Twentieth Legion bore in the erection of 
the castrum, a slight sketch of this celebrated corps may not be out of place. } 
Its first appearance, as far as historical notices are concerned, is, that it was one 
of the legions which were under the control of Mark Antony during the 
triumvirate. Coins of the Antonia gens, of this period, are extant (and have 
even been found in Chester) on which its name occurs with the abbreviation 
LEG . xx. We next hear of it in the earlier part of the reign of Augustus, in 
Illyricum, where it has left inscriptions. It was at that time under the orders 


* For notes on these stones see The Academy, May 5, 1883. 
+ Britanno Roman Inscriptions, p. 117, and Newcastle Daily Journal, July 1, 1880. 
t A portion of this in abbreviated form is necessarily in Chapter I. of this work, but the repetition here is more 
strictly an expansion. 
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of Valerius Messalinus, for whom it won a triumph. After the annihilation of 
the army (three legions) of Quintilius Varus, in the forests and marshes of 
Central Germany, it was sent with seven other legions under Germanicus to 
the Rhine, to avenge the disaster, and we find inscriptions by it near Bonn and 
Cologne. After the death of the emperor Augustus, and whilst still on the Rhine, 
this legion, together with the First and others, mutinied ; but the mutiny being 
for a time repressed, it was sent by the Legate, Caecina, to winter in the 
territories of the Ubii, in the same neighbourhood, where both it and the First 
Legion again broke out into a mutiny, which, owing to the eloquence of 
Germanicus, and the execution of the ringleaders, was not, however, of long 
duration. For some time afterwards, during the campaigns of Germanicus on 
the Rhine, it saw a considerable amount of hard service, forming, through the 
greater portion of the period, a powerful and celebrated rear guard; on more 
than one occasion having to restore victory to the disordered ranks of the army.* 

Little or nothing else is known of it until the year a.p. 43, when it formed 
one of the four legions sent over to Britain for the conquest and permanent 
occupation of the country. In the battle between Suetonius Paulinus and the 
British under Boadicea only its vexillarw were engaged. An inscribed 
tombstone of one of its centurions, probably of about this date, has been found 
at Colchester. z 

At the time of the overthrow of Vitellius, and before Vespasian. had reached 
Rome, the governor of that city appointed the celebrated Agricola to command 
this legion, which, according to Tacitus, “ had been unmanageable and 
<“ formidable even to commanders of consular dignity, and their late commander 
“ (Roscius Caelius) of praetorian rank, had not sufficient authority to keep them 
“in obedience.” + The legion was at first unwilling to own allegiance to 
Vespasian, but by the tact of Agricola eventually did so. Agricola appears to 
have been in Britain in command of it for about two years, a.p. 69-71, and 
when some seven years afterwards he was appointed Imperial Legate, the 
Twentieth with the other legions in Britain, accompanied him in his expedition 
to Scotland. 

In Hadrian’s reign this legion, with the Second and Sixth, built the celebrated 
wall between the Tyne and the Solway. The earliest examples we have (at least 
in Britain), of its bearing the title Valeria Victrix (V.V,) are of this reign, and 
occur in two inscriptions, the first of which was found at Moresby and the 


* For an account of all these transactions see Tacitus; Annals, Book i., Ch. 31, 39, 42, and 51. 
† Tacitus, Life of Agricolu, ch. ۰ 
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second between the stations of Caervorran and Birdoswald, on the great Wall. 
On the line of this latter structure it has left many records of its presence. 
Whether it returned to the south on the completion of the Wall is not at present 
known, but in the reign of the next emperor, Antoninus Pius, it was again 
engaged, with the Second and Sixth Legions, in building the still more northem 
wall between the Forth and Clyde, on which it has left numerous inscriptions. 
This was about a.p. 140-144. It probably did not leave Scotland for eight or 
nine years afterwards, making a short stay on the Northumbrian wall whilst en 
route to the south. This I gather from the fact that at Birdoswald, on the last 
named wall, an altar to the British god, Cocidius, erected as its inscription tells 
us ‘‘ by the soldiers of the Twentieth Legion,” and dated about a.p. 153, has been 
found; whilst two others “ by the soldiers of the Second Legion” and by “a 
“ vexillation of the Sixth Legion” were with it.* In the next year, a.D. 154, 
whether the legion was at Deva or not, an altar was erected there by one of its 
officers to Jupiter Tanarus. When Severus and Caracalla visited Chester in a.D. 
207 or 208, it was most certainly at that castrum, as the altar erected by Flavius 
Longus proves; and either the whole legion, or some part of it, went with these 
emperors to the Caledonian campaign. A vexillation of it (at least) stopped in 
the north for some years, with a vexillation of the 2nd Legion, and they are both 
commemorated in an inscription of the reign of Hlagabulus found at Netherby, 
dated between a.D. 219 and 222.+ This appears so far to be the latest dated 
inscription which has come to light concerning the legion. The statement of 
Dion Cassius that it was in Upper Britain in his time, I have already referred 
to, as evidencing its presence at Chester. After this its history can only be 
imagined. That it remained at Deva until nearly the close of the Roman 
domination seems certain; but, as already said, it had left Britain when the 
Notitia was compiled, circa a.p. 400. We know from the poet Claudian, that 
one of the three legions, which had been stationed in Britain for several centuries, 
had been withdrawn before the battle of Pollentia. This latter event took place 
at the end of March (probably 29th) a.p. 403; and as the 2nd and 6th Legions 
are named in the Notitia as being at Richborough and York respectively, whilst 
there is no mention of the 20th, the inference is that the latter was the British 
Legion, which took a part in the victory of Stilicho over Alaric. 

In addition to the inscriptions which this legion has left on the walls of 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, we find others recording either its presence, or 


* Corpus Inscr. Latin, vol. vii., Nos. 800, 801, 802, + Ibid, No. 964, 
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that of some of its members, at Cramond, (Mid Lothian), Eildon, (Roxburghshire), 
Middleby, (Dumfriesshire), Netherby, Maryport, Moresby, and Bewcastle, in 
Cumberland, High Rochester, in Northumberland, Lanchester, (Co. Durham), 
Natland, and Crawdundale, in Westmoreland, Manchester, and Ribchester, in 
Lancashire, Caerhun, (Caernarvonshire), Hope, or Caergwrle, (Flintshire), near 
Farndon, (Cheshire), Wroxeter, Whittlebury, (Northants), Colchester, London, 
and Bath.* At many of these places it seems to have done important work. 
Monuments of discharged veterans of the legion, or of members who appear to 
have died whilst on leave of absence, during the time it was in Britain, have 
been found in various parts of the Roman world. 

The legion had for its distinctive badge a wild boar, which is frequently 
represented on the inscriptions it has erected. A delineation of a walling 
stone from Ribchester, of this 
character, is here introduced as 
a specimen. The second legion 
had, similarly, a Pegasus and 

i ee) Capricorn as its symbol. Like 
mam the other legions, the strength 
Sindee 7 of the Twentieth was 6,000 
men, with an equal force of asin aes attend to it. When the legion was in 
garrison at Deva and not on active service, the auxiliaries would be distributed 
in the neighbouring stations, e.g. the 1st cohort of the Frisians at Manchester, 
the 1st cohort of the Sunuci at Caernarvon, the 1st cohort of the Nervii, at 
Caer Gai, &c. 

Various have been the conjectures made as to the origin of the term Valeria 
borne by the corps. It has been styled Valens and Valeriana, as well as Valeria, 
but the latter seems undoubtedly the right appellation, judging from Dion 
Cassius. The late Dean of Chester thought it was derived from Valerius 
Messalinus under whom the legion first gained renown, ‘but if so, it was very 
tardy in adopting it. The question is still unsettled. 

The discoveries of the remains of large Roman public (and private) buildings, 
and of columns, &c., at Chester, have been comparatively numerous; though, 
with one or two exceptions, they have been very fragmentary. We first have a 
mention of them in King’s Vale Royal,} where it is said :— 


*See Archeological Journal, vol. xli., p. 247. 


+ See Dion LV. 23, also Henzen’s Orelli, Nos. 6,680 and 6,871, Spon’s Miscellanea erudit Anti 195, Gl 
vol. of Trans. of Brit. Archaeol. Assn., p. 55, and McCaul’s Brit. Rom. Inser. وه‎ p. ۰ t Part 2, ary و‎ 
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“ Many of the citizens that have occasion to dig either in their houses or gardens meet with 
great and large foundations of stone, and these for the most part artificially hewen and fastened together.” 

Next comes Dr. Stukeley, whose words are :*— 

“ Many fragments, seemingly of pillars and capitals, set for sitting stones before the doors about 
the city, particularly in Parson’s Lane.” And again :ł}—“ At the great house, over against the 
shambles, is a hypocaust of the Romans, made of bricks, all marked with the twentieth legion. It is 
now the floor of a cellar.” 


“ Parson’s Lane” (now Prince’s Street) leads from opposite the Abbey Gate, 
by the side of the Town Hall, towards the Infirmary, and is evidently the track 
which Stukeley considered the missing minor street, of which he says that it 
“is but a footpath and lane across gardens, which have encroached upon it on 
“ both sides.” 

The “large house over against the shambles” is what was formerly known 
as “Cholmondeley House,” and is at the corner of this “ Parson’s Lane,” 
immediately opposite the Town Hall. It is now (1885) occupied by Mr. 
Hewitt as a carriage manufactory, and I have explored the cellars, now used 
for the storage of lumber (with which they are completely filled), but there was 
no appearance of a hypocaust or its pilae, unless the same are covered by the 
modern floor, and by the earth which has accumulated upon it. Stukeley’s 
expression, “It is now the floor,” may mean this. The present walls, built of large 
stones (though of uncertain age), are plastered, and some of the old oak work, and 
fire places, remain. I strongly suspect that not only the portions of columns, to 
which Stukeley alludes, came from the building of which the hypocaust formed a 
part, but that the Roman remains discovered in 1883, built into the present 
northern wall of the city, and the cornice and large stones to the east of the 
Northgate, came from it likewise. I have described both the latter, and the 
circumstances of the 1883 discovery, in treating of the walls; but this will 
probably be the most fitting place to introduce engravings of some of the 
architectural fragments found. The split columns, and portions of bases 
brought to light on this occasion, are scarcely worth delineating, as they more 
or less agree with others to be subsequently noticed §; the inscribed cippus 
I shall give amongst the sepulchral monuments, but the cornice and frieze 
are well represented by the annexed engravings of fragments now in the 
Archæological Society’s Museum. 

t Cholmondeley House was built ey ate een OMe probably lay about the neighbourhood 


for some time. The “restoration” of the walls of the city, 1701-8, used up many of them, as above stated. The 


1 by Stukeley were the remainder. s ۱ 
ae E lt SÊ found in a drain in Crook Street, and mentioned by the Rev. W. H. Massie 


(Trans. Chester Archaeol. Soc., vol. i., p. 199), also, I suspect, came from the same building. 1 
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No. 1 is part of a cornice measuring 33 inches in length, and 13 inches in 
height, whilst No. 2 is a fragment of a frieze of apparently the same building, 
though its details are more worn. Its dimensions are, length 35 inches, height 
15 inches. From these it will at once be seen that the building to which they 
belonged must have been of considerable size, but Stukeley has left no 
particulars on record as to the hypocaust. 


The next discovery was an important one, and appears to have taken place 
between 1720-1730. Horsley notices it as follows :— 

There are also some considerable remains of a Roman hypocaust yet to be seen. I have by the 
means of Dr. Tilston been favoured with the following short account of it from the Reverend Mr. 
Stone, of this city. In Bridge Street, on the south side the Feathers’ stairs, adjoining to a cellar on 
the east, is a low room, the figure of which is a regular oblong. The roof is flat, and supported by 
several small pillars of stone, about two foot high. Over each pillar is a Roman tile near two foot 
square, and about three inches thick. Each of these tiles has a small hole, or holes, through it, 
about six inches distant from one another. The outer side of the tiles and holes is black ag if 
smoaked. The floor is of rough stone and cement.* 


* Britannia Romana, p. 318. 
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As of late years this discovery has been supplemented by others, closely 
adjoining, the words of the earliest writers on the subject will convey the best 
idea of the appearance of the remains at the time they were laid bare, for 
though still extant, it is certain they are not so perfect as formerly. 

Foote Gower says: * — 

“ About the middle of the east side of the Higher Bridge Street, in a cellar adjoining to the steps 
of the Plume of Feathers Inn, are the remains of a Roman hypocaust. The figure of the area is a 
regular oblong, the roof is flat, supported by several small columns of stone about two feet high ; 
over each pillar is a Roman tile near 2 feet square, and about 8 inches thick. Each of these tiles 
has one or more perforations at regular distances from each other, the outer sides of them seem as 
if they had been smoaked. The floor is of a rough stone and cement. These remains were wall’d 
up some years ago. But I myself, F.G., saw them in the winter of 1746.” Again, at Fo. 61, the 
same writer observes :—‘‘ The enlarged dimensions of this hypocaust. . . . are a sufficient proof 
of its extensive plan, and its original construction. And it is extremely apparent, too, from the 
_ large vestiges of Roman buildings still remaining in its vicinity, that this particular spot was once the 
favoured situation of some grand and public edifices.” 

What these vestiges were cannot now be ascertained, though some clue may be 
gained by the subsequent discoveries made. Was Dr. Gower aware of remains 
beneath “The Feathers” itself? I have purposely italicised the above passage. 
In a note, on the same page, Dr. Gower gives another account of the hypocaust, 
agreeing with the above, but adds that it— 

“Can only be entered in a recumbent posture,’ and “The four walls, too, which constitute the 
hypocaust, have been equally perforated with flews ascending from the floor to the level of the upper 
pavement. . . . To this hypocaust there is a kind of anti-chamber, which formed the recesse 
for the persons who superintended the fire.” Continuing the subject, he adds, on p. 68, this 
passage :—‘‘ The greater parts of these remains are now concealed from public view by walls which 
have been purposely erected. . . . . But their traces may be easily discovered by the marks of 
these subterranean passages, which have been visibly blocked up.” 

A similar, but more curtailed account, is in the Watson MSS. (in the 
Bodleian Library), p. 157, where there is a letter from Dr. Haygarth,+ dated 


Chester, August 12, 1771, in which this passage occurs :— 

The Roman Hypocaust in Bridge Street, Chester, is placed in the solid rock, two stories 
below the level of the street. Its dimensions are nearly 16 feet long, 7 broad, and three high. The 
floor of the hypocaust is nearly a foot thick, and is composed of mortar mixed with small pieces of 
broken tiles or bricks. It is remarkable that the front wall of the hypocaust is built upon this thick 
floor of mortar in preference to the solid rock which lies immediately under it, and might have 
seemed to be the firmest foundation possible. Within the hypocaust are 82 pillars to support its 
roof, eight in length and four in breadth. The pillars are placed upon the floor above mentioned ; 
they are 88 inches high ; a square tile 3 inches thick, and rather broader than the top of the pillar, is 


* Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,334, Fo. 48. 
+ John Haygarth, M.D., Physician to the Chester Infirmary, 1767- 1798, died at Bath 1827, aged 87. 
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placed between the pillar and the roof. The pillars are nearly of a square form, increasing in 
dimensions towards the capital. One side of a pillar measures 12 inches at the top, the other nine. 
The roof of the hypocaust is composed of very fine red tile, 2 inches and a half thick, and is 
perforated by a great number of round holes (spiracula), about + or 4 inch diameter. 

Pennant* slightly differs in his account, for he says that upon each pillar— 
Is a tile eighteen inches square, as if designed for a capital, and over them a perforated tile two 
feet square ; such are continued all over the pillars. Above these are two layers one. of coarse 
mortar mixed with small red gravel about three inches thick, and the other of finer materials between 
four and five inches thick. These seem to have been the floor of the room above. The pillars 
stand on a mortar floor spread over the rock. On the south side between the middle pillars is the 
vent for the smoke, about six inches square, which is at present open to the height of sixteen 
inches. Here is also an anti-chamber exactly of the same extent with the hypocaust, with an 
opening in the middle into it. This is sunk near two feet below the level of the former and is of the 
same rectangular figure, so that both together are an exact square. 


Lysons + only slightly refers to it, but adds that it is “at the back of a 
“ smith’s shop, under the Feathers Inn. Ormerod merely follows Pennant’s 
account. Hemingway} (in 1831) also repeats the previous descriptions, adding 
like Lysons, that the hypocaust was “at the back of a smith’s shop nearly 
“ under ‘The Feathers.’ . . . When the machine for the weighing of coals 
“ (now removed), was erected, part of the angle of a Roman building was pulled 
“ up at that time, which was undoubtedly one end of the bath; from thence to 
“ the hypocaust is thirty-five feet.” It should be remarked that the hypocaust, 
&c., has always been known (and still is) as the “ Roman Bath.” In 1852 the 
building which covered the hypocaust was taken down, and it was then found 
that whilst the eastern and southern walls of it were Roman, those on the north 
and west were comparatively recent, and probably those referred to by Foote 
Gower, when he says: “ The remains were walled up some years ago by walls 
“ which have been purposely erected,” to conceal them from public view. 

In the necessary excavations above the hypocaust made on this occasion, 
medieval remains were, as might be expected, first encountered, with Roman 
vestigia beneath them ; the latter seem to have been much disturbed previously, 
judging from the rather confused account given by the late Rev. W. H. Massie, 
who says :§— 

“They ” (the workmen) “found long rows of the hollow tile or brick, in form almost like an 
honeycomb, once acting as flues or cells for heated air, but in after times filled up with grout and 


rubbish; also many stone pillars which had supported the ancient floor; and from underneath the 
foundations of the adjoining houses some portion of the original floor itself was dug up, so far back 
* Tour in Wales, vol.i., p. 116. 


t Magna Britannia, vol. ii., p. 428. } Hist. of Chester, vol ii., p. 352. 
§ Chester Archeol. Soc.’s Trans. vol. i. pp. 354-5-6. 
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from the street as forty feet at least. It was composed in the usual way of a mass of mortar, broken 
bricks, and hardened grout, perhaps-a foot in thickness, whereon were imbedded little tesserae, white 
and black, one inch square, forming the corner of an angular interlacing pattern. A fragment of this 
about two feet square” had been sent to Mr. Massie “ with portions of the large square tile adhering 
underneath, which formed as it were the substratum over the heads of the pillars, on which the mass 


of grouted flooring lay. A great quantity of Roman coins, pottery and tiles of the ordinary kind, 
were also found in the course of the excavations.” 


The fragment of tesselated pave- 
ment is preserved in the museum of 
the Chester Archeological Society, and 
a lithographic drawing of it has been 
given by Dr. Brushfield. -The annexed 
woodcut represents it. The tesselae 


f 
/ 


\ 


are black and white, formed of dark ioe FOU ® 
lias and chalk ; but whether the frag- ae 
ment is simply the margin of a floor Api ee 3 
which has been more elaborately deco- = AEL eng iit 
rated in the centre it is impossible to Dy سل‎ 


say. 
The subjoined woodcut gives the present appearance of the hypocaust, 
looking from the west. There are now 28 pillars remaining, the only perfect 


line of eight being the one to the left of the engraving, i.e., the most easterly. 
The “vent for the smoke,” stated to be on the south side, has disappeared as 
such, there being merely an irregular sort of opening. The mortar floor still 
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remains, much chipped away by visitors, and this is the case also with the 
concrete and tiles of the roof, as shewn in the sketch. Pennant is correct in 
the dimensions he gives of these tiles. One, or more probably two of the pillars, 
must have been removed when the present cutting in the floor and side of the 
hypocaust was made, for the purpose of enabling visitors to inspect the interior. 
These pillars are about 2 ft. 8 in. high, and are formed of the native sandstone.* 
Dr. Haygarth’s account of them is fairly correct. Hypocausts with similar 
stone pillars have been found at York, Caerwent, Inveresk, Acton Scott, 
(Shropshire), Combe Down (near Bath), Frilford (Berks), and various other 
places. At Cirencester, the lower parts of large columns were appropriated for 
the purpose. 

The human figure is introduced into the engraving of the hypocaust, for the 
purpose of shewing the scale both of the latter and its surroundings. The 
individual is there represented as standing on the floor of the ‘““ ante-chamber,”’ 
which is parallel with the western (not southern, as might be inferred from 
Pennant’s account,) side of the hypocaust, but its floor is three feet lower, and it 
is excavated out of the solid rock. In the north-eastern angle of this, on the left 
of the standing figure, there is an oblong excavation about five feet lower still, 
being 93 feet long and 84 feet broad. This has popularly been called a bath, 
but its position at so low a level, beneath that of the hypocaust, &c., militates 
against this theory, though it is by no means certain what its use may have 
been. All of these remains may still be seen by proceeding into the cellar of a 
small shop built over them in Bridge Street Row. According to Dr. Brushfield, 
the present front wall of the hypocaust is 51 feet from the street. 

In 1863, however, the “ Feathers” hotel was pulled down, and as new 
premises were to be erected on the site, deep excavations were required. These 
were productive of great discoveries, and proved that the hypocaust, &c., just 
described, was but a portion of a large system of buildings the whole of which 
have not yet been excavated. What was found has been well delineated in 
Dr. Brushfield’s plan, a copy of which I here reproduce. It will be seen that 
it includes also the above named hypocaust, which is embraced between the 
walls marked r P and QQ. The square excavation styled “the bath” is marked 
N. It will also be seen that the eastern wall, P, of this hypocaust is a 
continuation of the western wall of another hypocaust discovered in 1863. 

It was on the 20th June in the last named year that a fragment of a column 
was brought to light, and onthe 22nd, to use Dr. Brushfield’s words :— 


Whilst excavations were being made to lower the floor of a cellar situated beneath the “ smoke room” 
of the old hotel, the labourers laid bare what were evidently the remains of an extensive hypocaust, 


* Generally speaking these small hypocaust pillars, or pilae, are built up of square tiles, but there are several 
varieties besides those cut in stone. t Chester Archaeol. Soc.’s Trans., vol. iii., p. 72. 
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the pillars of which were within a foot of the old cellar floor, which latter indeed they assisted to 
support. So close were they, in fact, that it is hardly possible to conceive but that during the 
original construction of the cellar, ‘some of the pillars must have been bared, and as many of these 
were missing from their places, they may have been removed at that very period. About ten days 
afterwards, the base of a large pillar then still occupying its original position, was found; and from 
this time until the termination of the excavations, but few days passed during which portions of 
shafting, other bases, portions of tesselated pavements, &c., were not discovered.* 


By degrees the whole of the buildings marked in the plan were developed, and 
it was seen that they had originally consisted of a long colonnaded central court, 
with rooms at the sides, but only one side—the southern—has been laid bare. 

It will be best to describe these buildings in the first place, according to the 
alphabetical order of the plan, and subsequently comment upon them. 

a. was the room first encountered, and of which the hypocaust to a great 
extent remained. It, as well as all the rooms, had been excavated out of the 
solid rock, and upon the surface of the latter a thick layer of concrete containing 
pounded tile, had been spread, upon which the pillars stood. The latter were, 
like those in the other hypocaust I have described, each cut out of a pets block 


of sandstone, and were 2 feet 9 inches} in teen 

“ Roughly worked,” says Dr. Brushfield, ‘‘to shape, with the pick, so roughly in fact, that, 
excepting in height, no two of the pillars were alike in their measurement. Their upper and lower 
parts were expanded and varied from 10}in. to 12} inches square, that of the shafts being from 
Tin. to 10in. Some were taper, the large end being uppermost, while others were considerably 
curved, or even, as it were, twisted. The average distance from one base to another was 101, ; 
they were so arranged in parallel rows as to be at right angles to, and equidistant from each other, 
and all appeared to occupy their original positions.” 

The annexed woodcut gives a fair representation of the shape of these pilae, as 


they now exist in the garden 
of the Water Tower Museum. 
The shaded squaresin the plan 
represent such of the pillars, 
69 in number, as remained 
in their original position, in 
the portion of the room laid 
bare. The width of the 
latter, between the side walls 
HH, was 23 feet, but its length 
could not be ascertained, as 
it extended beneath the 
modern wall F, and in a slight 
cutting made through the 


* Dr. Brushfield’s long and able paper on these discoveries occupies the first 106 pages of vol. iii. of the Chester 
Archaeol. Soc.’s Trans., and it will be understood that in every instance where I quote Dr. Brushfield, this paper is 
referred to. + Some of these I found by actual measurement were 2ft. 1lin. high.— W.T, W, 
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latter, portions of two other rows of the pillars were found as marked, and the 
southern wall was not reached ; the uncovered portion was, however, 24 feet long. 
Consequently this room must, at the least, have contained 168 pilae (i.e., 14 


rows of 12 each). 

<“ Upon these pillars,” continues Dr. Brushfield, “ were found large flat red tiles (lateres) 
measuring 18 in, square, and 8 in. thick, loosely placed, without any intervening mortar or clay. 
These again were surmounted by larger tiles averaging 2 ft. square, so laid that each tile rested 
vertically over portions of four pillars; being in close contact with the adjacent tiles, they formed a 
complete floor, and constituted the basis of the pavement of the apartment. These two layers, 
which had no bonding material between them, formed a kind of pseudo-arch, and most probably 
rested where they joined the wall, in proper set-offs, as at Wroxeter. In several places, thin slabs 
of grey sandstone had been substituted for tiles, and nearly all of the latter were in a fractured 
condition at the time of their discovery. The tiles of the upper row differed from those of the lower, 
in containing a number of }-in. perforations, and varying from 6 to 18 in number in each tile.” 


From the photograph ilustrating Dr. Brushfield’s account I have had the 
annexed woodcut taken, which shews the general appearance of this hypocaust 


when discovered. 
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No flue tiles in situ were found in this or in any of the other rooms, but many 
fragments of them were in the débris of the buildings, shewing that they must 
have been used, There were also no signs as to where any had been fixed. 
Although the tops of the pilae still formed a floor of “ broken irregular masses of 
concrete” (which was 9 in. thick) none of the tesserae of its pavement were 
found. The spaces between the pilae, were found filled with “a compact solid 
‘“ mass, composed of ashes, drainage material, and general rubbish, derived from 
“the numerous cesspools, drains, and ashpits in the immediate vicinity.” 
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B. which was the second room uncovered, was more interesting, as it retained 
some tesselated pavement. ‘This had likewise been placed over a hypocaust, as 
several pillars (besides fragments), similar to those just described, were found in 
it, some of them still in situ. In the south west portion of the room was found a 
large fragment of tesselated pavement, formed of black and white tesserae on a 
thick bed of concrete. Dr. Brushfield says that it had evidently been “ wilfully 
“ mutilated, as the mass was not only much fractured, but occupied a slanting 
“ position owing to some of the supports having been removed, and moreover 
“one of the broken pilae was found lying upon the surface of the pavement.” 

The fragment, here engraved, from Dr. Brush- 
field’s lithograph, measured 10 ft. by 7 ft. “It 
“ consisted when entire of a black circular centre, 
“ surrounded by a black octagonal figure enclosed 
“in a black circular band, followed by a straight 
‘fone, all the interspaces being white; and on the 
“side next the wall, between it and the first room, 
“a broad black border.” A restoration of the 
whole is given in the plan, but the entire pavement 
could not, as Dr. Brushfield observes, have occu- 
pied one-sixth of the apartment. The tesserae 
were three-fifths of an inch square, and great 
numbers of them were found in the rubbish all 
over the room, which measured as far as uncovered, 
24 feet in width in the broadest portion, and 13} 
in the narrowest, (where the small room o infringed upon it). Its length was 
40 feet. At its north-west. corner a square opening, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and the 
same in height, had been left in the lowest courses of the masonry, but its 
purpose could not be ascertained. It is marked by the dotted lines near ۵ on the 

plan. 
رم‎ represents an inner and smaller room, 18 feet in length and 8} feet in width, 
as far as uncovered, partitioned off from the larger room s. It had contained a 
hypocaust, a few of the pilae of which were found. Some were of sandstone, 
and similar to those previously described; but, singularly, others in the room 
were built up of red tiles 7} in. square and 2} in. thick, bedded together with 
clay. The remains of a tesselated pavement of simple pattern occupied the 


greatest part of the room, It was 143 ft. long by 5} ft. broad, and ‘‘ consisted 
T 
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“of broad black bands, varying from 17 in. to 21} in. in width, separated by 
“white bands each 53 in. wide, and bordered by another white band.” 

D. was aroom 18 feet in width and 24 feet long, so far as uncovered. Remains 
of a hypocaust were visible, stone pilae having been employed. Its chief 
interest, however, consisted of a very singular tesselated pavement, which Dr. 
Brushfield has thus described :— 


It was of irregular shape, was 7 ft. in its longest and 43 ft. in its widest measurements, but 
unfortunately, compared with the size of the room, formed a small portion only of the original floor. 
Its ground consisted of black tesselae, in which white ones had been inserted in a very singular 
manner. On one side there were five white triangles, measuring 
1 ft. in their long axis and 6 in. in their short, and bearing a close 
resemblance to the ornamental borders of some pavements exhumed 
in other parts of this country. On the opposite side there was a 
figure 2 ft. 8 in. in length, formed of a single row of white tesselae, 
shaped something like a medieval coffin, and containing in its 
narrow portion an ampulla-looking figure. Above this was a 
small circle with four irregular spokes, composed of single rows 
of tesselae. I must confess that this example has been a perfect 
puzzle to me.” 


From the above description by Dr. Brushfield, 
taken in connection with his drawing (which gives 
a white ground with the design in black), I have 
endeavoured to reproduce the pavement as given in 
the drawing made by Mr. Peacock at the time of 
‘the discovery, in the annexed engraving. 

E. had been a room 24 feet wide, length uncertain. From its being on the 
same level with the others, it had no doubt had a hypocaust and tesselated 
pavement; but these had been entirely removed, apparently at the time when 
a large excavation (shewn in the plan), which seems to have been for drainage 
purposes, was made. 

F.F.F. were modern walls still existing, forming the north and south 
boundaries of the excavations made. 

c.g. was the external wall between the colonnaded court and the rooms. 
This wall was four feet thick, and was built of squared blocks of sandstone 8 
inches thick, and varying in length from 1 foot to 2 feet. It had no grouted 
interior, but was solid. Between its base and the rock there was a layer of 
concrete. It ran, as will be seen, due E. and W., but its eastern termination 
was not arrived at, whilst from remaining traces (though the wall itself had 
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been removed) it is certain that westwardly it was prolonged to the present 
Bridge Street. The portion of it remaining was 128 feet in length. The 
distance between it and the adjoining row of columns is 16 feet. There has, no 
doubt, been a similar wall, at the same distance beyond the northern row of 
columns. ۳ 

H.H.H.H. were the divisional walls of the rooms, built in a similar manner to 
the main one, but only 3 ft. 6 in. thick, whilst that of the small inner apartment 
was only 2 feet. 

1.1. were the remains of the foundations of walls, pronounced by Mr. Hodkinson 
(architect), and Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes, to be of Roman workmanship, which lay 
immediately under the footpath of the present street, shewing that the latter has 
slightly encroached upon the Roman line. From this wall, to which, as above 
said, the wall ¢ ¢ ran, it was 175 feet to the extremity of the excavation on the 
east, whilst the width of the excavation was 88 feet. 

J. was the fragment of a wall, of which Dr. Brushfield thus speaks :—“ Beyond 
“the last pillar at the east end were the remains of a narrow wall, a few feet 
“from the main wall, to which it ran parallel; this was met by another at right 
“ angles to it, about the same distance from the last pillar, that the pillars were 
“from each other; there were evidences of another angle at the foot of the 
“ latter most distant from the main wall.” 

x. Dr. Brushfield thus speaks of :—‘‘ Beyond the first angle just alluded to” 
(under the head of 3) were the remains of “ an irregular pavement, formed partly 
“of herring bone bricks, and partly of common tiles, not uniform in shape or 
“ size, bedded upon a substructure of concrete of some thickness.” It was much 
worn, and the tiles seemed to have been used as “patching.” Great care had 
been taken in its construction; the rock had first been bared, sandstone rubble 
had then been spread over it, followed by a thick layer of concrete, upon which 
the pavement was laid. “Its existence,’ says Dr. Brushfield,” enables us to 
“ assign this portion of the original site to have formed part of an open court.” 

K2. were the remains of a similar pavement with a greater share of large 
tiles, found at a subsequent date to the other discoveries. From its position it 
no doubt belonged to the same court yard. 

L.L.L. were the tesselated pavements described under the heads of their 


respective rooms. 
L2. were the fragments of a fourth tesselated pavement similar to the other 


| three, found at a much later date, apparently within the boundary of the main 
wall on the south side. 
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u. in the sectional view, shews the position of a portion of the shaft of a 
column, as found in the rubbish. 


N. Tank cut in the rock These refer entirely to the hypo- 

o. Doorway (modern?) to hypocaust caust found in the last century 
P.P. Roman walls described by Pennant, Haygarth, 
Q-Q. Modern walls Foote Gower, &c. 


R.R. Unexcavated portion of rubbish. 

s. A well, 4 feet in diameter, evidently of post Roman construction. 

T.U.v. Excavations in the rock of the post Roman period. t and v contained 
medieval pottery. v was partly walled. They appear to have been medieval 
cesspools. 

w. A singular excavation in the rock, containing animal bones of uncertain 
date, but probably post Roman. 

x. A mass of concrete, which appeared to have been the foundation of a wall. 
A drain had been made through it. 

1. to Ix. Bases of the pillars of the colonnade, all of which were found in situ 
excepting vi, but the dotted line shows the position it occupied when 
discovered. As will be seen, the modern wall on the north boundary of the area 
excavated, had infringed not only upon its site, but also on that of another pillar, 
though the site of the latter was traceable by the excavation in the rock. 
Dr. Brushfield says :—“ It is on record that several portions of pillar shafts were 
“found during the erection of these buildings, between thirty and forty years ago 
“ (i.e., 1824-1834: W.T.W.), which were worked into common steps, and continue 
“to be used as such to this day.” 

1 to 11. Sites of pillars excavated in the rock. 

The general appearance of the whole excavation when completed, is seen by 
the following woodcut, taken from the photograph, looking towards Bridge 
Street, accompanying Dr. Brushfield’s paper :— 
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A few other facts have first of all to be stated. The distance between the 
interior faces of the bases of the pillars, of the colonnade was 35 feet. As will 
be seen, six bases of the pillars remained on the southern side, each resting on a 
square block of sandstone partly sunk in the rock, whilst the sites of four others 
were visible by the excavations for the blocks. On the northern side seven of 
these excavations were visible, but only three of the bases remained. One of 
these had a portion of its shaft buried in the superincumbent rubbish, as shewn 
in the section at m. According to Dr. Brushfield it was No. IX. in the plan. 
The nature of these columns we will consider immediately, but in the meantime 
a few other details will have to be considered. 

The wall at the north west angle of the first room (that with the hypocaust) 
was, according to Dr. Brushfield, defective,— 

“ And it at first appeared as though the original building had commenced here, but it was soon 

evident, that there had been one or more rooms between the apartments first discovered and the 
present line of the street, as although the upper courses of the main wall had been removed, it was 
found, on excavating, that some of the lower ones, in advance of the cross wall, still existed.” 
These are not shewn on the plan. 
Many portions of both shafts and capitals of the columns, were found between 
the lines of the latter, some of them much broken, all recumbent, and apparently 
lying on the original level, except the portion of shaft above referred to, which 
was 2 feet above the level. Fragments of the capitals were also found built up 
into the modern walls. 

Fragments of pillars, of a smaller size, were found at the western (or Bridge 
Street) end of the excavations ; but no trace of paving or masonry was found 
between the two rows of pillars, nor between the southern row of the latter, and 
the main wall of the buildings. 

A large quantity of fragments of roofing tiles were found amongst the débris, 
and much charcoal, which would lead to the opinion that fire had been the 
original cause of the destruction of the buildings, and that the charcoal of the 
burnt wood of the roof, with the roofing tiles, had fallen in upon the floor 
below. No tiles of the type generally called ‘‘ bonding tiles ’ were found, or at 
least a very few fragments, so that it appeared evident they had not been 
employed in the construction of the building. No drains (at the Roman level), 
were met with, and no fragments of stucco, to indicate that the rooms had 
been ornamented with wall painting ; though most examples of these apartments 
found in Britain are so ornamented. 

The construction of the walls of the building can hardly be judged by the 


remains of them found. As Dr. Brushfield observes :— 
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“Tt unfortunately happened that all, or nearly all, of them were not so high as the original level 
of the tesselated floors, so that those which were exposed during the excavations were in reality 
foundation courses only, and afford us no precise data for judging as to the character of the 
superstructure. None of the walls that I saw, exceeded 8 feet in height, nor could I perceive any 
decided signs of upper set offs, which in all probability must have existed, to support the outer 
borders of the tiles forming the roofing of the several hypocausts.” Dr. Brtishfield’s idea is that some 
of the rooms “ had sandstone skirtings, as, in a fragment of the border of one of the tesselated 
pavements (now at the Museum of the Water Tower), there still remain portions of two stone slabs, 
imbedded at right angles to the pavement, and projecting above its surface.” He quotes examples 
of similar work, and, I believe is correct. 

Between the pillar marked v, and the wall ce, there was found an 
interesting fragment of an inscription, cut on a slab of Purbeck marble about 
24 inches thick. The fragment (again broken into two pieces, but which, as 
they exactly fitted, were rejoined), is 17 inches in length, by 8} in height, and 
is represented in the annexed woodcut. 


The first line has generally been considered as containing the letters oa. 
with part of the first limb of an a, (i.e., oca.)* but after much examination, I 
am inclined to think that it is likely we have part of ocr., though Dr. 
Brushfield (p. 84), says the second letter is “undoubtedly ac.” In the second 
line before pom. there is plainly a triangular stop. The letters in the upper 
line had been, when entire, 6 inches high, and in the lower 5 inches. They had 
all been filled with red paint, traces of which remained, and which proved, when 
analysed, to be sulphuret of mercury (vermilion). From the fine shape of the 
letters, and the material of which the slab is composed, there can be little or no 
doubt that when entire, the inscription has not only been a large and valuable 
one, but of very early date. From the position of pom. it can hardly have 


*In the Archeological Journal, vol. xxxi., p. 352, I adopted this reading, but it is from further examination I have 
come to a different conclusion, 
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stood for part of the phrase Domus divina, nor for Domo, followed by the name 
of a town, as signifying the birthplace of the dedicator. Again it seems unlikely 
that it has been part of the words pro san.pomin. which occur also on an 
altar at Deva.. The surroundings were not of a religious character. I believe 
that it has simply recorded the erection, or inauguration, of the building, which 
took place in the month of October, in the year when the Emperor Domitian 
for the time, and . . . . . were Consuls. Its date would thus 
range between about a.D. 80-95. With the exception of an inscription of the 
reign of Claudius, and another of the reign of Nero (both on Purbeck marble, 
and both found at Chichester), and of a few tombstones of soldiers of the Legio 
Te Adjutriz, and Legio XIV. Gemina, found at Lincoln, Wroxeter and Bath, 
it is the earliest Roman inscription on stone found in Britain, though about 
eight pigs of lead dated between a.p. 43-80, have been found. Only about nine 
inscriptions on marble (of all colours) have been found in Britain, in addition to 
this fragment, i.e., London (3), Chichester (2), Bath (1), Petham (1), Densworth 
(1), Wroxeter (1), and of these, two alone were of Purbeck marble. 

It was at first doubted whether the ten pillars on each side, represented the 
full extent of the colonnade, but the absence of any of the excavations for bases 
at the eastern end, together with the presence and position of the wall z are 
certain evidence that it was continued no further in that direction ; whilst at the 
western end, the mass of concrete x, seems to shew that a cross wall there 
existed, forming the termination of the main building. It was found some 
distance below the level of the pillars, and about 12 feet from the first one, the 
distance between the pillars being about 11 ft. 9in. on the average, and each had 
a layer of concrete beneath the square block, under its base, spread upon the 


excavated rock. 

The style of the columns was that of a debased Corinthian, which will be 
better recognised by engravings of the fragments than by any description, or 
without entering into architectural minutiae. The capitals, two of which were 
found, nearly complete (besides many fragments), varied in height :— 

« One of these was,” Dr. Brushfield says, “ the full height of the capital and measured 2 ft. و‎ 
whilst the second was 17 in. only, as one half of the lower row of acanthus leaves had been 
sculptured on the upper shaft stone. All the corners of the upper member were in each instance 
mutilated ; the abacus, however, appeared to measure about 82 in. across, in its narrowest portion, 
and was shaped like that of the ordinary classic type. The upper surface was remarkably rough, 
having been rudely levelled with an ordinary pick, and ewhibited not the slightest trace of mortar. Both 
the upper and lower surfaces contained large square holes, similar to those of the bases. The first 
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row of acanthi were, in each, as regular as the most zealous classic antiquary could desire; beyond 
this there were great variations from ‘the standard.” 

One of the capitals, as fownd, is here represented, but it is now much more 
weathered. 


BASE. 
The shafts of these columns instead of being fluted, as is 
almost always the case in Corinthian pillars, were perfectly 
plain, tapering from the base to the capital, averaging at the 
base 2 ft. 5 in. in diameter, and at the capital 2 ft. Several 
unbroken lengths were brought to light, each of them being 
7 feet long. As to the bases, Dr. Brushfield’s account is :— 


‘‘ Commencing at the ground level was first noticed, below the base proper, 
a large roughly hewn mass of sandstone, measuring 4 ft. 4 in. to 4 ft. 5 in. 
square, and 1 foot thick.” This was bedded in a square excavation cut in the 
rock, with concrete beneath it, as before said. ‘‘ Upon this square foundation 
rested the proper base, which varied from 1 foot 93 inches to 1 foot 11 inches 
in height, and consisted of an upper small, and a lower full and bold round 
moulding (torus), separated by a hollow moulding (Scotia), between which and 
the lower torus was a small flat band (fillet), the whole resting upon a base 
(plinth) 3 ft. square. These were the main features of the mouldings, but 
they varied very considerably as to dimensions in the different examples. 
A Excepting in the smaller size of the upper torus, the bases so recently 
discovered in Bridge Street approximate to those of the Attic type; the great 
difference, however, consists in the absence of all the fillets but one, which are ~ 


present in the classic examples.” 

Square dowel holes were found in the upper and under 
surfaces of both the capitals and bases, but not in the shafts. 

Two Chester architects (Mr. Hodkinson and Mr. Lockwood) =i 
gave it as their opinion, which I think will be universally concurred in, that 
“each pillar consisted of a capital, two lengths of shafting of 7 feet each, and 
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“a base, and was between 18 and 19 feet in height,” the annexed engraving 
shewing their probable appearance. 

Dr. Brushfield, judging chiefly from the buildings unearthed at Wroxeter by 
the late Mr. Thomas Wright, which the latter terms a Basilica and Bath, comes 
to the following conclusion :— l 

‘ The building in Bridge Street, Chester, which occupied a similar position to that which we have 
called the Basilica (at Wroxeter), was at least 175 ft. in length (and probably extended much further 
on the east). ‘There was no clue whatever as to the probable breadth ; the portion uncovered being 
a mere strip of what was evidently a very extensive building, and, as has already been stated, did 
not show the width of a single apartment. That the existing hypocaust, called the ‘Roman Bath,’ 
formed a part of the same structure, is certain, and at this part the building was at least 58 ft. 
broad.” (He then alludes to the flue tiles seen by Mr. Massie in 1852, previously described.) ‘This 
construction indicates that it was the same as that of a caldarium. The general character of the 
more recently discovered apartments bore a strong resemblance to those of the Wroxeter baths, in 
addition to the similarity of their position with respect to the forum and basilica. . ; . Absolute 
proof of the true character of these Bridge Street remains (more particularly of the mural) must be 
waited for, until by some fortunate occasion future excavations expose more of the southern portions 
lying under the adjacent modern premises, and contiguous to the ‘Roman Bath;’ but for the 
reasons already named, insufficient although they may appear to be, I am strongly of opinion that 
they formed a portion of the Public Baths, that they joined the Basilica, and that both opened into the space 
on the west and north sides which formed the Forum of the Roman Deva.” 

‘¢ The Chester Basilica must have measured internally about 182 feet long, by 74 feet broad; the 
entrance being at the Bridge Street end, to which the fragment of a wall and the remains of some 
small pillars probably contributed. At the west end a central doorway most likely opened into the 
enclosed space, which has been termed the ‘Chalcidicum.’ It is uncertain how the lateral and 
central areas were paved, probably with the small bricks laidin the herringbone form, but the whole 
of it appears to have been cleared away, in very early times, for the sake of the materials. That the 
lateral aisles were roofed over is rendered more probable by the great strength of the main wall, and 
also by the existence of a narrow alley opening into it at the east end, which closely resembled the 
termination of a long covered way (crypto porticus), so common in Roman buildings, private and 
public.” 

Dr. Brushfield, in further arguing his point, refers to the centre of Bath, 
and the centre of Wroxeter, as resembling the centre of Chester. In each of 
these, he says, the forum was “central, or east central, that the basilica was at 


“the east end of the forum; and that the public baths were placed on the south 
side.” 

Unless Dr. Brushfield is here speaking of the time when Deva ceased to be a 
purely legionary station, and became more like a walled town (i.e., when the 
western wall was carried out to about its present line), there is no analogy. 


The enormous baths at Bath were a speciality, the cause of the existence of 
U 
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that city; Wroxeter was an immense walled town, of irregular shape, its 
central streets do not appear to cross at right angles, as at Chester, and there 
are other differences. 

It would, in my opinion, be premature to distinctly assert that these remains 
are those of the Baths and Basilica, though there appear to be fair grounds for 
Dr. Brushfield’s opinion; future discoveries only can settle the point. 

My friend, the late Sir W. Tite, M.P.,* though agreeing, in his plan of the 
actual remains found, with Dr. Brushfield, as to the number of columns, adds a 
supposed restoration of the buildings, which he considered a temple and baths. 
In addition to the ten columns on each side, he supplies two others at each end, 
and looks upon the excavation u. in the plan, as the site of the base of a 
statue. His views as to the rooms at the side do not differ much from those 
of Dr. Brushfield. a. he thought the Caldariwm, B. the Tepidarwum, and D. and 
E. the ۷۰ 

Though a professional architect, and an able one, Sir William seems 
certainly to have been wrong in adding the extra columns at the ends of the 
building. No traces of such, or of their sites, were found. The object of the 
excavation at U. may be left an open question, and also its age, there was 
nothing found which would solve the point. With regard to the rooms D. and 
E. representing the Frigidarium, it is clear they have been furnished with 
hypocausts, which fact is opposed to the theory, unless indeed the rooms were 
at times used for other purposes. But before his death, in 1873, I believe (from 
sundry communications I received from him) Sir W. Tite abandoned the 
“temple ” idea, though what he substituted in its stead I am not aware. 

If these were the ruins of the original erections on the site, and they were of 
Domitian’s reign (for there appeared to be no traces of any rebuilding), the 
architecture was by no means good, but it is almost a certainty that no buildings 
in Britain of the Roman period were of a very high architectural standard. It 
is however extremely probable that in this particular instance earlier and more 
stately erections had occupied the site, which had subsequently been cleared 
away to the rock level, and rebuilt. The evidence of the coins found is nil 
Hight occurred, one a 2nd brass of Domitian, which had evidently been 
subjected to severe heat, the others all 3rd brass of the period of Constantine 
and Valentinian ; in other words, between the first and second in date over two 
centuries elapsed. Can the coin of Domitian be a relic of a previous building, 
and a witness of its having perished by fire ? 


* Archeologia, vol. xl., p. 285, 
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The materials for the tesselated pavements seem to have come from a 

distance. Geologists assert that the dark grey (or black) tesserae, formed of lias, 
were possibly from Warwickshire,* whilst the white ones of chalk were 
apparently either from the Yorkshire cliffs, or the boulder clay of the midland 
counties. None of the remains found at this place in 1863, are now in situ. The 
pilae from the largest hypocaust (69), together with some from the other rooms, 
(81 in all), with the bases of seven columns, a shattered capital, and a portion of 
a shaft, are now in the Water Tower Garden, whilst the remains of two bases, 
two capitals, and some shafting are set up as two columns of unequal height in 
Allen’s Court, Bridge Street, which occupies part of the site of the building. 
_ In addition to this important discovery, Bridge Street has been prolific of 
Roman remains. A little higher up than the large building just described, but on 
the opposite side, Commonhall Street branches out, and here, according to 
Mr. C. Roach Smith,+ there occurred, circa 1848-9 :— 

Up the centre a row of foundations formed of concrete (broken marble stones in hard mortar), 
about nine feet apart, all in a line, and about ten feet deep, presenting the appearance of having 
supported columns, A large square block of stone, four feet two inches square, and sixteen inches 
deep, without lewis holes, on a bed of concrete. A portion of a column of a very debased classical 
form, about two feet in diameter; at the top is a hole, four inches 
and a half square, and the same deep, and a similar hole at the 
bottom ; the square part seems never to have been smoothly dressed ; 
the workmen said it was fast to the grouted concrete at the depth of 
ten feet; mouldings, broken tiles, and pottery, coins of Pius, 
Tetricus, &c.; a quantity of animals’ bones, a stag’s skull with the 
horns sawn off, and a wild boar’s tusk. In the adjoining street, a 
moulded block of cornice eight inches thick, on the under side of which is a rude inscription ; 
embedded in a thick wall at the same place a pig of lead, a capital of a pillar. The tiles are of 
various forms, some overlapping one another, some with a kind of pattern or letters, others with 
marks of animals feet. One perfect, twenty-one inches by thirteen, of singular form. Also what 
appears to have been a portion of a gable end. 

The holes here named are dowel holes, the “ gable end” refers to an antefix. 
Some of these latter will be eventually described. 

But still more important discoveries were made in this neighbourhood in 
May, 1884. At that time Mr. Frederick Bullin was engaged in pulling down an 
old building, bearing the name of “ White Friars Cottage,” situated on the 
north side of the street named “ White Friars,” at its junction with another 
small street named “ Bolland’s Court.” A new house was to be built upon the 


* Chester Archeol. Soc. Trans., vol, iii., p. 35. + Journal Brit. Archaeol Assoc., vol. V., p. 230. 
} The inscription here named is the centurial one, > ABVCINI before described ; the pig of lead will be noticed hereafter, 


* 
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site, and in excavating the cellar for it, the various remains now to be described 
were found. The first three feet from the surface yielded nothing of interest, 
but at that depth the workmen came upon what appears to have been a fire 
place with a moulded hearthstone, and adjoining to it, a floor paved with 
glazed medieval tiles of a green colour, bearing a variety of geometric and a few 
heraldic patterns. The remains of this floor were slight, only about three to 
four square yards being left, and the tiles had evidently been disturbed, as there 
were comparatively few of them in proper sequence. They were nearly all- 
broken, probably from the fact that the floor had at some later period, been that 
of a coal cellar, judging from several inches of slack covering it. The tiles 
were several hundred in number, and have been identified as belonging to the 
church of the monastery of White Friars, of 14th century date. The excavation 
extended ten feet backwards from the street. Between the depth of four feet 
to seven feet, which was the lowest reached, several fragments of columns 16 
inches in diameter occurred. At the right hand furthest corner, a portion of a 
column two feet in diameter, was found at a depth of five feet, and in removing 
it another portion of a column of similar diameter, but nine feet in length, was 
found lying at right angles to it—this latter pointing north and south. In the 
left hand corner of the excavation, a portion of a third column of the same 
diameter was found pointing in the same direction. In lowering the ground 
further, a platform built of massive stones was brought to light, and upon it 
were two large stones which had formed the bases of the fallen columns. The 
stones of this platform at the point where the bases of the columns occurred, 
rested upon two feet of concrete, which was composed of boulder stones, lime, 
coarse sand, and gravel, but no pounded tile was in it. The boulders varied 
from four to eighteen inches in size. In the other parts, the platform 
foundation was formed of close laid, rough blocks of sandstone, with a layer of 
sand between them and the rock. The stones forming the bases of the columns 
weighed about a ton and a half, and the columns were about fourteen feet apart. 
The platform stones were four to five feet square, and about two feet in 
thickness, ۱ ۱ 

The building fronted the present street called White Friars, which was found 
to be superimposed upon a Roman street running in the same direction, and the 
latter was come upon at the lowest level reached, t.e., seven feet. It was 
composed of broken Roman tile, sandstone, and pebbles, but its width was not 
ascertained. The portion of the frontage of the building laid bare was 24 feet, 


* 
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but it was traced 14 feet further to the south, under the adjoining house, the 
builders of which, rather than remove the massive stones of the platform, had 
thrown an arch over them. In the soil which covered the platform, various 
fragments of a cornice and capitals were found, from which the building would 
seem to have been in the Corinthian style. The portions of the columns, &c., 
were very little worn, and from this it has been argued that the building was 
erected during the latter half of the Roman occupation, and thrown down soon 
after the departure of the Twentieth Legion from Chester. That it was destroyed 
by violence seems certain from all the surroundings. In places just above the 
platform level, a layer of wood charcoal was found, indicating probably that the 
roof and other wood work of the building was destroyed by fire. From there 
being a foot of soil between the medieval pavement and the highest part of the 
Roman level, we should infer that the remains were covered to that depth with 
soil at the time of the erection of the monastery. 

Besides the architectural fragments which were found in the soil covering the 
platform, a great quantity of broken Roman pottery of all descriptions, ‘‘ Samian ” 
ware, amphorae, mortaria, &c., occurred, but no perfect specimens ; also a number 
of tiles bearing the stamp of the Twentieth Legion, all more or less broken, 
and one or two armillae* and fibulae of bronze. In the same superincumbent 
soil thirty-five coins were found, with the exception of a 2nd brass of Carausius, 
all of the ‘‘ 3rd brass” series. They were in wretched condition, and only the 
reverse of one could be made out. They appear to be of the following reigns :— 
Gallienus, 1; Postumus, 1: Victorinus, 2; the Tetrici, 8; Claudius Gothicus, 
3 (one with reverse of CONSEORATIO) ; Carausius, 3; Constantine the Great, 5; 
Constantinopolis, 1; illegible, 11. 

Mr. Bullin’s original intention was to have pulled down and rebuilt on a 
larger scale the building on the opposite side of Bolland’s Court, and if the 
Roman structure extended that distance to lay it bare, but legal difficulties 
arose which prevented him from carrying this plan out. He, however, caused 
a shaft to be sunk in the cellar of this building with interesting results. The 
large platform of stones was found to be continued across it, and Bolland’s Lane, 
(the frontage thus traced, including the 14 feet beneath the house on the west, 
being about 54 feet without sign of termination); the medizval pavement was also 
continued. The roadway was likewise continued, but its characteristics seemed 
better traced. As I descended the shaft in company with Mr. Bullin and the 
workman, I had a good opportunity of inspecting it. There appeared to be first 

* Which will be subsequently engraved. 
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of all, at about 9 inches distant from the base of the large stones of the platform 
a gutter, V shaped and 2 ft. wide, then the roadway F. F. in the plan, beyond that 
another gutter, 3 feet in width, and on its southern side, from the similarity of 
the materials found was what appeared to be another roadway. ‘This, however, 
was too far under the modern street for its width to be ascertained. The 
foundation of the roadway was gravel and concrete, and a layer of boulders, 
above that a mass of concrete with broken tiles and stones apparently forming 
its surface. In the charcoal layer, which occurred here also, a small brass coin 
was found, and at about 7 feet from the surface a singularly sculptured stone, 
the figures on which it is almost impossible to make out. By some they are 
thought to resemble the figure of a man thrusting a sword or other implement 
through the body of a snake, though nothing of the human figure but the arm is 
visible. It appears to be a mere fragment, but is so excessively worn that I 
forbear to engrave it, as it would be certain not to give satisfaction. It is 1 foot 
thick, 244 in. wide, and 223 in. high on the left side, from the base of which it 
is broken across diagonally, nearly to the top. 

The tile bearing the stamp 1 ۲ u1 ۲ (s), which I have previously given, was 
found in this part of the excavations. The coins, as will be seen from the list, 
cover a period of about sixty years, between a.p. 260-320, which seems favorable 
to the idea that the building was not erected until a late period.* I am indebted 
to Mr. Bullin for having commissioned Mr. Lockwood, architect, of Chester, to 
execute the annexed plan, which gives a very correct idea of the nature of the 
remains found. What was the nature or use of the building to which they 
belonged? Perhaps another discovery now to be detailed may help to answer 
the question. 

The street, White Friars, and Commonhall Street, in which the previously 
described remains of columns were found, are parallel to each other at a distance 
of almost exactly 300 feet; but nearly half way between them, and again 
parallel, is another small street formerly called Pierpoint Lane, but now Mill 
Lane, which, like the other streets, falls into Bridge Street. At its S.E. corner, 
and junction with Bridge Street, some premises belonging to Mr. Welsby were 
rebuilt in March, 1858, when interesting discoveries occurred; the first noticed 
being, apparently, a channel drain consisting “ of blocks of red sandstone 1 ft. 
“thick and 3 ft. wide, having a 6 in. half round channel.”+ The further 
discoveries are thus related by Dr. Brushfield : سب‎ 


* The small basin-shaped cavities shewn in some of the basement stones in the pl zli 
to be worn in the stone rather than cut in it. plan are puzzling. They appear 


t Chester Archaeol. Soc.’s Trans., vol. iii., p: 76. t Ibid., p. 106. 
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Along the south side of Mill Lane, and along the boundary of the present street, was found the 
channel drain already alluded to, bedded on a thick layer of concrete, beneath which was a thicker 
bed of clay. It was 55 feet in length, and commenced about 50 feet from Bridge Street. Adjoining 
it was a line of unchannelled flags of similar dimensions. - Resting in their original positions, on 
these latter were three sandstone bases of columns, each 12 ft. apart. The first was similar to the 
Attic model, was well cut, its diameter being 2 ft. 2 in., and its height 2 ft. The second and third 
were very rude in character, had square bases, and the diameter of their shafts was only 1 ft. 6 in. 
Distant about 2 ft. 6 in. from the flags, and between tbe first and second bases, were two irregular 
excavations in the solid rock—one was of circular form, and contained some burnt animal bones; 
the second was an irregular square, chamfered at the corners, and having opposite each corner a 
small and rude excavation. What purpose these excavations may have originally served can now 
only be guessed at. The square one may perhaps have been the base of a forge, or of a strong 
bench. The columns probably formed a small portico to a series of open shops. These remains are 
very interesting, as pointing out the fact that the present street occupies the exact site of the Roman 
one, and afford us another standpoint in comparing the Roman with the modern level of this, and of 
the main street. 


The base and mouldings of the larger column were exactly similar in style 
to those found on the opposite side of the street in 1863 (judging from Dr. 
Brushfield’s engraving), and need not be here reproduced, whilst the diameter 
was similar to that of the shafts found in Mr. Bullin’s excavation. The smaller 
ones are very rude, having neither tori nor scotia. They (as well as the larger 
one), are now preserved in the Water Tower Garden. 

The position of these columns (in situ), on the south side of Mill Lane, 
whilst those at White Friars were on the north side of that adjoining parallel 
street, suggests the idea that they have been portions of parallel colonnades of 
the same building. More than that, they each seem to have had a roadway 
with open gutters, in front (but this last fact would probably be found to occur 
in most of the smaller streets). Should it be ascertained that one building only 
is represented by the discoveries in each street, it is probable, from the 
occurrence of the smaller columns, that Mill Lane was the rear of the building. 
Another moulded base of the colonnade, im situ, of the larger size, but 
apparently unfinished, being square, with part of a square pillar upon it, was 
dug up on the south side of Mill Lane, in April, 1885. At the same time a 
bronze boss (hereafter to be described) was found, whilst in the 1858 
excavations numerous roofing tiles, the centurial stone inscribed—vcrt, and 
a jar of black earthenware containing several hundred 3rd brass coins (the latter 
found next door to Mr. Welsby’s), with some silver ones inter-mixed, occurred. The 
coins were in one solid mass through oxidation, but two different portions being 
broken off, and acid carefully applied, some of them were extricated. The late 
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Mr. Peacock obtained 83 coins in this manner, of which he engraved 20.* Mr. 
Shrubsole also obtained about 50, and the result was that the coins were found 
to range from Gordian to Claudius Gothicus, a.p. 243-270. 

It is by no means improbable that the eastern frontage of this building may 
yet be found at the rear of the houses on the west side of Bridge Street, between 
White Friars and Mill Lane, as all along the first named street, immediately 
adjoining the western side, coins, &c., have been found. Mr. Shrubsole refers 
to coins found on this line, at Mr. Rowe Dutton’s, at the corner of White 
Friars, to coins and pottery found in cellaring for Mr. R. Jones (next door but 
one to Mr. Dutton’s), to the adjoining premises of Mr. Baker, adjoining Mr. 
Welsby’s, where coins occurred, and a little higher up the street at Mr. Wood’s 
(ironmonger), where many Roman tiles, bearing the stamp of the Twentieth 
Legion, were found (of which Mr. Shrubsole secured 50), one of which, bearing 
the letters svpto (in addition) I have specially treated of. Two sculptured 
figures, found in White Friars, will also shortly be described, which certainly 
came from near, if not from within, the colonnaded building. That the latter 
was a temple, seems from part of the evidence to be probable, but, as in the 
case of the other buildings discovered, it would at present be premature to 
decide upon its nature. 

Before passing to the western side of the present city, in order to describe 
the next large building, it will be well to notice some vestiges of another 
roadway, near, but at right angles to, both Mill Lane and Commonhall Street, 
though parallel with Bridge Street. They are referred to by Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, in 1849, thus :|—‘‘ Weaver Street.—-In excavating for sewers, was found 
“at the depth of seven feet,{ a raised footpath, edged with curb stones, and a 
“regular paved road of marble stones, set in sand; four feet above this a layer of 
“charcoal; at ten or eleven feet deep, a quantity of Roman tile.” 

Another large Roman building (which had I think in the first instance been 
outside the walls) was discovered at the bottom of Watergate Street in 1778-9. 
As the accounts of contemporary writers concerning it are conflicting, it will be 
best to reproduce some of them in extenso. Foote Gower (who died in 1780) 
says :§— 

When the new repository of Irish manutactures was erected in the year 1778, near the western 


gate of the city, it fortunately happened that this building was constructed upon the scite of Roman 
ground. For in ransacking the earth in order to lay the foundations of it, more remains of Roman 


* Gent. Mag., Dec., 1858, pp. 609-611. t Journal Brit. Archaeol. Assoc., vol. v., p. 230. 
{ The same depth as the White Friars roadway. § Additional MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 61. 
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art and industry were brought to light within this contracted space, than even the warmest 
imagination could have fanciéd. A*Roman altar designed with taste and executed with elegance, 
was among the first of these fortunate discoveries. Roman bricks and pavements, but not of the 
tesselated kind, soon succeeded . . . And the imperfect rudiments of two Roman hypocausts 
completed the scene . . . The pavements and hypocausts were too hastily destroyed. After a 
few select persons had taken a slight inspection of them, the ignorance of the workmen entirely 
cleared away these curious remains, to make room for their intended building. And only some of 
the bricks and flews, which once constituted their form, are at this time preserved to furnish us 
either with any proof, or with any idea, of their existence. 

In a note, he adds :—“ These pavements were formed by the insertion of the 
“ Roman bricks, in an angular direction, agreeably to the representation of 
“them,” and “the flews were made of the same materials with the Roman 
“ bricks, about eighteen inches long, and ten inches broad, with a perforation in 
“each side, as represented.” The “representations” he gives, are, as regards 

the first, simply a “ herring bone” pavement; and of the second, the ordinary 
Roman flue tile. The evidence here is, that the discovery was on the site of the 
Linen Hall, and that the pavements were not tesselated. The altar he also 
describes, but this will be found further on, amongst the others I treat of. 

Pennant’s account is :*— 

In digging the foundations for the new houses in Watergate Street, in January, 1779, was discovered 
another hypocaust. It contained two sudatories, one smaller, having only ten pillars on two sides, 
and a vacant space in the middle. Adjoined to it was a small apartment, with the walls plaistered 
which probably was the room in which the slave stood who supplied the place with fuel. Before 
these was a large chamber of black, white, and red tiles, about an inch square; on the farther side 
was a subterrancous passage, possibly a drain. Adjoining to this is a sudatory, resembling that 
beneath the Feathers Inn, and beyond this is a small apartment floored with tiles, four inches and 
a-half by two and a-half, set edgeways. The large perforated tiles for conveying the steam, and the 
layers of mortar, the pillars, and other particulars, were found here as in the former. 


He adds that they were removed to Oulton Park. 

From this it would appear that it was not on the site of the Linen Hall that 
the remains were found (and the bearing of this will be seen presently), also that 
if small herring bone pavements were found, atesselated one of black, white, and 
red tesserae occurred as well. Like others, Pennant describes the altar found on 
this occasion, and his account both of hypocaust and altar is reproduced by 
Lysons,+ Ormerod,} and Hemingway, § all agreeing apparently that it = was in 
“digging the foundation for houses near the Watergate” that the discovery 


occurred. 1 
* Tour in Wales, vol. i., p. 153. 


[ Magna Britannia, vol, ii., p. 428, + Hist. of Cheshire, vol. i., p. 295. § Hist. of Chester, vol. ii., p. 353. Zs 
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There is another account, by Mr. Barritt, the Manchester antiquary, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library,* to the following effect :— 

“About the same time” (that a gold coin of Nero was found in Foregate Street, in 1779), 
“ some labourers digging not far from the Castle, discovered a Roman Bath, with other small 
apartments belonging to it; the wall I saw was stone, covered on the inside with plaister, the floor 
was tesselated with various colored small stones set in different forms; a small altar or part of a pillar 
with an inscription upon it was dug out of the ruins. The cap of another pillar I saw lie among the 
rubbish with many broken tiles, &c., and by the end of another wall which I saw just making its 
appearance, there is no doubt of other subterraneous rooms being discovered. A quantity of Roman 
tiles from this place were taken away by Philip Egerton, of Olton (sie), Esq., to lay the floor of a 
Druid’s temple تاه‎ ۳ 

A little further advance is made here, the floor being distinctly named as a 
tesselated one, in various colours, and apparently with patterns, whilst the 
reference to “ herring bone”’ pavement is nil. The exact site is not stated in 
this account, but that the discovery was the same, is proved by the removal of the 
remains to Oulton, by the date, and by the altar. 

It will be as well here to interject Hemingway’s account of what was found 
on the Linen Hall site. He says:+—- “In digging up the ground for building 
“the new Linen Hall (opened 1778), several Roman bricks, 18 inches long, 
“12 inches broad, and with the edge turned up at the sides about an inch, were 
“found. One was inscribed LEG. xx.v.v.” Upwards of twenty coins, he adds, 
were found, but they were much obliterated, only two being distinguishable, one 
of which was a first brass of Nero. It is evident that he keeps this “find ” 
distinct from the hypocaust. 

By far the best account, however, and the one which seems to explain the 
discrepancies of the others, is that given by P. Broster,t who says :— 

<“ Close to the Custom House is Lower Lane, or New Linen Hall Street. Opposite is Nicholas 
Street. Near this place was a house of Grey Friars, which was antient as the time of K. Henry III. 
Speed says it was founded by K. John, and places the church in the field where the new Linen Hall stands. 
Mr. Hesketh’s late wine vaults are a part of the house.” (This is now, 1885, in the occupation of 
Messrs. Blackburne and Co., wine merchants.) ‘‘A little below is the new Linen Hall. a 
In the lower part of the field where the Hall is built, in the year 1779, in digging foundations for a row of 
houses adjoining to the Watergate, were discovered very little below the surface, the remains of a Roman 
hypocaust with sudatory, buried in their own ruins, besides which was part of a tesserated pavement, 
and an elegant Roman altar dedicated to the god Æsculapius. . . . The inscription is rendered 
imperfect by the violence used in getting it up. The hypocaust consisted of the same number of like 
formed pillars to those which are to be seen near the Feathers Inn. The sudatory stood lower down 
much nearer the gate, the upper floor of which was supported by twenty-four pillars, composed of tiles 
nine inches square and two inches thick, filled up with a fine red clay. On the top of each pillar 

* Watson MSS., Fo, 157, + Hist, of Chester, vol. ii., p. 352, t Chester Guide (1782), p. 24. 
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was placed a tile of two feet square, which seemed to have supported a double floor of coarse cement ; 
round the sides of the room there appeared to have been a row of tunnel bricks (like those found a 
few years ago at Wroxeter), fixed with their upper ends level with the surface of the floor, each tunnel 
having two opposite mortice holes, for a cross passage to convey the heat more regular over the 
sweating room. Its pavement ran in a circular Mosaic figure; the tesserae of which it was composed 
were of three different colours, viz., a dusky blue, a brick-colour red, and a yellowish white of cubes 
not exceeding half an inch. 

“The precipitate rashness of the owner in disturbing the materials prevented many persons from 
making proper designs from the whole, as was most ardently wished, for the future speculation of the 
curious. i 

<“ Amongst the ruins were found several tiles with LEG . xx . v . v . stamped on them, some few 
coins of the Emperors Hadrian and Trajan, also horns and instruments of sacrifice.” 


This account has, at least, the merit of clearness, and seems to convey the 
idea that the Grey Friars Monastery, no doubt built originally upon a Roman 
site, was where the present Linen Hall stands, and that in building the latter 
nothing of consequence was found but the few tiles and coins named by 
Hemingway. Lower down the slope, and indeed close to the present Water 
Gate, the remains of this large building, with tesselated pavement and 
hypocausts, oċcurred. I consider it, as before said, to have been originally a 
suburban villa, like many we find (as also temples, &c.) outside the walls of 
Roman castra. This is particularly the case on the Roman Wall, and at the 
Cumberland stations. The inscribed altar found in the building, as will 
shortly be seen, was of apparently early date (probably of the reign of Domitian), 
and points without doubt to the fact that Funisulanus Vettonianus, for whose 
welfare it was erected by his family and freedmen, was the owner of the villa. 
Broster’s statement that the latter was buried in its own ruins, and that the 
coins found were of the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, gives countenance to the 
supposition that it was destroyed in the great insurrection in the reign of 
Commodus (within fifty years of Hadrian’s death), and not afterwards rebuilt, 
(though the site was subsequently enclosed in the extended area of Deva) 
otherwise something of later date would have been brought to light.* 

The pavement in this building is, in any event, the only one recorded as, 
found in Chester in which colours (other than black and white) have been used. 


* Thirty-three years afterwards Cuitt, in his History of Chester (1815), p. 322, says :—“ 1779. Two Roman 
hypocausts were discovered in The Linen Hall Field, about three feet under ground, also a coin of Dioclesian.” 
He apparently never saw these erections; but if he did, he does not say they were found on the site of the Hall, but 
merely in “the Field,” and his information does not contradict Broster’s account, though it adds a coin of much 
later date, but this coin may be one of those named by Hemingway as found in the upper part of the field on the site 


of the Hall. 
In the Cheshire Sheaf, vol. ii., p. 30 (1880), it is said—“ Roman hypocaust found in The Linen Hall Field, Chester, 
March 1, 1779.” 
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Some twenty years since, when gas pipes were laid and a new sewer was 
made, Capt. Mascie Taylor informs me that the workmen opened a cutting in 
the then gutter of the present Watergate Street, to lay pipes parallel with the 
wall of the garden of Mr, Potts’ residence (Watergate House), and half way 
along this wall they came upon the massive foundations of a Roman one, built of 
sandstone without tiles, and running diagonally across the street from the 
direction of the present City Walls towards the corner of the last house on the 
opposite side, just avoiding the latter. The wall was about six feet thick, and 
the mortar was so hard, says Capt. Taylor, who saw it, ‘‘ that the workmen’s 
“ tools jumped and could make no impression.” This account is confirmed by 
Mr. Potts and Mr. Shrubsole, who inform me that blasting by gunpowder had 
to be resorted to, in order to remove the obstruction. As will be seen by the 
plan this modern street is not upon the Roman one, and it was the former that 
was crossed by the wall. The ‘last house” on the north side of Watergate 
Street, which is that alluded to by Capt. Taylor, is on the site of the Sudatory 
and pavement mentioned by Broster. Old citizens, who died as recently as 
1846-8, remember the discovery and its position, which they have pointed out 
to others yet living. This massive wall, if not part of the building itself, was 
probably that which enclosed it, and the principal front of the villa was, I opine, 
on the south side, for in October, 1845, when lowering the level of the present 
Watergate Street, at the point of its junction with Stanley Street, the bases of 
two columns were found about two feet beneath the surface, and apparently in 
situ, though few particulars have been preserved. They were 15 feet apart, and 
evidently formed part of a colonnade crossing Stanley Street at this point. The 
base stones were 2 ft. 8 in. square, and the bases exactly resemble those found 
in Bridge Street.* The Rev. W. H. Massie mentions, though he does not 
describe, these columns.t 

Of the pilae taken to Oulton Park only one, I am informed, can at present 
be found there, and it is similar to those of the Bridge Street hypocausts, being 
quite plain. This is of consequence, for Dr. Brushfield in a note says :}— 

One of the pilae is, however, preserved in the garden of the house adjoining the Chester railway 
station, formerly occupied by Mr. John Broster. It is of red sandstone, and agrees in general 
measurements and character with the Bridge Street examples. Let into the upper surface is a brass 


plate containing the following inscription :—“ A fragment of the Roman hypocaust discovered in 
“ Watergate Street, Chester, and which was erected circa fifty years before Christ ” (11). 


* Mr. F. H. Williams, of Chester, has kindly sent me a rude drawing of these bases made at the time of their 
ee by Mr. S. Brown, but it would be a mere repetition of the previous one in Bridge Street were either of them 
engraved. ; 

t Chester Archeol. Soc’s. Trans., vol. i., p. 199. { Ibid., vol. iii., p. 72. 
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In 1884 this pila was removed to the Chester Museum, and I had a drawing 
of it made. If ever it had been in existence as a pila, in Roman times, it was 
altered in the middle ages, for it is richly ornamented all over with a diamond 
pattern, with rosettes, with a design like a fleur de lis, &c. On the drawing 
being exhibited at a meeting of the British Archeological Association, it wag, 
there at once pronounced to be of medieval origin. It is probably a small 
pillar belonging to the Friary which formerly occupied the Linen Hall site, and 
would no doubt be found, when the excavations were made there in 1778. 

In the western wall of the garden of Watergate House, there has been placed 
part of a course of large Roman tiles 3 inches thick. The wall I am informed is 
about 200 years old, and the tiles have no doubt come from the villa I have been 
describing. 

About 1865 another small fragment of tesselated pavement, in black and 
white, was found “on the east side of Northgate Street, at the north corner of 
“ the lower passage leading to the Cathedral. It had been formed on the solid 
“rock,” * and was of “similar kind and execution ’ to that found in 1852 above 
the so called ‘‘ Roman Bath ” in Bridge Street. 

In 1865 also, a small “ herring bone ” pavement was exhumed in excavating 
for a new building on the “ east side of Northgate Street.” It was very perfect, 
though “small, and measured 32 in. by 21 in., and was found embedded in a 
“square block of sandstone: in shape and form like an ordinary sinkstone, the 
“ elevated edges of which were on a level with the tiles comprising the pavement, 
“to which they formed a margin.” + 
` Itis, I think, very probable that this fragment formed the floor of a small 
covered (or over-arched) tomb, erected in the neighbourhood before the enlarge- 
ment of the castrum. It is too small for any room which would be used for 
ordinary purposes. 

There is nothing now remaining in Chester which in any way corresponds to 
the assertions of Higden and other medieval writers, as to large buildings 
underground. Higden says :— 

Whoever considers these subterraneous passages, and these wonderfully arched and vaulted 


apartments with the several massy foundations of enormous stones, will rather suppose them to have 
been produced by Roman or by gigantic labour, than to have been the effect of British pains and 


industry. 
Foote Comer! quotes the following passage from Mr. Carrington’s MSS. on 
this subject :— 


* Chester Archeol. Soc.’s Trans., vol. jia., p. 89... — t Ibid., p. 32. The pavement is engraved opposite p: 30., 
+ Addl, MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 63. 
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The learned have been.much divided in their opinion with regard to these latent buildings, or 
rather perhaps, artificial caverns, which seem to have been formed out of the solid rock. They have 
been supposed by some to have been a species of catacombs or cemeteries for the dead. But the 
defect of any human exuvia, and the absence of every thing funereal, positively contradicts this notion. 
With regard to myself, I have not the least doubt but that they were the effect of Roman art, though 

„with what view these caverns were formed, is beyond my abilities to conjecture. Let it suffice to 
mention that the entrances into them are merged into a variety of angles, and that a specimen of 
one of them may at any time be viewed in Bridge Street, by exploring the subterraneous part of the 
house which is inhabited by Mr. John Minshull. 

Dr. Gower states that this house was nearly contiguous to the (still existing) 
hypocaust, and adds from his own information :— 


Lower down the same street, below St. Olave’s Church, there are some stupendous remains of a 
kind of stone recesses which we scarcely know either to what age or to what nation to attribute. 
They do not seem to have been constructed with a sufficient degree either of elegance or design, to 
have owed their original to the Romans. But in whatever aera they were erected, there are some 
other latent fabrics, which are indisputably of a much later foundation than the Roman period. 


He speaks of these latter as having ‘‘ pointed arches,” ‘spirally vaulted roofs,” 
and being “ Gothic.” 

In 1889 the late Dean of Chester kindly entered into an arrangement with 
me for some excavations to be made in the Deanery Field, situated within the 
north-eastern confines of the city, bounded on its southern and western sides by 
the Deanery and the Abbey Green, and on its northern and eastern by the City 
walls. For some centuries the field has borne the name of the ‘‘ Green of the 
Walls.” The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society having decided 
upon a grant, and some other antiquaries also assisting, on the 24th January, 
1884, operations began by sinking a shaft 7 feet by 3} feet immediately beneath 
the walls, near the north-west angle of the field, and 19 feet from the Abbey 
Green boundary wall. The soil was found to be entirely “ made ground,” and 
full of fragments of Roman pottery. The City wall at this point was of very 
poor work, and probably of recent reconstruction. The rock was come upon, at 
a depth of 10 feet. From this point a trench three feet wide was cut in a south- 
easterly direction to the distance of 187 feet, taking a diagonal direction into 
the field. On the 26th January, at 21 feet from the inner side of the City wall, 
the N.W. angle of an ancient building was come upon. Its walls were 
subsequently traced and partially laid bare, and it was found to be a 
parallelogram 70 feet in length E. and W. by 24 in width N. and S. It lay 
parallel to the north wall of the city. It was formed of blocks of red sandstone, 
axe dressed, about a foot square, and in 6 inch courses. The N.W. angle (the 
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portion first discovered) was found to be the highest portion of the building 
remaining. It was 8 feet High, and its summit was only 2 feet beneath the 
surface. 

It is quite uncertain to what period this building belonged. The mortar was 
poor, formed of river sand, lime, small pebbles, and fragments of sandstone. 
There are instances of this mortar in late Roman work. No decisive architectural 
features occurred, but the fragment of a tablet with a moulding, as if formed for 
the reception of an inscription, similar to those in Roman buildings, was found. 
The base was on the solid rock, but there was no plinth or base mould; a few 
rough projecting stones about three inches thick were the only intervention 
between the wall and the rock foundation. In the interior, about 3 ft. 9 in. 
above the rock, a groove was formed in the face of each wall, as if a wooden 
floor had been inserted at this level. From this fact, some of the Chester 
antiquaries have decided that the building was of a late date, probably of the 
13th century, and one of the outbuildings of the Abbey. But it is certain that 
on the plan of the Abbey buildings taken at the Dissolution, none occur further 
north than the site of the present Deanery, and the building now discovered was 
considerably to the north of the boundary wall which enclosed them. All the 
old maps of the city shew the spot merely as a field, and it therefore is evident 
that this ruined building was buried beneath the surface, at least three hundred 
years since. The soil above it had without doubt been brought to the spot. 
Roman tiles, mortar, pottery, and glass; medieval floor tiles and pottery, and 
similar remains of the last two or three centuries (in the upper layer) covered it. 
Without a complete excavation of its area, and outline, it would be impossible 
to pronounce a satisfactory opinion as to its age. 

Between this building and the termination of the trench, the number of 
stones found, increased. In some places they assumed the appearance of rude 
foundations of walls (as I think, of soldiers’ quarters or barracks), the distance 
between these walls lessening as the excavation approached the centre of the 
city, until at last they were within a few feet of each other. The last half of 
the trench particularly showed this. Large masses of Roman concrete and 
roofing tiles, pottery, &c., were lying above them, as if universal destruction had 
occurred in the neighbourhood, but the narrowness of the trench precluded a 
more systematic investigation. 1 

Singularly enough, no coins were found, and only a portion of an inscribed 
tile, which had borne the stamp of the Twentieth Legion when entire. The 
letters remaining were LEG. Uninscribed tiles were numerous. Samian and 
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Upchurch ware, all fragmentary, and Roman glass, and cream coloured ware 
(in the same condition), occurred; with boars’ tusks, oyster shells, and the 
usual débris from Roman sites. 

From Mr. Thomas Hughes we derive some further or as to a 
supposed Roman street under the Cathedral buildings. He says, “at the same 
level” as the drain found under the Lady Chapel, a road which would seem to 
be: Roman, “formed of large pebbles, firmly set in a bed of cement, was 
also uncovered.” It ran in a diagonal direction across the S.E. buttress of the 
Lady Chapel. The clerk of the works, Mr. Frater, gave him a plan shewing its 
course and direction. “It was traced through the whole length of the 
excavations at this point, and was continued at each end below the وی‎ 
soil,’’* 

Whether the distribution of the public buildings in these large walled E 
was the same as in the temporary camps in which frequently two or more 
legions with their allies were placed, is a very doubtful point. Yet the majority 
of English antiquaries, since the time of General Roy, have adopted his plan of 
a Polybian encampment for two legions, and applied it to many large stations, 
Chester included ; totally ignoring the fact that even Roy himself was 
combatted, at the time of the publication of his views, by the celebrated 
antiquary King, author of the Munimenta Antiqua. In this work, King accuses 
General Roy of the error of reversing the order of things in a Roman camp, and 
avers that the Praetorium was in the portion of the camp nearest the Praetorian 
Gate, instead of in the further portion, as Roy states. + 

But in a permanent camp for one legion only, with its auxiliaries detached 
(as we know was the case at Chester) it is unlikely that the arrangement named 
by Polybius could be carried out. Hence I think we cannot yet determine the 
nature of any of these large buildings in Deva with certainty. Pennant, a 
century since, fixed upon St. Peter’s Church as the site of the Praetoriwm, 
from its peculiar position at the Cross. It may be so, I will not dispute it, for 
many antiquaries since his time have held the same idea; but as the church is 
likely to be soon taken down for city improvements, the ground may yield up 
its secrets. I have, however, a suspicion that the Forum may have been on the 
west side of Bridge Street, between Watergate and Commonhall Streets, and 
that the pillars found in the latter may be part of its buildings. The old 
“ Common Hall” may thus have been near the site of its Roman predecessor, 


* Vol. iii., Chester Archaol. Soc.’s Trans., p. 254. 
t Munimenta Antiqua, vol. ii., pp. 12, 15, 143, 
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In (or about) Commonhall Street, was found, in 1849, “embedded in a thick 
“wall,” several feet underground, an inscribed pig of lead, 22 inches in length, 


6 inches in breadth, and 43 inches thick, weighing about 14 cwt., which is here 
engraved. 


. This block had been repeatedly described without any definite conclusion as 
to the nature of its inscription being arrived at* until 1876, when the present 
writer+ endeavoured, by the aid of three inscriptions found upon similar blocks 
in Derbyshire, to make some sense of the inscription. The general opinion 
previously was, that it was dedicated to the Emperor Domitian, but there is no 
ground whatever for such a supposition. The three blocks found in Derbyshire 
bear the following inscriptions :— 

(1). IMP . CAES . HADRIANI . AVG . MET . LYT. 

)9(۰ ۰۵ ۰ 1۲۲۲ ۰ PROTI . BRIT... LYT EXI ARG. 

(3). L . ARVCONI . VERECVNDI . METAL . LYTVD. 
Without giving the expansion of these inscriptions, which is unnecessary, it 
is sufficient to say that antiquaries are agreed that 1۳۲۲, and 1۷۲۲۵, are derived 
from the word ivtvpaz, and signify that the metal of which the pig was composed 
was derived from the mines at the Roman station of that name, which is mentioned 
by the anonymous Chorographer Ravennas, as existing between Veratinwm 
(Wilderspool ?) and Derbentio (Little Chester, near Derby).{ Now what are 
the last few letters visible on the Chester pig? To me they seem to be SANDON 
or SNADON, the two n’s being reversed and the a ligulate. In the Chorography 
of Ravennas we find placed between Deva and Conoviwm (Caerhun), a town 
which is in some copies of the work styled savponiv,§ in others sanDonivm, and 
this I think is referred to on the pig, in the same way as Lutwdae. Professor 
Hiibner|| (in 1873) expressed the opinion that a town was named in the inscription, 
but he appears to have overlooked the name of Sandoniwm. In the Ephemeris 


* See Journal Brit. Archaeol. Assoc., vol. v., p. 226, Archaeol. Journal, vol. xvi., p. 31, Brit. Rom. Inscr., p. 49, ۰ 
+ Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xxviii., p. 73. 
t See also Trans. Derbyshire Archeol. Soc., vol. vii., pp. 70-91, where I have treated of this subject. 
§ Parthey and Pinder, in their edition of the work (Berlin 1860), give savpontvm, which is perhaps the correct 


di . 428). ۳ as 
reading (p- 428) || Corpus Inscr. Latin, vii., No. 1,212. 
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Epigraphica* he refers.to my reading, but is not satisfied, wishing for a complete 
copy of the inscription to be found. But where was this town? It must have 
been where lead was produced, and the only sites in the neighbourhood mentioned 
by Ravennas, that will answer, are at Croes Atti, near Flint, where immense 
heaps of scoriae have been found, and still remain, mixed with Roman coins, 
fibulae, styli, &c., and where foundations of buildings have been turned up by 
the plough; or at Caergwrle, where remains of many buildings, coins, lamps, 
and other pottery, an inscribed altar, tiles, remains of a hypocaust, &., have 
been found, together with smelting furnaces. 

In any event, the site of this station was in the territory of the Cangi; 
and the pig of lead under consideration must have been brought through 
Handbridge, across the Dee at the ford, up Bridge Street, to the place where so 
many centuries afterwards it was discovered.| Why was it brought there? 
Why was it not forwarded to the continent without stoppage in transit? Is it 
not likely that it was brought to the Forum at Deva, rather than any other 
public building in that station? This seems to me some evidence, though slight, 
of the locality of the Forum. As to the commencement of the inscription it is 
plainly CAESARI., an unusual commencement without doubt, but not unique. It 
is believed that the letter following the I is S, and that Severus has been the 
emperor named, but this is very doubtful ; the reading can never be satisfactorily 
known, as the oxidation and decay of the face have been very great in the 
centre. 

This will probably be the most convenient place to introduce the other pig 
of lead found near, though not in the castrum at Deva, and already briefly 
referred to in Chapter I. It was brought to light on 29th September, 1838, by 
the workmen employed in making the railway from Chester to Crewe, at a depth 
of seven feet beneath the surface, near Tarvin Bridge, and about 200 yards on 
the north side of the turnpike gate. The spot was very near the ancient road 
from Chester to Delamere Forest, and about 150 yards to the north of that to 
Beeston, Nantwich, and London, and not far from where the altar dedicated 
to the ‘‘ Nymphs and Fountains,” soon to be described, was found in 1821. It 
was 24 inches in length, 6 inches broad, and 4 inches in thickness, its weight 
being 179 lbs.į The inscription is in raised letters, and the engraving shews its 


* Vol. iii., p. 141. 


t The pig is now in the Chester Archwological Society’s Museum, where I had it photographed, and the engraving 
is made from the photograph. 


} See Chester Chronicle, Oct. 6, 1838, Mon. Hist. Brit. No. 185, Henzen, No. 5,255, Archeol. J i 
Brit. Rom, Inscr., p. 35, Corpus Inscr, Latin, No. 1,204, i : شین مس‎ ES a 
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ene when discovered, though oxidation has done much to obliterate 
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This pig is now ره‎ in the muniment room at Eaton Hall, where it is 
preserved by the Duke of Westminster. Its date, as before said, is of A.D. 74, 
when Vespasian for the fifth time and Titus for the third time were Consuls. 
Its expansion is:—Imp(eratore) Vesp(asiano) v. Tito) Imp(eratore) wi. 
Co(n)s(ulibus). DE. cHANG. should be expanded as De Ceangis, and shews 
that the lead came from the territories of the Ceangi or ۰ 

Since the above was written a third pig of lead has been discovered. 
During excavations for making a new gas holder on the Roodeye, the workmen, 
upon the 10th June, 1886, found, about 50 yards distant from the Dee, in a bed 
of river gravel, covered with some 20 feet of silt, logs of wood, oak piles, two 
human skulls, fragments of “ Samian” and Upchurch pottery, a layer of 
concrete, several coins, amongst them first brasses of Vespasian and Titus, aud 
a pig of lead. This latter is fairly well preserved, and bears an inscription on 
the upper face in fine letters nearly 13 inches high, with triangular stops. The 
last two (or three) letters are obscured by a small “lump” of the metal which 
is oxidised upon them. The lettering is :— 

IMP. VESP. ۸۲۵ ۰۲ ۰ 1 ۰1118 Ii. * * 

There can be little or no doubt that cos. has been at the end of the inscription, 
and that it reads the same as the last mentioned one, with the exception that 
the word ava(usto) is introduced before the numeral v. The year in which both 
were cast is the same. Upon its side the pig also bears the letters DE . CEANGI., 
like the others I have described. It weighs 192 Ibs., is 24 inches in length at the 
base, and 20 inches on the inscribed face, is 44 inches thick, 5 inches broad at 
the base, and 3 inches at the summit. The locality of the discovery will 
probably cause some considerable discussion as to the course of the channel of 
the river in Roman times. 

Recently evidence has been developed, that Deva was provided with that 
valuable force, a fire brigade. About a quarter of a century since, a Roman 
leaden stamp was found in the city, bearing an inscription in raised letters, 
which I have recently inspected. It is in the possession of Mr. Frederick Potts, 
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and the annexed woodcuts represent it, of actual size, and also the impression. 
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In No. 1 the general appearance of the stamp, looking from the side is given, 
in No. 2 the position of the letters upon it, which are of course reversed, and in 
No. 3 the impression of the inscription, which is in two lines. This latter until 
1885 had invariably been read as > oL . ave . vic., the last word being very 
puzzling.* But on th January, 1885, Mr. Shrubsole pointed out to me, that 
the last letter of the inscription instead of being o was رم‎ which totally alters 
the sense of the reading. As I at the time stated, I take the inscription to refer 
to a centuria of the Vigiles, or firemen, and would read it as Centuria Cl(audit) 
Aug(ustint) Vig(ilum). ‘The century of Claudius Augustinus of the Vigiles,” 
> being as usual the centurial mark. It is possible, however, that instead of 
Augustinus, the cognomen of the centurion may have been Augustalis. 

Although Augustus raised the force of Vigiles for the protection of Rome, to 
7,000 men, in seven cohorts, + there are but few notices of them outside that 


*Archeol. Journal, vol. xix., p. 186, Journal Brit. Archaeol Assoc., vol. xxii., p» 366. Trans. Chester Archeol. 
Soc., vol. iii., p. 21, Corpus Inscr. Latin, vol. vii., No. 1,268. 


t See a valuable paper on this subject by the Rev. J. Hirst, in The Yorkshire Archeol. Journal, vol. ix., pp. 1-32. 
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city. According to Suetonius, the emperor Claudius established similar corps 
at Ostia and Puteoli. Inscriptions have also proved the existence of fire 
brigades at Nemausus (Nismes, in France), at Cirta (in Numidia), and at Tunis; 
but in the Notitia the only places where such bodies are named, are Alt Ofen, in 
Hungary (Pannonia), and Concangiwm (Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire). In later 
times we learn that Constantinople and Ravenna, were also furnished with a 
corps of firemen. Pliny, the younger, ina document still extant, requested from 
Trajan the establishment of such a corps, if only 150 strong, in Nicomedia, but 
the permission was refused. The Numerus of Vigiles stationed at Concangium 
are thought to have been a detachment of the Roman firemen sent on foreign 
service. In Rome, several long inscriptions dedicated to the emperor Caracalla 
by the 1st, 2nd, 4th, and 5th cohorts have been found. In’ one the names of 
over 1,100 privates occur, in another of 110 officers and 815 rank and file, and in 
a third of 104 officers, 904 soldiers, 4 doctors, and the Tribune. This emperor 
took a special interest in the force, and it is more than probable that his visit to 
Deva may have been the cause of the formation of the Vigiles in that station. 
So large a force asa cohort would not be wanted, two or three centuriae would 
suffice. Hence the reason for no cohort being named on the stamp, simply the 
name of the commanding officer, or, as we should say in modern times, “ Captain 
Smith’s company of firemen.” * 

The first Roman altar recorded as discovered in Chester, appears to have 
been the celebrated one to Jupiter Tanarus, which has been described so 
frequently,+ that almost every inhabitant of Chester, who has taken the least 
interest in the antiquities of the city, must be acquainted with it. The earliest 
description of it preserved, seems to be that of Sir William Dugdale, at the 
opening of the volume No. 6,266 of the Harleian MSS. This account, in 
Dugdale’s own handwriting, is dated 1653, and he speaks of the altar as 
“ nuper effosa Cestriae,” from which it has generally been supposed that it was 
found in that year, though Hearne, quoting from a MS., says that it was found 


* See my letters in Academy, January 17th and 24th, 1885, also in Chester Courant, 14th and 21st of same month. 


+ The following references will suffice :—Harleian MSS., 2,014, Fo. 31; 2,155, Fo. 106; and 6,266, Fo. 1.; Addl. MSS., 
Brit. Mus., 11,338 (Foote Gower), Fos. 50, 106, 107; Randle Holme, A Storehouse of Armory, &c. (1688), Book 3, p. 464; 
Rawlinson MSS. (Bodleian Lib.), C 907, p. 4, in S. Woodford’s collection of inscriptions made circa 1658 ; Prideaux, 
Marmora Oxoniensia, p. 282, from copy by J. Greenhalgh; Maittaire, Marmora Oxoniensia, pp. 34 and 561; Hearne’s 
Preface to William of Newbury, p. lvi. (and also in his Chronicon Prioratus de Dunstaple, vol. i., p. 13, vol. ii., p. 16) و‎ 
Gale, Itinerarium Antonini, p. 52; Baxter, Glossarium Antig. Brit., p. 223; Leigh, Nat. Hist. of Lancashire, &¢., Book 
iii., Pl. i., Fig. 5, and p. 19; Chandler, Marmora Oxoniensia, Pt. iii., Pl. i., Fig. 1; Horsley, Brit. Rom., p. 315; 
Fabretti, p. 338; Muratori, p. 331; Gent. Mag., 34, p. 510; Gough’s Camden, 1806, vol. iii., p. 49; Hoare’s Giraldus 
Cambrensis, vol. i., p. 128, &c.; Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ii., p. 201; Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. 1. p- 294; 
Hemingway’s Chester, vol. ii., p. 349; Lyson’s Mag. Brit., vol. ii., p. 429; Orelli, No. 2,054; Mon. Hist. Brit., No. 58 ; 
De Wal, Mythologiae Septentrionalis Monumenta ; Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon, p. 260 ; Collect. Antiq., vi., p. 37; 
McCaul, Brit. Rom. Inscr., p. 3; Lansdowne MSS., 843, 4; Corpus Inscr. Latin, vii., No. 168; and numerous other 
works. Many of the above give engravings of the altar. 
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in 1648, “at the Greyhound, in the Forest Street.” Other writers, including 
Maittaire (in his work on the Arundel marbles), and Foote Gower in his MS., 
speak of it as found whilst digging a cellar for one Richard Tyrer, in the Forest 
Street, outside the Hast gate, about seven to eight feet below the surface. 
Possibly this Richard Tyrer may have been the landlord of “The Greyhound.” 
The celebrated John Selden (who died in 1654), appears to have received 
several copies of it, judging from a correspondence between himself and Dr. 
Langbaine, of Oxford, in the year 1653, whilst Randle Holme distinctly states 
that it was found in the latter year, in “digging a seller under an house in 
the Foregate Street.” (Foregate Street is another name for Forest ۰ 
Selden’s copy of the inscription was first published in Prideaux’s edition of the 
Marmora Oxomensia, and was probably that made by John Greenhalgh, who 
was Master of the King’s School when the altar was first discovered. Sir W. 
Dugdale, as may be inferred from his account, personally saw the altar in 1653, 
and took a copy of the inscription. 

The stone remained in the garden of Richard Tyrer for nearly a quarter of a 
century, during which time it apparently got much weather worn; but in 1675 
was removed by “ Francis Cholmley, Esq.,” to Oxford, where it was placed with 
the Arundel marbles, and now remains amongst them in the Ashmolean Museum. 
At this place, in 1884, I had a photograph of it taken, from which the following 
engravings have been made, shewing the face and back of the altar. 
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The inscription, though very much worn, is in places still legible, and with the 
help of the early copies of it, can be easily read. It is— 


1۰0 ۰ 1] TANARO 
T , ELVPIVS ۰ GALER . 
PRAESENS ۰ GVNTIA 
PRI; LEG .XX.V.V. 
COMMODO ۰ ET 
LATERANO . COS 
Veo als Mt 
or, expanded—J (ovi) O (ptimo) M(aximo) Tanaro . T(itus) Elupius Galer(ia. 
tribu) Praesens . Guntia. Pri(nceps) Leg(tonis) xx . V(aleriae) V(ictricis) .Commodo 
et Laterano co(n)sulibus . Viotum) S(olvit) L(ibens) M(erito). In the third line 
the NTI of avxTıa are ligulate, the last stroke of the x having on its summit the 
head of the letter T, and being prolonged upwards, thus forming an 1 above the r. 
The translation is—“ To Jupiter Tanarus, the best, the greatest. Titus Elupius 
Praesens of the Galerian tribe and of the city Guntia, Princeps of the Twentieth 
Legion (surnamed) the Valerian and Victorious (erects this), Commodus and 
Lateranus being consuls. He performs his vow willingly to a deserving object.” 
Although the inscription, judging from its present condition, must have been 
perfectly plain when first found, it is singular that many (though by no means 
all) of the writers, who first published it, give some of the lines erroneously. For 
instance, in one or two copies (including the Rawlinson MSS.) the end of the 
` 3rd line is given as gayi. In the 4th line, the Harleian MSS., 2,155 and 6,266 
(Dugdale), the Rawlinson MSS., and Storehouse of Armory give LEG. 2 ۲ ۰ 
The two last named, Leigh (in plate only) and Hemingway (in plate), give 
comopo in the th line. As to the 6th line, LATERAKO . cos., the Harleian MSS., 
2,155 and 6,266, Dr. Leigh, Hemingway, and others who have followed, cut the 
ee into two portions, making cos . a line by itself. It requires only a glance at 
the stone (or a photograph) to see that all these readings of the three lines are 
erroneous. Chandler (I believe) in Marmora Oxomensia (1763), Pt. iii., Pl. i., 
Fig. 1, was the first who gave the divisions of the lines correctly; he was followed 
by Dr. McCaul. Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, vol. i., p. 294, gives the bth and 
6th lines as one line, i.e., COMMODO ET LATERANO. How he arrives at this, it is 
hard to say. Dugdale gives the last line ۲ ۰8 ۰1  م‎ as separated from the rest 
of the inscription by an interval equivalent to several lines, and at the bottom 
left hand corner of the altar; but the traces of it on the stone seem to shew 
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that it was as usual.in the centre of the panel, and immediately under the 
sixth line. 

The altar is of the reign of Antoninus Pius, and its date is a.D. 154, in which 
year Aelius Verus, whom Spartian speaks of as ‘“‘Cejonius Commodus qui et 
“ Aelius Verus appellatus est,” was consul with Sextilius Lateranus. The epithet 
Tanarus given to Jupiter is unique. Some of the earlier writers on this altar 
concluded that it was identical with Tonans, in which opinion Horsley is disposed 
to join. This is possible, but I think improbable. In Orelli, No. 2,054, we 
have 10۲۲۰0۵ ۰ M ۰ TARANVCO., and in Nos. 2,055 and 2,057, DEO Taranvono. Mr. ©. 
Roach Smith regards Tanarus (Collect. Antiq., vol. vi., p. 37) as derived from 
the river of that name, which, rising in the Maritime Alps, flows into the river 
Po. There was another river bearing the same name in Belgic Gaul. In the 
2nd line the name ELypivs is peculiar. Dr. Hübner (Corpus Inscr. Latin, No. 
168) considers that no such nomen existed, and suggests that it is a misreading 
of FLAvIvs, but an examination of the stone does not appear to confirm this. 
Guntia was a town of Vindelicia named in the Antonine Itinerary, and also in 
the Notitia, and represented bythe modern Guntzberg. Although much discussion 
has taken place as to whether pri. in the 4th line stands for primzpilus or 
princeps, there can be no doubt that the latter is the correct reading, as 
suggested by Dr. McCaul and Professor Henzen, and finally adopted by Dr. 
Hübner. The dedicator, however, was not one of the principes, who were 
common soldiers; but the princeps, or chief centurion of the principes, the 
second in rank of the centurions in a legion. Vide Livy, xxv., 14. For 
primipilus the usual abbreviations are prim. and p.p.; whilst in Orelli, No. 
3,451, we have pri.pri. The altar is composed of the red sandstone of the 
neighbourhood, and on the top has had the usual focus. The back is ornamented 
with a wreath containing a flower, on the left hand side is the praefericulum, 
and on the right what seems to be a flower. 

At the close of his description of this altar, Sir W. Dugdale gives the 
following eleven Latin hexameters, apparently of his own composition :— 

AD HVNC LAPIDEM, TVNC RECENS EFFOSVM 
ET PRIMO CONSPECTVM 
SVBITO CALORE NATA SIMVL ET EFFATA 
CARMINA 


Ferte pedem retro longe ; procul este malignum 
Vulgus ; ad haec nulli perrumpant sacra profani. 
Salve sancte lapis ; salve venerabile saxum 
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Et dignum meliore loco; te dante docemur 
Posteritks nos sera licét, post saecula longa, 
Romanos rerum dominos gentemque Latinam 
Sedibus hisce suos olim posuisse Penates. 

Auribus haec audivimus ante, et legimus ; atqui 
Nunc oculis videmus, et haec certissima monstras. - 
Quique cupit quam sis monumentum scire vetustum 
Consulat antiquo signatum Consule marmor. 


I append a translation of this by Mr. J. W. Bone, F.S.A., which seems to 
me fully to express Dugdale’s ideas when writing it. 


VERSES 
At once composed and uttered under sudden inspiration 
on first sight of this, then newly discovered, stone. 


Back ! hence away ! Stand far ye loutish crowd 
On sacred rites let none profane intrude. 


Hail holy stone ! Hail homage worthy stone, 

And worthy better place! We see by thee, 

(Late comers we after long ages born), 

That Romans here, world rulers Latium-sprung, 

Had erst their home, their home-gods here adored. 
This had our fathers told us; this we had read, 

But now in thee our eyes behold the proof, 

And if men ask thy ancientness in years, 

Lo here the reverend record : lo the Consuls’ names. 


Dugdale probably had Psalm xliv. v. 1, in his mind when he wrote “Auribus 


« haec audivimus,” in the Sth verse. 

The next discovery of an altar in Chester took place in 1693, and was, as will 
be seen immediately, a very important one. The earliest account of it seems to 
be contained in a letter given by Dr. Leigh, from Mr. H. Prescot, of Chester, in 


which it is said that the altar was found— 

In July last, 1693, upon occasion of digging a place for a cellar in the house of Mr. Heath, in the 
Eastgate, about two feet deep ; it was found with the inscription downwards, upon a stone two foot 
square and one in thickness, which is supposed to have been the pedestal, being moulded off on 
three sides. The foundation lay deep and broad, consisting of many great stones, the earth wag 
solid, but of several colours, and ashes were frequently found. About the foundation were found the 
heads, horns, and bones of several creatures, viz., the Ox, Wolf, Roebuck, &c.* 


* Li ltar to Jupiter Tanarus, this one has been described by a great number of writers, amongst whom are 
the Ria coast, ee Hist. of Lane. and Cheshire, Book iii., p. 22, and Pl. i., Figs. 4 and 8; Harleian ۰ 
6824, Fo. 38 : Tanner MSS. (Bodleian Library), vol. xxv., Fo. 309b (in a letter from Humphrey Wanley to Tanner) 2 
Additional MSS. Brit. Mus. (Foote Gower) 11,338, Fo. 94; Philosophical Transactions, vol. xix. p. 316; Fabretti, Inscript. 
Antiq., 756, 621; Muratori 1078, 5; Stukeley, Itin. Curios., ii, p. 32 ; Horsley, Brit. Rom., p. 314, and Cheshire, No. 2; 
Gent. Mag., vol. xxxiv., p, 510; Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ïi., ۰ 200 ; Pennant Seon, El و‎ PISO: Antiqn. 
Itinerary, vol. i.; Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, i., p. 294; Hoare, Girald Camb., i, p. 128, 40.۶ Lysons, Mag. Brit., 
ii., p. 429; Hemingway’s Chester, ii., p. 349; Gough’s Camden (1806), iii., p. 49, and Plate ii., Fig. 3; Orelli, No. 
1697 ; Mon. Hist. Brit., No. 59; Collect. Antiq., vi. p. 38; McCaul, Brit. Rom, Inscr., p. 4; Corpus. Inscr. se 


vii., No. 167, besides other works. 
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The correctness of this account of the discovery of the altar is confirmed by 
several other contemporary writers. When Horsley visited Chester it was in 
the possession of the Rev. Mr. Prescot, one of the Prebends of the Cathedral ; 
but some forty years later, according to Pennant (Tour in Wales, vol i., p. 156), 
was owned by a Mr. Dyson. I am inclined to think this statement of Pennant is 
erroneous. The altar had been lost sight of for a century, when, knowing that 
from 1783 to 1874, two descendants of the above named Mr. Prescot had been 
in succession Rectors of Stockport, in April of the latter year I wrote to the 
then Rector, asking him if the altar was still in the possession of his family. I 
was much pleased to receive an answer in the affirmative, and that it was 
preserved at Stockport. I immediately communicated the intelligence to one or 
two friends interested, who endeavoured to secure the altar for several Museums, 
amongst them Mr. A. W. Franks, who wished to add it to the National 
collection, but Mr. Prescot would not part with it. In May, 1875, however, he 
died, and his son, after some correspondence with the Dean of Chester, 
presented the altar to the Museum of the Archeological Society of that city, in 
which it now remains. 

The altar is 32 inches in height, 16 inches broad, and 8 inches thick. It 
stands upon a basement stone 25 inches square, and 8 inches thick, brought with 
it from Stockport, and which is believed to have been the one which formed its 
original pedestal, but this is uncertain. It is cut out of the local red sandstone, 
which from its soft nature has caused much wear of the inscriptions, &c., and 
considerable damage to the altar, especially at the angles of the face, where one 
or two large fragments are broken out, though the remainder of the inscription is 
still legible. It is one of the few altars found in Britain which are sculptured 
on all of the four sides, and is unique as bearing within the focus on the top, 
the representation of a human bust. The annexed engravings will explain this 
with the exception of the back of the altar, which bore the representation of a 
festoon and curtain now much obliterated. On the left hand side of the altar is 
the figure of a genius (the Genius Loci), delineated in the usual manner with a 
cornucopia in the left hand and holding a patera in the right, from which he 
has been pouring an oblation on an altar. The patera is obliterated through 
wear, and so is the upper part of the altar, but the base of the latter remains 
visible. On the right hand side is the representation of a two handled vase 
containing acanthus leaves and apparently a representation of fruit above. 
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Below the figure of the genius on the left side there has been an inscription of 
which all that can now be detected is :— 


G 


oi 
i z think when entire it has been GENIO . SANCTO . LOCI., “To the holy genius of the 
place.” Within the focus of the altar has been, as before said, the bust of 
apparently a man, within a cable moulding, or wreath. The inscription on the 
principal face, divested of ligatures or tied letters, is :— 
; PRO . SAL . DOMIN 
(ORV)M . NN . INVI 
(CTIS)SIMORVM 
۸۲۵6 . GENIO LOCI 
FLAVIVS LONG(Vs) 
TRIB ۰ MIL . LEG ۰ XX(v.y) 
ET LONGINVS FI(L). 
EIVS . DOMO 
SAMOSATA 
VE. 

The expansion of this inscription is, Pro Salute Dominorum nostrorum 
invictissimorum Augustorum. Genio Loci. Flavius Longus tribunus militum* 
Legionis Vicesimae Valeriae Victricis, et Longinus filius ejus Domo Kamosata 
Votum Solverunt, or, translated :—‘‘ For the welfare ” (or safety) “ of our most 
“invincible lords the Augusti” (the reigning emperors). “To the Genius of 
“the place. Flavius Longus, a tribune of soldiers of the Twentieth Legion 
“ (named) the Valerian, the Victorious, and Longinus his son, natives of 
<“ Samosata, perform their vow.” Samosata, the birthplace of Longus, and the 
modern Scempsat, was the capital of Commagene in Syria. The only other 
native of this province, recorded in a Britanno Roman inscription, is a youth of 
the name of Hermes, whose epitaph (in Greek) has lately been discovered at the 
Roman station Verterae (Brough in Westmoreland), though as a cohort of Syrian 
archers, Cohors I Hamiorum, served in our island, it is possible that many of 
its members belonged to the same province. 

We now arrive at the most interesting feature in connection with the 
inscription. From the fact of a coin of Constantius Chlorus (as Caesar) having 


* It is a moot point amongst antiquaries whether TRIB. mit, which occurs in many inscriptions should be read 
Tribunus militum, or Tribunus militaris : I prefer the former. 
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been found near the altar, Dr. Leigh* came to the conclusion that Diocletian 
and Maximian must have been the Augusti for whose welfare it was erected. Dr. 
Halley who saw the altar, Oct. 26, 1696 (Phil. Trans., vol. xix., p. 316), came to 
much the same conclusion ; why, it is difficult to understand, but he says :— 
“Tt appears that this inscription was of the Bas Empire, not before Dioclesian, 
“nor yet so late as Theodosius, it being Pagan.” Horsley also considered it to be 
of Diocletian and Maximian, and he has been followed, without enquiry, by all 
subsequent English writers on the subject, including Mr. C. Roach Smith. Dr. 
Hübner (C.I.L. vii., No. 167) was the first (in 1873), to express a doubt as to 
the correctness of this idea. He says:—‘‘De Diocletiano et Maximiano 
“cogitavit Horsleius ; magis puto Severum et Caracallam indicari.” But what Dr. 
Hiibner here so doubtfully states, is, as I have previously shewn in a lecture 
before the Chester Archeological Society (Jan. 5th, 1885), no doubt an absolute 
fact, and of this I have given the proof, thus. The altar is dedicated to the 
“ Genius of the place,” an entirely local divinity. It was not for a moment 
claimed by the ancients, that a Genius Loci could have any influence beyond the 
sphere of which he was the guardian. Hence the Genius of Deva could not 
have protected the Emperors unlessthey were within the city itself, consequently 
the inscription shews that two joint emperors (August) must have visited the 
city at the time the altar was erected. Now, from the ancient historians, we 
know that the only two Augusti who visited Britain together, were Severus and 
his son Caracalla, who came over either at the end of a.p. 207, or beginning of 
A.D. 208, as I have previously stated. Geta, the younger son, who was only 
Cesar when he came over with them, was made a joint Augustus in a.D. 209; 
but if the altar had been erected between a.n. 209 and 211, when Severus died, 
and his sons returned to Rome, we should have had three August? named, and 
the abbreviation would have been avace instead of avee. It follows then that 
the altar under consideration was erected between the years 207-209, no doubt 
before Severus undertook his Caledonian campaign, and on his visit with 
Caracalla to Chester, of which it is a silent witness. The position in which it 
was found, just within the Hastgate, warrants the inference that Longus set it 
up to attract the attention of the Emperors on their entrance into the city, and 
thus possibly to expedite his own promotion. 

There are one or two ligatures in the inscription. In the first line the 1 of 
DOMIN is formed by an upward prolongation of the first stroke of the x. In the 

* Book iii., pp. 20-21, and 29. It was a brass coin with obv FL. VAL. CONSTANTIVS NOB. C., Rev. GENIO 
POPVLI ROMANI., a genius with cornucopia pouring a libation upon an altar from a patera. But Dr. Leigh might as 


well have said that the altar was of Vespasian’s reign, for at the same time a coin of that emperor was found with Rev 
VICTORIA AVGYSTI. 8.0. A winged Victory standing. 
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fourth line the 1 of مهم‎ is formed by a similar prolongation of the last stroke of 
N, and in the seventh line another upward prolongation of the first stroke of x 
forms the 1 of LONGINYS. In the same line the x and 7 of ET are ligulate, whilst 
in the second line the xx for Nostrorum are also tied together. 

_ Nearly a century elapsed before another altar was recorded as found. In 
June, 1779, in Watergate Street, and closely adjoining the Watergate, in 
erecting a row of houses (still standing),* there was discovered, with the 
hypocaust before described, a fine altar, bearing the following inscription :— 


FORTVNAE REDVCI Fortunae Reduci 
AESCVLAP . ET SALVTI.EIVS Aesculap(io) et Saluti ejus 
LIBERT ۰ ET ۰ FAMILIA Liberti et Familia 
- +. PONI.T.F.GAL.MAMILIAN .... pont T (iti) flit) Gal(eria) tribu 
RVFI . ANTISTIANI . FVNISVLAN Mamulian() Rufi Antistiani Funisulan(t) 
VETTONIANI . LEG . AVG Vettoniani Legati) Aug(usti) 

D. D. D(onum) D(ant.) 


This altar, which is 2 feet 6 inches high, by 1 foot 8} inches wide, was 
removed to Oulton Park, at the time of its discovery, by Philip Egerton, Esq., 
and was by his descendant, the late Sir Philip Egerton, Bart., presented in 
1836 to the British Museum, where it now remains, and where, by the courtesy 
of Mr. A. W. Franks, I recently had it photographed. From this photograph 
the annexed engravings have been taken. + 

The translation of the above reading is:—‘‘To Fortune the restorer or 
“ ‘bringer back’) to Aesculapius and Salus his (daughter), the freedmen and 
“family of ........ Mamilianus Rufus Antistianus Funisulanus Vettonianus, 
“the son of Titus of the Galerian tribe, Legate of the Augustus, have given 
“ (this) gift” (v.e., the altar). 

Various have been the conjectures as to the nomen and praenomen of this 
legate, which are contained in the first seven or eight letters of the 4th line. 
I am inclined to suggest T .POMPONI., but the reader must form his own 
opinion from the engraving, which faithfully reproduces everything now visible. { 
The officer would thus have, including the praenomen Titus), (which also was the — 

* They are opposite the garden wall of Watergate House, the residence of Mr. ۰ Potts, and the field in which they 


were built, bore the name of ‘‘ The Yacht Field.” 


Lyson’s Mag. Brit., vol. ii., p. 480, says of this stone :—“ It stan 
$ ARAE with the last mentioned altar ” (i.e., that found in 1693). 
Oulton, but it does not appear to have reached the British Museum. ; ate 
itional MSS., Brit. Mus. (Foote Gower), Fo. 106, in a drawing of this altar the commencement of the 
4th ee وق ری‎ eae oer <P CAL; ie it needs only a slight glance at the original to see that this is an error, Dr, . 
Hübner suggests P(?) (cAnTR)oNI. which is not borne out by inspection of the stone. 


ds on a plinth two feet square, similar to that 
It is uncertain whether this plinth went to 
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praenomen of his father) and the nomen Pomponius, no less than seven names ; 
but this is a fact frequently occurring in Roman inscriptions. The date of the 
altar is unknown, as is also the fact whether Vettonianus was the Legatus 
Augusti pro praetore of Britain. This last doubt arises from the letters ۰ 
not following LEG. ave. as they generally do when a Governor of the Province 
is named. It leads to the inference that Vettonianus may only have been 
the Legatus Augusti of the Twentieth Legion. A similar instance occurs at 
York, where a certain Quintus Antonius Isauricus is named simply LEG. ave. 
The names Funisulanus Vettonianus, were borne by many distinguished Romans. 
In Britain we have an officer bearing them who was commander of the first 
cohort of the Dacians on the Roman Wall, (C.J. L. vii., No. 811). In the 
year A.D. 84 an officer, whom inscriptions style L. Funisulanus Vettonianus was 
Imperial Legate of the emperor Domitian in Pannonia (Hungary), and as these 
officers were moved frequently from the command of one province to that of 
another, it at one time seemed to me very probable that he was the one named 
in this inscription. But in that event, u. instead of T. would be the initial of 
his praenomen, as it was of his father, so that another individual must be 
referred to. It is most likely that Vettonianus had been away for the benefit of 
his health. The dedication to Alsculapius and Salus shews that he had been 
ill; that to ‘‘ Fortune, the bringer back,” or as we should say ‘‘ good fortune,” 
implies that his good fortune had brought him back again with restored health. 
Though there are only three other altars, recorded as having been found in 
Britain, which bore a dedication to Fortuna Redux, there are many examples on 
the Continent, some of them combined with the dedication, as at Chester, to 
Aisculapius and Salus. On the right side of the altar are sculptured the 
cornucopia and rudder of Fortune, beneath them a patera and praefericulum, a 
festoon surmounting all. On the left hand side, beneath a similar festoon, is a 
serpent twining round the staff of Æsculapius, and probably what are meant for 
a sumpulum, a culter, &c. These are, however, executed in anything but a 
graceful style, and suggest that the artist has been a provincial stone cutter, 
rather than a native of Italy. The articles seem crowded together and 
disproportionate, but have been faithfully rendered by the engraver. 

It is evidently this altar which is referred to in the Watson MSS. (Bodleian 
Library), p. 157, the information concerning which is stated to be from the 
collection of Mr. Barritt, the Manchester antiquary. ‘‘ About the same time 
“ (June, 1779), some labourers digging not far from the Castle discovered a 
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“Roman Bath.” . . . . . . ‘A small altar or part of a pillar with an 
“inscription upon it, was dug out of the ruins.” As it is said some of the tiles 
were removed to Mr. Egerton’s, at Oulton, there can be little doubt as to its 
identity, but this I have explained when treating of the villa.* 

The Rev. J: Bathurst Deane, in a communication to Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
thinks that this altar was erected about a.D. 295, and that Funisulanus 
Vettonianus was adopted into the family of a person of that name, “ who was 
“ tribune of the sixth legion (Leg. Vi. Vic.) in Britain in the time of Nerva.” 
To this it may be replied that there is no possible authority for the date a.n. 295, 
for the lettering is evidently of at least a century earlier by thestyle ; and the latest 
dated altar found in Britain is of the time of Tetricus, a.p. 267-278, whilst, as 
to the second supposition, the sixth legion did not come over to Britain 
until the time of Hadrian, more than twenty years after Nerva’s death 
and no officer of it during the period it was 
in Britain, bore, as far as is known, the above 
۱ ١ names. 
| The only other dedication to Alsculapius and 
4 Salus recorded as found in Britain, occurs at 
| Binchester (Vinoviwm), and is here engraved. I 
۲ have described it in my list of Roman inscriptions 
(| found in Britain in 1879, in Archeological Journal, 
| vol. xxxvii., p. 140.۲ At Caerleon an altar to Salus 
only, and on which she is styled Regina, is 


preserved. An altar to Aisculapius, bearing a 
Latin inscription (repeated on the back in Greek), 
|| was found at Lanchester, and a tablet to the same 


Ee) divinity, with a Greek inscription, was found at 


۳ 
۳ 


۳0 l 
K 
نس‎ 


1 ار‎ Maryport. 

It was not until 1821 that the next altar was discovered. The first account 
of it appears to be that in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Nov., 1823, p. 388, in a 
letter from Mr. J. H. Hanshall, at that time editor of the Chester Chronicle, and 
subsequently of a History of Cheshire. Mr. Hanshall says :— 


* The references as to this altar are Additional MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 106, and Fo. 108; P. Broster, 
Guide to Chester (2nd edition), 1782; Pennant’s Tour in Wales, vol. i., p. 157; Lyson’s, Mag. Brit., vol. ii., ۰ 430 ; 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ii., p. 199; Gough’s Camden (edit. 1806), iii., p. 50; Hemingway’s Chester, vol, ii., 
p. 350; Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. i., p. 294; The Townley Gallery (Sir H. Ellis), ii., p. 284; Chester Archæological 
Society’s Transactions, vol. i., p. 362; Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vi., ۰ 40; Corpus Inscr. Latin, vii., No. 164, besides 
other Continental works. 

+ I am indebted to the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries for the loan of this wood block. 
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A Roman altar was found in March, 1821, in a garden or field called The Daniels, in Great 
Boughton, Chester, near the junction of the ancient Roman roads to Mancunium and Mediolanum. 
It was discovered in a bed of marl intermixed with sand, in a reclining posture, detached from the 
pedestal, which was a square stone six inches thick. The whole was covered with a mass of stones 
and rubbish, probably the remains of a building in which the altar was at one period deposited. The 
field is on all sides surrounded by abundant springs of fine water, &c. ۹ 


The altar, which is 4 feet 6 inches in height, by 1 foot 10 inches in breadth, 
bears the following inscription :— . 


NYMPHIS Nymphis 
ET et 
FONTIBVS Fontibus 
LEG xXx Legio Vicesima 
E V(aleria) V(ictria). 


1 
o R 


or translated “To the Nymphs and Fountains, the Twentieth Legion, the 
Valerian, the Victorious.” The inscription, is repeated on the back of the altar, 
which is preserved by the Duke of Westminster, in a small “temple like” 
building, erected for its reception in the grounds of Eaton Hall, being purchased 
soon after its discovery by the first Marquis of Westminster. 

It is well known the Romans had a genius or nymph presiding over ‘every 
river, stream, lake, and spring. The best water obtainable round Chester was 
found at this spot, where there is a cluster of springs. In later times “ The 
Daniels ” seems to have borne the name of “The Cherry Orchard,” and to have 
been worked to some extent for sand. Mr T. Hughes states, Jowrnal of Chester 
Archeological Society,* vol. iii., pp. 262-3, “that the level of the site is now 
“ some twenty feet below the Tarvin road, which forms indeed its boundary line 
“on the north; a new street, Cecil Street, doing the like duty on the west.” 
I think it will be found that in the basins of these springs (unless taken out in 

* For other references to this altar see Hemingway's Chester, vol. ii., p. 350 ; Henzen’s Orelli, 5,765; Journal Brit. 


Archl. Association, V., p. 219; The Celt, Roman and Saxon, p. 273; Chester Archeological Soc. Trans., vol. i., p. 362; 
Collect. Antig., vi., p. 35; Corpus Inser. Latin., vii., No. 171, ? 
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medieval or modern times) there will be a considerable deposit of coins, &c., 
thrown in as votive offerings to the presiding nymphs, as at the fountain of 
Coventina on the Roman Wall, at Robin Hood’s Well, near Doncaster, and 
other springs both English and Continental. The dedication to the fountains 
themselves, as well as to the nymphs which guarded them, is rare though not 
unique. The altar is formed of the local red sandstone, and the only ligulate 
letters in the inscription are the m in the first line, which is combined with the 
P.; and the1in the third line, which is formed by an upward prolongation of 
the perpendicular stroke of thes. The well-known leaf stops are introduced 
before and after the word =T., and the focus on the top is 8 inches in diameter. 

Hemingway (Hist. of Chester, vol. ii., p. 351) says :—‘‘ There was a Roman 
“ altar with the thuribulum perfect and prettily cut and grooved found on the 
“ north-west angle of St. Bridget’s new church, where the plantation stands ; 
“ there was no inscription on it; it was in the possession of W. M. Henderson, 
` “ Esq., by whom it was presented to Colonel Barnston.’’ He also describes a 
quantity of pottery, &c., found on the same occasion. The old church of St. 
Bridget stood, until 1828, on the south side of White Friars, where the division 
is formed between Upper and Lower Bridge Street. It was removed to form 
the new road to the Grosvenor Bridge. The first stone of the new St. Bridget’s 
was laid on October 12th, 1827, on a plot of land given for the same, to the N.W. 
of the Castle, and is, as will be seen, outside of the Roman circumvallation. The 
altar probably belonged to a suburban temple, great numbers of which have been 
found outside the walls of Roman stations in Britain. I have not been able to 
ascertain where it is now preserved. It is in all probability lost, as Colonel 
Barnston’s descendants know nothing of it. 

Until 1849 no other discovery of an altar is recorded. In July that year a 
man of the name of Thomas Wood, who was digging for sand in the grounds of 
the late Mr, Field, nurseryman, at Boughton, came upon a small altar 113 inches 
in height and 7 inches wide, represented in the annexed woodcut. 
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i.e., Genio Averni Jul(ius) Quintilianus; or translated “To the Genius of 
Avernus, Julius Quintilianus” (dedicates this). 

This is probably the only extant dedication to the Genius of Avernus in the 
Roman world; certainly no others seem to have been recorded. It may be taken 
as unique. Avernus, which is a lake in Campania, near Puteoli, in Italy, was 
generally recognised by the ancients, even as far back as the time of Homer, as 
the entrance to the infernal regions. It is now known as the Lago d’Averno, 
and occupies the crater of an extinct volcano. The allusions to it by Strabo, 
and by Virgil, in the Aineid (Book vi.), are well known. From the latter the 
proverb ‘‘ Facilis descensus Averni” is taken. According to ancient writers no 
birds could fly across its surface, as they were overcome by the sulphureous 
vapours arising from it, and fell dead. In Daubeney’s Description of 
Volcanoes (2nd edit., 1848), p. 199, he says :—‘‘ The surface of the lake, screened 
‘from the access of the winds in every quarter, must have been covered with a 
“thick stratum of unrespirable gas, which would be very slowly dissipated.” 
“ There are now no mephitic exhalations, and the birds resort freely to the lake.” 

Of the dedicator Julius Quintilianus, nothing else is known. A member of 
the illustrious Julian gens, it is probable that he was in a high position at Deva, 
which I suspect he had grossly abused. Hence his dedication to the Genius of 
Avernus. A sense of impending doom for his misdeeds, led him to endeavour to 
bribe by sacrifice and flattery, the demon who was supposed to guard the 
entrance to hell. He has had imitators in later ages. We are all aware of the 
last words of a celebrated French statesman :—‘‘ What! is there no bribing 
“death?” Quintilianus had the idea that when his soul appeared at Avernus, 
he could say, ‘‘ Send to Deva and see the altar I have erected there to you, and 
“ the sacrifices I have made.” But another trait in his character seems to be 
developed. Unless he was very poor, which I do not for a moment imagine 
was the case, he must have been a very stingy man, when in an endeavour to 
save his own soul, he would only erect such a small altar as the one under 
consideration. ‘True, it was apparently a household altar, but even these varied 
in size, with the importance of the occasion of their erection. It is of the usual 
local red sandstone, and the surface is considerably worn. It came from Mr. 
Field into the possession of the late Mr. W. Ayrton, by whom it was presented 
to the Museum of the Chester Archeological Society, where it is now preserved. 


A patera of Samian ware appears to have been found with it, from Mr. Field’s 
account of the discovery.* 
* For references to this altar see Journal Brit. Archeological Association, vol. v., p. 225, Chester Courant, July 25, 


1849, Journal Chester Archeological Society, vols. i., pp. 197 and 359, and iii., p.265, The Celt, Roman and Saxon 
p. 278, Collectanea Antiqua, vi., p. 36, Corpus Inscr. Latin, vii., No. 165. ; í 
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Passing on to 1851, there was found in July of that year, at a depth of 8 
feet, amongst a number of ‘large stones and tiles bearing the stamp of the 
Twentieth Legion, on premises (“The Saracen’s Head”) belonging to Mr. Evans, 
behind the old Town Hall, whilst digging a cellar, the lower part of an altar, 
bearing a Greek inscription, as here represented. A number of large stones and 
tiles, with the stamp of the Twentieth Legion, were found beside it. 
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probable that if the upper part of the altar was found, it would prove to be 
dedicated, like that found in 1779, to Æsculapius and Salus. The extant 
portion reads, translated—“To (... ...) the saving and most mighty, I 
“ Hermogenes a physician dedicated this altar.” The three last lines form an 
hexameter, the E which has formed part of ToxAE in the last line being elided و‎ 
the commencement seems like the portion of an irregular pentameter. This is 
the only instance in which 1arros occurs in an inscription found in Britain, but 
there are two examples of its Latin equivalent, mepiovs, one at Housesteads 
(Borcovicus), on the Wall of Hadrian, and the other at Binchester (Vinoviwm), 
in the inscription previously noticed. In the latter the physician, like 
Hermogenes, was a Greek. From ancient authors we know that it was a 
prevalent custom to appoint Greeks as medici in the Roman armies. On the 
stone, which is now in the Chester Archeological Society’s Museum, the letter 
s will be found in what has been called its ‘‘lunar”’ form, c, as is frequent in 
inscriptions. Sir J. Y. Simpson, in his paper on this altar, read in 1855, before 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, suggests that Hermogenes was the body 
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physician to the Emperor Hadrian, who was sent by the Emperor on a long 
tour to the Roman stations in Britain, and, according to Dion Cassius, he 
„attended to the Emperor in his last illness. It is not impossible, especially as 
Hadrian seems, as before said, to have visited Chester.* 

In 1861 there was dug up behind some new premises erected by Messrs. 
Dutton and Miller in Eastgate Street, a handsome altar. “It lay in a bed of 
“ solid soil, some thirteen feet below the surface, to the right of the passage 
“known in modern times as Pepper Alley and London Bakers’ Entry, but 
“which in ancient days was the leading thoroughfare to St. Werburgh’s Abbey, 
“and then known by the name of Goddestall’s Lane.” The inscription, which 
is perfect and in good preservation, shews that the dedication was to another 
Genius, that of a centwria or company of one of the cohorts of the Twentieth 
Legion, by its optio or swbcenturio, an officer whose rank was equivalent to that 
of a lieutenant in modern armies. The altar, which is 2 feet 10 inches in height 
and 11 inches in width, bears on the right side representations of the securis 
and culter, or sacrificial axe and knife; on the left side are the patera and 
praefericulum. These features will be seen by reference to the woodcuts. 


1 NN 
سس‎ GENIO 


SOM | | 


ii 
۳ mi 
۱ ال‎ ¬ 


SANCTO 


CENTVRIE 


AELIVS 


CLAYDIAN 


OL Was VE ETS 


i.e., Genio Sancto Centuri(a)e, Hehi Claudian(us ) Opt(io) V(otum) S(olvit). 


* For further particulars as to this altar, see Trans. Chester Archaeological Society, vol. i., p. 359; Proc. Soc. of 
E of Scotland, vol. i., pp. 79-80; Dr. McCaul’s Britanno Roman Inscriptions, p. 166; Corpus Inscr. Latin, 
yol. vii., p. 48. 
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‘“ To the holy genius of the company (century), Aelius Claudianus the Optio 
performs his vow.”’ $ 

This is the only inscription recorded as found in Britain which is dedicated 
to the genius of a centuria. But on the continent there are many examples. 
Orelli (No. 1705) gives one much like the above. It is:— 

GENIO . >. 

TIB ۰ CL . AVITVS 

MANSVETVS a 

OPTIO . 
Mr. C. Roach Smith (Collect. Antiq., vol. vi., pp. 31-2 also refers to several 
others found in Germany and Italy. But we have in Britain a dedication to the 
Genius of the Second Legion, at Caerleon (Isca Silurum, p. 106), at Benwell to 
the Genius of the First Ala of the Astures, and at Lanchester to the Genius of 
the First Cohort of the Varduli ; thus proving that not only a legion, but cohorts, 
alae, and even companies, had their special genii, or to use the language of later 
times, their guardian angels. * 

It is frequently noticeable, that some particular feature characterises the 
discoveries made at Roman stations. For instance Maryport (Axelodunum) is 
remarkable for the large number of altars found dedicated to Jupiter, at least 
twenty occurring ; at Binchester (Vinovium), though few votive inscriptions have 
been found they are nearly all dedicated to the Deae Matres; whilst York 
(Hboracum) is distinguished for the huge stone sarcophagi with which its 
cemeteries abound. Chester, out of eleven inscribed altars found, yields, as we 
have seen, three dedications to Genti, to which may virtually be added a fourth, 
that to the Nymphs. For these Dii Selecti, this is a considerable proportion. 

This altar which is now in the Chester Musetim, has but two ligatures, each 
very simple, one being that the T of sancro is within the o, and the other that 
the 1 of CENTVRIE is formed by prolonging the upright stroke of the E. It has 
the usual foculus. 

In the same year (1861) another altar was discovered in excavations on Mr. 
I. E. Ewen’s premises in Bridge Street Row, near to the spot where the ancient 
<“ Blue Posts’ tavern formerly stood. Like the last named it is formed of red 
sandstone, but is not so well preserved. It is 2 feet 2 inches in height, and 1 
foot in width, whilst its focus (or focwlus/ is so cut round, as to resemble an 


* For references to this altar see Gent. Mag., March, 1862, p. 319, Trans. Chester Archeological Soc., vols. ii., p. 406, 
and iii., p. 259, Collect. Antiq., vol. vi., p. 30, Corpus. Inscr. Latin, vol. vii., No. 166, 
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independent raised basin, of a diamond shape, secured at each of its angles to 
the head of the altar. The annexed woodcut, taken from a photograph of the 
altar, now in the Chester Archeological Society's Museum, will give the best 
idea of it. 


nji 


RIA 


DEAE M (I) 
NERVA(E) 
FVRI (V8) 
FORTV 
NATVS 


The inscription as far as the first five lines are concerned is easily read, but 
the sixth has afforded antiquaries much discussion. Considering that the three 
first letters were mac. without any stops between them, some have read the 
sixth and seventh lines as Mag(ister) v(otum) s(olvit), amongst them Mr. C. 
Roach Smith. Dr. Hübner (probably from Mr. Roach Smith’s engraving) 
expands them as Mag/(ister) v(ovit). Hither of these readings would be 
possible, were mac. undivided, (though in Mr. Smith’s case the s must 
necessarily be inserted in the: last line); but there are distinct stops between 
these three letters, and there appears to be the letter P. after them. This was 
first noticed by Mr. Thos. Hughes, F.S.A., and Mr. Wynne Foulkes (Jan. 14, 
1862), and their remarks were reported in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 
1862, p. 321. Upon seeing this last named report, Dr. McCaul investigated the 
inscription, and his reading, as given in Britanno Roman Inscriptions, p. 11, is 
following the formulae of other inscriptions, M(emor) A(nimo) G(rato) P(oswit) 
V(oto) S(oluto) or Sruscepto). The first five lines are certainly Deae Minervae 
Furius Fortunatus, and the whole freely translated is “ To the goddess Minerva, 
“ Furius Fortunatus (has placed this) in grateful memory, in fulfilment of a 
“ vow.” From the fact of a statue of Minerva, hereafter to be described, 
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- existing at Chester, that goddess seems to-have been popular in Deva and its 
neighbourhood.* 

In May, 1862, whilst excavating at the rear of the new Corn Exchange, on 
property belonging to Mr. G. Chivas, an altar, 2 ft. 5 in. high and 123 inches 
wide, was found, which is represented in the adjoining woodcut— 
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When first discovered an account of the altar was communicated by Mr. Thos. 
Hughes, F.S.A., to the Chester Archæological Society, in which that gentleman 
read the first and second lines, and commencement of the third, as DEAE MATRI., 
being unable to make out the termination of the third. He accordingly 
concluded that the dedication was to the special mother goddess who 
watched over the destinies of Chester, and that it was unique in 
England, all other examples being DEABVS MATRIBVS. Mr. C. Roach 
Smith concluded that the singular number was “most probably applied 
“inadvertently.” The truth, however, is that the fourth letter of the first line 
is B, not E, and the abbreviation DEAB is for DEABVS, whilst svs is plainly visible 
after RI in the fourth line to any one used to the formulae of these inscriptions. 
We have a similar abbreviation, t.e., DEAB . MATRIB., in the inscription on an altar 
found at Binchester. The Deae Matres were three in number, and many altars 
have been found in Britain dedicated to them. The first recorded, which was 


: r : : = Ge ical Soc., vols. ii. 
* This altar is described in Gent. Mag., March, 1862, p. 319; Trans `of Chester Archeological 3 ۱۰ 
406, and iii,, p. 266; Collest. Antig., vi., p. 29; Brit. Rom. Inscr., p.11; and Corpus Inscr. Latin., vol. vii., No. 169. 
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found in Camden’s time, I have engraved in Roman Lancashire, p. 185. In the 
Chester example the name of the dedicator does not appear to be given, the two 
last letters v.m. are probably for V(otwm) M(erito), and there is room for at 
least one, if not two letters before them. The altar, which is in the Chester 
Archeological Society’s Museum, is much worn and the inscription rather faint.* 

In April, 1883, I found preserved in the above-named Society’s Museum the 
upper portion of a fine inscribed altar of which no account seems to have 
previously been published, though it had been found about 1875 at the foot of 
Newgate Street, close to its junction with Pepper Street, and just within the 
city walls, on the premises of Mr. Storrar, a veterinary surgeon, when he was 
levelling some raised ground in his yard, which was full of ancient débris. It 
remained lying about this yard for several years, until noticed by Mr. Frederick 
Potts, of Chester, who obtained it, and presented it to the Museum. 
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The woodcuts above shew the face and two sides of the altar, the shaft of 
which is plain on the back, although the capital is there ornamented with a 


scroll pattern, and, singularly, the design on each side of the capital is a different 
one. The inscription is plainly— 


* See Gent. Mag., July 1862, p. 59; Collect. Antig., vi., p. 34; Trans. Chester Archeological Soc., vol. iii., p. 258; 


Archeological J l, vol. 34, p. 69; 2 i ii ESA - ۳ ` x : 5 
ournal, ۲ p. 69; Corpus Inscr. Latin, vii., No. 168a ; Ephemeris Epigraphica, vol. iii., pp. 120 
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DEO . 8 Deo S(ancto) 
MARTI Marti 

CONSERV Conserv(atori) . 
ep ee TVS E EA, 


The s at the end of the first line is very faint, and for some time I did not notice 
it. Hence in my communication to the Academy (Sept. 1st, 1883) describing 
the altar, this letter was not noticed. The translation is—“ To the holy god 
Mars, the Preserver,” &c. The name of the dedicator is on the obliterated and 
lost portions of the stone, i.e., the commencement of the fourth line, which is 
worn off, and the two lines which probably existed below the extant portion. At 
the end of the fourth line, we have either 1vs or tvs, which are the only letters 
of the name preserved. This is the first altar dedicated to Mars Conservator 
recorded as found in Britain, and they are comparatively rare in the whole 
Roman Empire.* The altar is at present 2 feet 2 inches high by 1 foot 3 inches 
broad; the right side as will be seen bears the representation of a head eared 
and horned ; the left has a representation of the praefericulwm, and the focus is 
of large size.t 

The last altar found at Deva, came to light whilst this work was in progress. 
On the 31st October, 1884, some workmen employed in an excavation adjoining 
the east wing of the Grosvenor Hotel (close to the Hast Gate), and between the 
Hotel and the City Walls, came upon a portion of a Roman altar at the depth 
of five feet from the surface. The stone is now 3 feet 10 inches in height, and 
is only one half of the altar, which at some distant period had been split 
perpendicularly downwards through its centre, for the purpose of being used as a 
building stone. At this time also, its focus, and nearly all of the base, were 
removed. We have accordingly only the left hand portion of the inscribed face, 
the greatest part of the left side, and the right hand portion of the rear face, left 
to us. This will be best seen by the annexed woodcuts, taken from drawings 
made by Mr. Frank H. Williams, of Chester. 


* The following examples may be mentioned :—Corpus Inscr. Latin, vol. iii., Nos. 1,099 and 1,600; vol. v., Nos. 
5,081 and 6,653; vol. vi., No. 485; vol. viii., No. 8,390. 


1 See Academy, Sept. 1st, 1883, and Archeological Journal, vol. xli., p. 175. 
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10 (v1) 


OPT (IMO) 


MAX (IMO) 


Its reading seems unquestionably to be Jovi Optimo ۰ tie 
“ To Jupiter the best, the greatest . . .” Whether the name ofthe dedicator 
has been on the stone is uncertain. Appearances are against it, though it is 
possible. If not, the v. in the fourth line may be the first initial of the 
abbreviation v.s., standing for voro (or vory) SOLVIYM “by a vow performed.” 
On the left side there is within a panel, a bird, which has all the characteristics 
of a goose, and on the back is, though much shattered and obscure, what seems 
to be the part of the figure of a serpent, but unless the missing half of the altar 
is recovered, this point cannot be decided. At the angles of the altar, have 
been pilasters, which are returned on each face. They bear two flutes each, and 
terminate in a capital, which from its foliated style, resembles rude Corinthian. 
The altar is of the local sandstone, and it is to the care exercised by Mr. F. H. 
Williams in cleaning the stone from the hard coat of mortar and soil with which 
it was encrusted, that antiquaries owe the detection and preservation of the 
inscription. 

Mr. Williams also informs me that in May, 1882, during the formation of a 
deep drain through Vicar’s Lane, near St. John’s Church, the workmen turned 


* See Academy, Nov. 29, 1884, and Archeological Journal, vol. xlii., p. 148. 
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out a number of stones, some with mouldings (both Roman and medieval) upon 
them, and amongst them he ‘noticed one which from its square form and the 
moulding carried round its four sides was evidently the base of a small altar. It 
was (speaking from recollection, for he failed to secure it) about 15 inches 
square. The shafting was gone except one small piece, so he cannot say 
whether it had been inscribed or not. Some Roman coins, Samian ware, and 
horse shoes, were found with these stones. 

In the works of Selden (vol. ii., p. 1477), and in Gale’s Antonini Iter 
Britanniarum (p. 53), * allusion is made ‘to an inscription commencing DEAE 
NYMPHAE . BRIG., Which is said to have been found at Chester. This, however, is 
an error. Horsley thought it was the same as his fourth Yorkshire inscription 
(found at Greta Bridge), but from the Cottonian MSS. (Julius F vi., Fo. 406-7), 
we find that it was found somewhere about 1609 near both to the Roman Wall, 
and to the river Irthing, in Cumberland, and is a long inscription of about 
twelve lines. Dr. Hübner (C.1.L., vol. vii., No. 878) was the first to publish the 
correct text of this, and settle the place of discovery. 

In addition to these altars there are there are two other inscriptions found 
at Chester bearing upon the subject of religious worship. The first is described 
by Horsley (Britannia Romana, p. 316, and No. 6, Cheshire) as found in 1729 
in Watergate, in digging a wine cellar for Mr. Dyson. The stone was, he says, 
a kind of slate which comes from the Isle of Man, of a blueish colour and an 
inch and a half thick; the letters were of good shape and well cut. He gives 
the inscription thus:— - 

NVMINI AVG 
ALMAE CEIT 
NVS ACT CoR 


BELT Rel 
EX VOTO FACI. 


The ends of the lines (¢.e., the right hand portion of the stone) were broken off; 
a fracture occurred between the 1 and a in the first line, cutting off the first limb 
of the latter letter, and between the 1 and T in the second line (it being uncertain 
owing to partial defacement if these letters were given rightly), the first stroke 
of the x in the third line was gone, and the fourth line had been purposely 
obliterated, no doubt in Roman times. Horsley adds :— 


« What remains of the stone is in three pieces. The two larger pieces join very close together. 
and this part is supposed to have been broken by the workmen when they discovered it. The lesser 


* Maittaire and Prideaux in their editions of the Barrer es Oxoniensia also refer to this stone as having been found at 
Chester, 
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fragment does not tally so well. . . . . |. . Almae is an epithet frequently attributed by the 
poets to the goddesses, particularly to Venus and Ceres, but I remember it not in inscriptions, at 
least in none that are British, nor do I think it can belong to any goddess here, because, though 
numen Augusti be common in inscriptions, yet where a god or goddess is joined I think the erectors 
of the monuments have always so much regard to decency as to give precedence to the deity. 

The two imperfect pieces of letters on the two different fragments of the stone would make a r” (end 
of second line) “ when joined together, but the situation of the two pieces seems not to allow of this 
conjunction.” He also says, being unable to make out anything satisfactory, “I have no great 
heart to advance precarious doubtful conjectures, which one lucky sight of the remainder of the stone 
may at once effectually confute.” 

Yet he proposes to read the second line as ALMAE CE(RERI), in spite of the fact 
that he could only recognise a stroke, 1, after the ce. This seems to mea very 
improbable reading ; but with regard to his remark that the name of the deity 
would have precedence of the Numen Augusti, it is effectually confuted even by 
British inscriptions (e.g., C.I.L., vii., Nos. 42, 180, 200). 

The stone is now lost, so we are compelled to refer to the testimony of those 
who had seen it for any further information. While at Chester, Horsley seems 
to have been the guest of Dr. Tilston, whom he frequently names in his work; 
and in Dr. Tilston’s copy of the Britannia Romana, now in the possession of 
Mr. F. Potts, the following memorandum has been made by the Dr. concerning 
this inscription :—“‘ The lesser fragments of this stone in Pl. lxvii., are now lost. 
“There is an error in the smaller fragment, there being no footsteps of the 
“letter T which is placed in it under ve. The other part of the stone with the 
‘ inscription is well represented.” 


It would seem that Dr. Tilston was mistaken as to the smaller portions of 
this stone being lost. He died in 1746, about fourteen years after Horsley, but 
a quarter of a century later, Foote Gower appears to have seen the stone as 
complete as Horsley saw it, for he says (Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus. 11,338, p. 90), 


in a note :— 


This inscription, which is upon a coarse blue marble, was accidentally discovered in the year 
1729, by digging a cellar for Mr. Dyason on the south side of Watergate Street. At the time of its 
discovery it received an entire fracture in the middle and another at one corner. The former 
injury has not in the least affected the inscription, the other has only obliterated a single letter, 
though the edge of the same side has been rather impaired by some other accident. The present 
copy of it was accurately taken by the author of these pages at the house of Mr. Dyason in 1771— 

NVMINIB AVG 
ALMAE CER TI 
TVS . ACT COR 


A UM LY 
EX ۰ VOTO FAGI 
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He gives the s in the first line as doubtful, and nearly obliterated, but there 
can be little doubt of its correctness, as it occurs in many other inscriptions. He 
also gives the R and 1in the second line as nearly obliterated, and possibly 
wrongly read ; but the r in the same line (the existence of which is denied by 
Dr. Tilston) is plainly given, and a blank is left between it and the R. The first 
letter of the third line it will be seen he gives as r instead of part of an K as in 
Horsley’s copy, but he agrees with the latter in his statement that the fourth 
line has, unmistakeably, been purposely effaced. No reading of this inscription 
has hitherto been attempted. Dr. Hiibner (who was unaware of Foote Gower’s 
copy), ventures only upon the first and last lines, which are plain. Using 
Horsley’s text he reads the first as xvuıxı (instead of NVMINIB [vs] } ave (vsT1) and 
the last as EX. VOTO . FACI (ENDVM . CVRAVIT). Let us look into the remainder— 
ALMAE I take to be the dative feminine of the adjective Almus, and applied to the 
name of some goddess (perhaps Diana the “ chaste” goddess) whose name has 
been at the end of the first line. The words after it in the second and third 
lines have contained the names of the dedicator, whose cognomen ended in ۰ 
The abbreviation act., I take to be the first portion of acrartvs, which office in a 
cohort, the dedicator held. An inscription found at Ebchester (Corpus. Inser. 
Latin, vol. vii., No. 458) names a certain Julius Germanus who was Actarius of 
the fourth cohort of Brittones.* There are examples of corn as an abbreviation 
of conortis.+| The name of the nationality of the force has followed at the end 
of the line, and it has probably borne the epithet anronin1ana which, after the 
death of Elagabulus has been erased, thus accounting for the obliteration of the 
fourth line. There are numerous examples of similar erasures. I, therefore, 
take the meaning of the inscription to be :—‘‘To the divinities of the Emperor 
“and. to the chaste goddess...... COOLER , actarius of 
۱ COMOT MO مر‎ 6. as (surnamed the Antoninian) has caused this 
“to be made in performance of a vow.” ; 

The other stone has possibly, from its shape, been part of the frieze of a 
temple or similar building. It is 16 inches in length, 7 inches broad, and 6 
inches in thickness. The letters upon it are finely and deeply incised, and 
nearly four inches in height. It is represented in the annexed woodcut. 

* The actarii or as they are more correctly called actuarii, were commissariat clerks, who after receiving the 
supplies for the use of the troops, distributed them to the different corps, and kept the accounts connected with such 


receipt and distribution. 
+ See C. I. L., vol. iii., No. 4,114; vol. v., No. 7,594; vol. x., No. 217, &c. &e, 


t For other references see Gough’s Camden (1806), vol. iii., p. 50; Lyson’s Mag. Brit., vol. ii., p. 430; Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, vol: i., p. 295 ز‎ Collect Antiqua, vol. vi., p. 41. 
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(NVMINI)B . AVGG . ET. 


It has been dedicated Nwminibus Augustorum et Deo ..... TODOS 
somewhat similar to the last inscription. The r has been ligulate with the g, 
and the two G’s signify that two joint emperors were reigning. From the fine 
style of the lettering, these emperors must have reigned during the Higher 
Empire, and there can be little doubt but that Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus (a.D. 161-169), or Severus and Caracalla (a.D. 198-209), were the sovereigns 
referred to.* 

This stone was probably found in some excavations on the western side of 
Northgate Street, between the Old Shambles and the Northgate, circa 1876-7. 
It soon afterwards came into the possession of Mr. F. Potts, who presented it 
to the eee Society’s Museum. 

Another stone in the same Museum, which bears 
upon the subject of religious worship, is sculptured 
with a figure which, upon close examination, I think 
is a female, but the reader will form his own opinion 
from the annexed engraving. I at first thought it to 
be the figure of a Genius, holding a cornucopia in the 
left hand, and a patera in the right, as on the side of 
the altar erected by Longus; but some antiquaries 
having suggested that it represented the goddess 
Fortune, I am inclined to think that deity may be 
delineated, as the clothing seems that of a female, 
though the object in the right hand does not appear 
to be a wheel. The latter ought to be there. As to 
the cornucopia, it is common to Fortune and various 
other deities, as well as genii. The figure stands 
within an alcove, and on the triangular head of the 
ua stone above, there are faint traces of an inscription, 
but it is completely Terai The entire height of the stone is about 37 inches, 
the breadth 163 inches, and it is 13} inches thick. There appears to be no 
record as to the exact mice in the city where it was discovered. 

* See Archeological Journal, vol. xxxvi., p. 164. 


+ It appears to have been thrown upon one side when discovered, and afterwards found amongst a heap of stoneg 
collected for building purposes. 
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Horsley* says :—‘ Mr. Prescot has also a small statue of stone found near 
“the river. It has a Phrygian bonnet, and holds a torch, as is supposed, at 
“each end. This image may represent either Atys or Mithras,” &. He gives 
, an engraving of it, which is, however, valueless from its rudeness. From it the 
figure seems to have the right leg crossed over the left, and the object which he 
speaks of as a torch is held diagonally across the breast. Foote Gower,+ 
speaking of Horsley’s words, “near the river,” says, quoting from Stone’s 
Miscellanea, it was found “by the scite of the Roman warrior” (i.e., the figure 
of Minerva in Handbridge). He adds that it was then “the property of Mr. 
Prescot, Fellow of Catherine Hall, in Cambridge.” Hemingway} says that it 
was “in the possession of the late Rev. Mr. Prescot, of Stockport.” This 
gentleman died in 1820, and if the statue had been in his possession, I think 
that it would have been cared for as well as the altar erected by Longus, and 
have descended to his son with the last named stone; but in 1874 nothing was 
known of it, nor was it sent with the altar to Chester. It is therefore apparently 
lost.§ The figure is described both by Hemingway and Ormerod as having a 
little mantle across the shoulders, and a short jacket on the body. Instead of 
representing Mithras, as both Horsley and Stukeley 
thought it did, it was probably one of the usual 
attendants of that deity, who are generally repre- 
sented—one with an upright and the other with an 
inverted torch. They are also sculptured cross legged 
and with Phrygian caps. 

This seems the more probable, as a somewhat 
similar figure, cross legged, wearing a Phrygian 
cap, and holding (apparently) an inverted torch, is 
now in the Museum. It is represented in the annexed 
woodcut. The stone is 2 feet 2 inches in height, 1 
inches broad, and 94 inches thick, and was found in 
1853 built into the wall of a cellar in White Friars 
(on a portion of the site of the building partially 
excavated in 1884 by Mr. F. Bullin), the figure being 
in low relief. It was presented to the Chester 
Archeological Society by Mr. Edwards, Master of 
the Blue School.|| 
* Britannia Romana, p. 316, and Fig. 5, Cheshire. + Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,338, p. 99. 

t Hist. of Chester, vol. ii., p. 351; see also Ormerod, vol. i., p. 295. 


§ Stukeley, Iter Boreale p. 32, apparently from Mr. Prescot’s information, says “it was found under a niche of 
the wall between the East gate and the river.” || Chester Archeological Soc. Trans., vol. i., p. 431. 
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These figures seem to be, to my mind, the only traces yet discovered of the 
worship of Mithras in Deva; but it is remarkable that 
about eighteen months previously* (in 1851) there had 
been found built up into an adjoining cellar in White 
Friars, (occupied then by a Mrs. Nicholson) another stone 
bearing a figure in bas relief of about the same dimen- 
sions, being 2 feet 5 inches high, 14 inches broad, and 
10 inches thick. The figure, however, seems of a different 
nature. Mr. C. Roach Smith considers that it represents 
Paris, with a shepherd’s crook, and wearing a Phrygian cap. 

There is also in the Museum (presented by the late 
Rev. W. H. Massie) a small mutilated winged figure, 
which is engraved in vol. i. (p. 198) of the Chester 
Archeological Society's Transactions. Itis there said to 
be of Roman workmanship, and apparently a Cupid. 
There can I think, however, be little doubt, from an examination of the stone, 
that it is medieval, and ecclesiastical, and represents an angel. In style of 
execution it resembles a corbel. 

Of the buildings &c., that were outside the walls of Deva, even when the 
station was finally enlarged, but little has, comparatively, been found. Foote 
Gower states that he “has now in his possession part of a tesselated pavement 
which was discovered upon the scite” of Chester Castle.+ As he died in 
1780, it is evident this is an earlier discovery than one now to be recorded, and 
it is not known what became of the fragment. 

Before the making of the Grosvenor Road, and the extension of the Castle 
Esplanade, there existed between the Castle and the present Black Friars, a large 
open space, used for gardens, a large part of which yet remains, styled “The 
Nuns’ Gardens,” from the fact of the Benedictine nunnery of St. Mary having 
occupied part of the site. Ruins of this building were visible until Ormerod’s 
time (1819). Stukeley says:—‘‘To the north of the Castle is some small 
remnant of a nunnery.’ { In 1803, as we gather from the various authors 
named in the note below,§ when Mr. Wrench, the proprietor of these gardens, 
was sinking the cellar of a house intended for the gardener, a tesselated 
pavement was discovered about six feet below the surface of the ground. It 


* Ibid., vol. i., p. 202. + Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 18. } Iter Boreale, p. 32. 
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appears to have been much destroyed by the workmen, but a portion of it about 
five feet square was preserved for many years at the gardener’s house. Lysons 
says :—“ From a drawing which we have seen of a small portion of this 
“pavement it appears to have been of a coarse kind, and the ornaments by no 
‘“ means elegant.” The colours dre not stated. Parry says :—‘‘ Beneath it was 
“found broken grouted rubble, the remains of a knife quite swelled out with 
“ corrosion, and a feather or large quill perfect, but blackened as with fire.” 
This fragment of pavement appears also to be lost. At the end of the last 
century, the grandfather of the present Mr. Paul Price (watchmaker), of 
Chester, occupied the house named, which was formed out of a portion of the 
ruins of the nunnery, made habitable. Here his family were born, amongst 
them a son, Mr. Paul Price’s father, who lived there until he was 28 years of age, 
and in after years, when all the old landmarks had been removed, he took 
pleasure in pointing out to his son and others, the site of the old buildings, 
which, according to Mr. Paul Price, who is now over seventy years of age, stood 
on the spot where now is the first lamp post, on the top of the stone wall, above 
the fosse, on the east side of the entrance to the Castle yard from the Grosvenor 
Road. The pavement was used as a floor while the building remained. What 
became of it on the demolition of the house, Mr. Price does not know. I am 
inclined to think that it may have been left wm situ, and still exists beneath the 
surface, as its depth would preclude it interfering with the alterations made. 

In connection with this pavement there remains to be described a singular 
relic. Some years since there came into the possession of Mr. Frederick Potts, 
from the collection of the late Mr. Samuel Gardner, of Chester, a well known 
antiquary, what purported to be an inscription from it. It is now in the Chester 
Archeological Society’s Museum, and is preserved in a small wooden frame, 
having a glass in front, and sealed at the back, on which is written in Mr. 
Gardner’s handwriting, “ Inscription from the centre of a Mosaic pavement 
“found near the Castle, a.p. 1803, from the collection of the Rev. T. Crane.” 
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On examining it, any one acquainted with original inscriptions cannot fail to 
observe that this is only a cast, probably made by Mr. Crane, who was doubtful of 
the fate the original would meet with, and wished to preserve the remembrance 
of it to posterity. What the cast is composed of cannot be said without taking 
the frame to pieces. It is some greyish substance, whilst the letters are incuse 
and painted black. Mr. Crane, who was Vicar of Over in Cheshire, died about 
1820. He was a well known antiquary, and it is improbable that he would in 
any way beimposed upon. We may therefore look upon the above as a genuine 
copy of the inscription, which has its only difficulties in the end of the first line. 
If instead of L.A.R. we had u.F.ar. all would be plain, and it is probable that 
F is meant to be understood. The inscription would then read expanded (as 
Dr. McCaul, in a paper read April 4th, 1868, to the Canadian Institute at 
Toronto, was the first to point out), C(aw) Uti(i) L(ucw) (Fili) Ar(mensz) 
(tribu) Pescennini, or translated, “Of Caius Utius Pescenninus, the son of Lucius, 
“of the Arniensian tribe.” There was a family of the Utian gens settled at 
Aesernia, in Southern Italy, one of whose members was named Quintus Utius 
Pescennianus, and another Caius Utius,* which Dr. McCaul thinks, and with 
great probability, were related to the person named in this inscription. But 
why should the name of this individual appear in such a position as the 
centre of a small tesselated pavement, with the name of his father and tribe 
added, as on tombstones ? Though I have not included it amongst sepuichral 
remains, I believe that the small pavement was the floor of a tomb, as numerous 
vestiges of interments have been found not far off.+ 

The site of the Castle was no doubt occupied by suburban buildings, and 
private cemeteries, but in the necessary operations for its construction, all of 
these would either be destroyed or buried by the Norman and medieval builders. 
Between 1789 and 1817, a great portion (in fact the whole lower ward) of this 
medizval building was taken down, in order that the present courts, &c., might 
be erected, and Ormerod says:{—“ Other coins, and various mutilated inscriptions, 
“have been found in the recent alterations at the Castle.” Whether the 
inscription just described was one of those alluded to, there is no means of 
knowing, and unfortunately Ormerod has not preserved any of the others, which 
might have been of value. During the time of one of the late Governors (Mr. 


* See Mommsen, Inscr. R. Neap., No. 5,062, and Corpus Inscr. Latin, vol. ix., No. 2,691. 


t For further information as to this discovery see Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. xxii., p. 881 ; and Gentleman’s ` 
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Thomas) some concrete foundations were found, which were rather difficult to 
remove, and may have been the walls of a villa. There is also within the Castle 
area an arch, described by Dr. Brushfield as Roman,* which ‘ occupies a most 

“ singular position, as it assists in supporting one of the angles of that Norman 

“structure, the Julian tower. The span of this arch is 8 feet, it is 6 feet deep, 
“and formed of one ring of stones.” The engraving which Dr. Brushfield gives 
of the arch would to my mind be conclusive against its Roman origin, but 
investigation still further confirms my view. It is much ruder than it appears 
in his drawing, having joints from 1 inch to 2 inches apart, and the stones vary 
immensely in size. In a note (p. 45) he states that there is “ the peculiar red 
“ mortar of the Romans in the joints.” Mr. G. W. Shrubsole has recently 
again minutely examined the arch, and he says :— 

The original mortar used was white, and free from any fragment of Roman tile; the pink 
particles to be seen here and there, under the glass, are found to be red sandstone. This I state 
after penetrating 10 or 12 inches into a joint, which was out of repair. The “ peculiar red mortar,” 
spoken of is artificially coloured, superficial, and recent. After this examination, I dissent from the 
opinion that there has been any characteristic Roman mortar used in the construction of the arch. 
Another fact to be mentioned is, that in the open joints often two inches wide, there are large 
fragments of Roman tile, filling up the entire space ; similarly we have pieces of pottery, and Roman 
bricks two inches thick, so used. In one instance these bricks form part of a course, as in a 
monastic wall here. This free use of old material in the structure, is a noticeable feature, and 
suggests that at the time of the building of the arch, Roman débris of all kinds was close at hand. 
That such was the case was shewn by a piece of tile which I removed, on which was adherent the 
characteristic Roman mortar, although it had been embedded in a white mortar. From the above 
it will be inferred that the structure has no claim to be considered of the Roman age. It certainly is 
not Saxon. As to its being Norman, seeing that the stone has been taken from our local pebble 
beds, and that it is an outside arch exposed to the weather, I cannot allow that this stone under 
these conditions will last for 800 years. Taking these considerations into account, 1 arrive at the 
conclusion, that its true age is Edwardian rather than Norman. We have similar work and mortar 


in one part of our walls. 
Mr. Shrubsole’s examination and description are very exhaustive, and I feel 


I cannot add to their force by any remarks of my own as to the construction, 
&c., of this arch; but if any Roman arch of such small size had been existing 
on the spot at the time of the Conquest, it would have been for a certainty 
swept away, before the ground was cleared for the erection of the Castle. It is 
somewhat singular that Mr. Roach Smith thought this arch Roman.t I should 
have imagined that his practised eye would at once have detected the difference. 


* Trans. Chester Archeological Soc., vol. iii., pp. 44-5. 
+ Journal Brit. Archæol, Assoc., Vol. V., ۰ 214, 
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There was formerly another arch or gateway called the “ Ship Gate,” or 
“ Hole in the Wall,” which stood outside the area of the Roman castrum, at the 
foot of St. Mary’s Hill and close to the river side, opposite the ford (and 
subsequent ferry). It was only removed in April, 1831, when a portion of the 
old walls were taken down and rebuilt nearer the river, by this means enclosing 
a great part of what was then known as ‘‘Skinner’s Lane.” These alterations 
were for the purpose of enlarging the County Gaol, and the “ Ship Gate,” the 
site of which is now within the Castle boundary, was about 70 yards west of the 
present “ Bridge Gate.” It had long been abandoned as an entrance to the city. 
Foote Gower says :*— 


This ancient entrance into the city has been for a long time disused, and the greater part of the 
arch walled up, and likewise almost hid from view by some Skinner’s houses. 


Pennant also says : +— 


After passing through the (Bridge) Gate, on the right near some Skinner's houses, is a small 
flight of steps, which leads to a large round arch seemingly of Roman workmanship. It is now filled 
with more modern masonry, and a passage left through a small arch of a very eccentric form. On 
the left, within the very passage, is the appearance of another round arch, now filled up. This 
postern is called the ‘‘ Ship Gate,” or “Hole in the Wall.” This seems originally to have been 
designed for the common passage over the Dee into the county of the Ordovices, either by means of a 
boat at high water or by a ford at low, the river here being remarkably shallow. 


Hemingway repeats this statement, and adds, that it 
Has always been considered as a genuine relique of the ancient Roman colonists. { 

But there can be little doubt that this arch was entirely an innovation of post 
Roman times. It seems in fact to have been the locality for entrance into the 
city, of crews of ships, and for the conveyance of goods, as its name implies. It 
was completely out of the line of the Roman walls, unless indeed every principle 
of Roman castrametation was violated. The Rev. W. H. Massie, however, 
speaks of it as being “undoubtedly Roman,’§ but Ormerod had previously 
expressed sceptical opinions on this point,|| and the late Mr. Ayrton describes it 
as “decidedly Norman,” which opinion is shared by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
F.S.A., of Chester. 

The gate itself, when taken down, was re-erected in the garden of Mr. T. 
Finchett Maddock, of Abbey Square, where it still remains, and where in 1883, I 
had the pleasure ofr conducting the members of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society to inspect it. My own idea was, that from its formation it 

* Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,334, p. 69, Tf Tour in Wales (edit. 1810), vol. i., p: 154. 


f Hist. of Chester, vol. i., p. 368. § Trans. Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. i., p. 459. 
|| Hist. of Cheshire, vol. i., p. 295. “l. Trans. Chester Archaeol, Soc.,vol. iii., pp. 472-and 485. 
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might be Norman ; but after close inspection it was decided that it was of about 
the Edwardian age, and medisval masons’ marks, similar to those of the same 
age, in many castles and abbeys in Lancashire and Cheshire, were detected upon 
it, and pointed out, by Mr. Josiah Rose, architect, of Leigh (Lancashire), so 
that the question of its age may be considered as disposed of. Whether two 
arches, as stated by Pennant, existed side by side is correct or not, it is certain 
that only one was removed to Mr. Maddock’s garden. 

On the same side of the river, two other points have to be noticed, as 
believed to contain Roman foundations. One is the Rectory garden of St. 
Mary’s, where remains of Roman walls were found many years since, when the 
Rey. Canon Eaton was Rector, but at present nothing of any interest can be 
seen above ground, though Mr. Thomas Hughes* (varying from his previous 
statements) avers that the southern wall of the castrum, passed over this site. 
There was probably a large suburban building or villa on the spot. The other 
point is “The Wishing Steps,” where in cutting a drain from Bridge Street to 
Park Street, a massive Roman wall was cut through some years since. Here, 
again Mr. Hughes, varying from his previous view as to the line of the south 
‘wall, considers apparently, that the latter was met with.t The evidence 
simply amounts to the fact that a wall of good Roman workmanship was 
encountered, and the site, which is at the bottom of the hill, and near the river 
side, is just that which would be selected (with a southern aspect) for the site 
of a villa. l 

On the other side of the river (and immediately opposite the Old Ship Gate) 
on the west side of the Roman road leading from the ford to the south, there 
still exists a remarkable figure cut in the rock. It appears to have been noticed 
by Stukeley, who says :— 

I was led to visit a rock hard by, over against the Castle ; there I discovered a Roman carving of 
a goddess in a tabernacle, with an altar; it was notin the least difficult to see the traces of a 
Roman hand, through so many years, rubbing of cattle, and ill usage. There is a seat hollowed out 
close by it, and which has taken away part of a pillar supporting the pediment. It is a figure of 
Pallas, with a shield on her left arm; a belt from her left shoulder holds a sword tied under her 
right arm, after the Roman mode ; she has a spear supporting her right hand, her under garments 
reach down to her feet. The altar stands against one of the pillars, and has a little hole at top of it. 
I wonder it has escaped ruin so long, placed so near a great city, and so low that it is subject to all 
manner of injuries.” § 

Pennant’s words are :— In the front of a rock, in the same field, and facing 
“this relique of the Roman road is cut a rude figure of the Dea Armigera, 


* Chester Courant, 5th Dec., 1883. tł Ibid., March 28th, 1877. 
t For this see the two last named No.’s of Chester Courant. § Iter Boreale, p. 33. 
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“ Minerva, with her bird and altar. This probably was a sepulchral monument, 
“ for such were very usual on the sides of highways, but time or wantonness has 
“ erased all inscription.’’* 

This is the first time that the owl appears to have been noticed by an 
antiquary. Pennant is decidedly wrong in thinking this a sepulchral monument. 
If Minerva, which I think it represents (unless it be the guardian nymph of the 
Dee), she would be here invoked for the safety of travellers crossing the river. 

The appearance of the figure in the time of Stukeley and Pennant is 

represented in the annexed woodcut. 
The length of the face of the rock on 
which it occurs is 45 feet. The total 
height of the sculpture is 4 feet 9 inches, 
and the breadth 2 feet 6 inches. The 
height, in relief, is from 3 to 4 inches. 
As recently as 1870, I found that what 
appeared to be the owl over the left 
shoulder could be easily detected, and 
Z the figure generally well made out, but 
since that time it has much deteriorated, 
chiefly from abuse, having for some 
time been used as a target for rifle 
shooting, which has pitted it with 
circular marks. At the expense of local 
archeologists, it has now been protected 
by a sort of cage of iron bars, placed in 
front. 

But there is another and different 
version of the stone extant, as it 
appeared in the last century. Foote 
Gower describes it as the representation of “a warrior completely armed,” and 
that— 


He has a crested helmet upon his head, a spear in his right and a shield in his left hand. The 
top of a quiver appears pendant from his shoulder. His body is defended with a coat of mail, and 
his legs with greaves. There is a small altar on the right side, with the focus of it extremely visible, 
but the left side from the shield downwards has been accidently defaced. Though no inscription has 
marked this military figure, yet the conjectures of fancy have attributed it to Minerva. They have 

* Tour in Wales (edit. 1810), vol. ذ‎ p. 154. 
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converted the top of the e into the bird of wisdom, and the evident outlines of a male, into those 
of a female character.* gr 


Later writers merely repeat the accounts of Stukeley and Pennant, but Mr. 
C. Roach Smith says :— 

One of the columns is widened so as to form an altar. By the side of the image, at some remote 
period, a cave has been cut in the rock. This was done subsequently to the period when the 
monument was sculptured, for in excavating the cave a portion of one of the columns was cut away. 
The preservation of the figure may be safely ascribed to the early Christiana adopting the image as 
the statue of the Virgin ; and the cave was probably formed to receive the votive offerings of her 
worshippers. It is the only instance, T imagine, in this country, of a Pagan statue maintaining its 
original site.+ t 


This supposition that the preservation of the figure is due to its having been 
considered to represent the Virgin in mediæval times is most likely correct ; there 
are similar instances in Italy and various places on the Continent. But Foote 
Gower’s idea that the figure was that of a male, must I think be rejected, for 
although owing to the effects of time, the sculpture is very obscure, the dress as 
far as can be made out, is that of a female. What Mr. Roach Smith styles “ a 
“ cave,” is an arched recess cut into the rock by the side of the figure. No doubt 
the Roman priests would have desired that a cave of large dimensions should 
be there. Close to the point where the Roman road from the station at 
Mancunium (Manchester) crossed the Irwell on its way to Wigan (by a ford 
called ‘‘Woden’s Ford,” like that at Deva), there existed until within some thirty- 
five to forty years since, in a similar rock, a cave of considerable dimensions, 
called ‘‘Woden’s Den.” It was situated in Ordsall Lane, and the entrance. 
faced the river. It was about 65 feet in length and 6 feet high, the rock above 
the entrance being covered with bushes and large trees. Many Christian 
monograms, &c., had in later ages been engraved on the walls, and in one place 
a rude altar (?) had been made, with two steps approaching it, in a sort of 
passage. The present writer has a distinct remembrance of exploring it, when 
a child, in 1842, but cannot speak closely as to details. It has been removed for 

some years, and the site built over. 

That the Chester figure is that of Minerva is rendered probable not only 
from the altar to that goddess found in the city, but by the fact that she is 
apparently frequently invoked as an aquatic goddess with regard to rivers, 
springs, and even the sea. At Chichester we have the dedication of a temple to 
Neptune and Minerva conjointly, recorded in an inscription ; at Bath, the 


* Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,338, F. 98. 
+ Callect. Antiq., vi., pp. 29-30; and Journal Brit. Archeol. Assoc., vol. v., p. 215, 
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presiding goddess of the hot springs was Sul-Minerva, and at Procolitia on the 
wall of Hadrian an altar to Minerva was found with a number dedicated to 
Coventina in the spring reservoir, sacred to the last named goddess. From 
Hemingway we learn that about 1827, near the uninscribed altar found on the 
site of St. Bridget’s new church, there was found “a medal of silver or white 
metal,” * bearing on the obverse a figure of Neptune and the inscription 
NEPTVNVS ET. PALLAS., and on the reverse a vessel and figures. Though singular, 
and at first looking like a fraud, I see no reason to doubt the correctness of this 
discovery, as numerous other articles are recorded as found at the same time. 
It would, of course, be simply a local medal. 

A Roman building, perhaps a small villa, seems to have existed close to the 
statue of Minerva. Stukeley says of it :— 

<“ They have a report that King Edgar’s palace was upon that rock by the river side, where the 
image of Pallas is cut, but I think erroneously ; it seems to have been a Roman villa and gardens of 
some learned commander.” + 

Pennant’s view is much the same, but he is more explicit, for he says :— 

‘“ Beyond this” (the Minerva statue) ‘‘stood past all memory some antient buildings whose 
site is marked by certain hollows; for the ground (probably over the vaults) gave way and fell in, 
within the remembrance of persons now alive. Tradition calls the spot the site of the palace of 
Edgar.’ Nothing is now left from which any judgment can be formed, whether it had been a Roman 
building, as Dr. Stukeley surmises, or Saxon, according to the present notion; or Norman, 
according to Braun (Civitates Orbis, Pl. iii., published 1576), who, in his antient plan of this city, 
styles the ruins then actually existing Ruinosa domus Comitis Cestriensis.”’ { 


The statement as to hollows existing, marking 
the site of ancient buildings here, is repeated 
by Broster in his Guide to Chester, 1 
(p. 44). 

That some buildings of consequence stood 
on the Handbrid ge side of the river, and not 
far from this spot, is certain from the large 
Corinthian capital found in 1851, with a 
silver coin of Trajan beneath it, as described 
by the late Rev. W. H. Massie.§ A capital, 
now in the Archeological Society’s Museum, 
the place of discovery of which has been 
forgotten, is believed to be the one named 
by Mr. Massie. It is here engraved, the È 
original being 18 inches in height. Dy in ra E rt $ Ee á 
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In Cox’s Magna Britannia (published in 1727), p. 276, Cheshire, a rude 
woodcut is given of an inscription with the letters— 


VARONIV . . 
HOLY Sty. 
LEG .XX.V.Y. 
and it is said of it, “ This altar is so imperfect that the learned have not pretended 
“to decipher it, and ‘tis only mentioned to prove the Twentieth Legion, 
“ called Valeria Victrix, was stationed at Chester.” 

How this inscription proves the latter fact, I am at a loss to conceive. The 
inscription given here, both incorrectly and very imperfectly, instead of being 
on an altar, is cut upon a rock at Crawdundale, in Westmoreland, and has 
frequently been noticed by antiquarian writers, from Horsley downwards.* 

Before closing the description of the Roman remains in stone found at 
Chester, it is necessary to notice two other objects of interest. The first is the 
well known one (by description), delineating a retiarius. The earliest detailed 
account of it seems to be that of Foote Gower, who says:+|— 

‘¢ This sculpture is upon a blue marble peculiar to the Isle of Man. It was discovered in the 
year 1788, on the east side of Newgate Street, in preparing the foundations of the house of Mr. John 
Philipot. The scite of its discovery was contiguous to that of the inscription,” (by the century of 
Ocratius Maximus). ‘‘ And it was soon afterwards presented to the Museum of the late celebrated 
Dr. Mead.” He adds that “ there were evident vestiges of the shield and scimitar of the Secutor upon 


the part of the tablet that was defaced; Cowper MS., vol. i., p. 5.” The defacement, he states, 
was owing to the tools of the workmen, when they discovered it. 


It was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 1748, and was subsequently 
engraved in the Vetusta Monumenta, vol. i., Pl. Ixv., but erroneously. Pennant 
had a cast of it taken. Lysons gave a better engraving, from which the annexed 
woodcut is taken, one-fourth size of the original. But Lysons states that 
the stone was found in digging for 
the foundation of a house in the 
Market Place. This is a consider- 
able distance from Newgate Street. 
Hemingway repeats Lyson’s words 
as to the place of discovery,§ but 
Ormerod || quotes from the Cowper 
MSS. (vol. i., p. 5) the fact of the 
discovery being made in Newgate 
Street, thus agreeing with Foote 
Gower. It is probable that Foote 
Gower’s is the correct version, as 


1 i . 299; Corpus Inscr. Latin, vol. vii., No. 305 ; and numerous other works. 
e 1 Adal MSS, Brit, Mas. 11,338, Fo. 98. } Magna Britannia, vol. ii., p. 431. 
§ Hist. of Chester, vol, ii.. ۰ 351, ۰ || Hist. of Cheshire, vol. jii., Appendix, p. 443. BB 
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Lysons wrote some seventy years after the discovery was made. 

The sculpture represents the figure of a Retiarius or gladiator, armed with a 
trident, and a net to throw over his adversary the Secutor, the point of whose 
spear and part of whose shield are visible on the left hand side of the stone ; the 
whole is in bas-relief. Itis, I believe, uncertain what has become of the original 
of this stone. What Mr. Frederick Potts has in his possession appears to be a 
cast, probably that made by Pennant, as it was previously (in the time of 
Ormerod and Hemingway) owned by the late Mr. H. Potts.* 

The other object in stone to be named is the head and shoulders of a boar, 
which seems to be now lost or missing. It is thus referred to by Mr. Massie :— 
“A boar (head and shoulders), as large as life, was found beneath the city walls 
“last year, 1851, by Mr. Wigginer, who gave it to Mr. Hastings, and he gave 
“it (I understand) to Mr. Gardner.” 

It has been thought by some Chester antiquaries recently, that this refers to 
the figure of a lion,+ found some distance off in Handbridge, but the latter was 
found in 1848 (and was engraved in 1849), some three years previously. More 
than this, Mr. Wigginer is still (1885) alive, and has lately given Mr. Shrubsole 
an account from memory of the discovery, which he perfectly remembers, 
though not the disposal of the antique. He describes it as the head and 
shoulders only of the boar, and about as long as a walking stick, whereas the 
figure of the lion is of a complete animal, and two and a half feet long. 

This sculpture was no doubt an interesting memorial of the badge of the 
Twentieth Legion, and should be sought for. It is possibly lying in some 
obscure corner amongst rubbish. 

The miscellaneous remains recorded as found at Chester are, considering the 
extent of the station, remarkably few in number, but there is little doubt that 
many have been brought to light, and destroyed in the middle ages. 

Taking first those in bronze, the fibulae naturally claim precedence, but very 
few are known to have occurred. One of a rare type was found in a field near 
the city, on the Parkgate Road, belonging to Mr. Hinckes, November 25, 1840, 
and is here represented as copied from the Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire,t of its actual size. It is there stated to be of 
“ bronze, counter sunk in sections, which are inlaid with paste, red, white, and 
“green. The pin is gone, but the joint and part of the fastening remain.” 


* This sculpture is also engraved in vol. i., p. 332 of Chester Archaeol. Soc.’s Trans. 


t I have described this amongst the sepulchral remains of the castrum, t Vol. i., p. 28. 
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The square and triangular compartments were 
chiefly filled in with yellow and red enamel, and the 
circular ones with pale green. The central circle 
was filled in with pale yellow in the middle, the 
next band red, the outer one dark green. The 
underside was flat. It was one of the largest of its 
kind known. Similar examples, though smaller, 
have been found on the Continent, and it is believed in England, though this 
last wants verification.* What has become of this relic is uncertain. In the 
Archeological Journal for 1849, it is stated to be preserved in the Water Tower 
Museum. It cannot be found there now. In the Jowrnal of the British 
Archeological Association for the same year, it is said to have been exhibited 
at the Annual Congress, by the Chester Mechanics’ Institute, but, equally, 
nothing is known by the surviving representatives of that body; as to its 
whereabouts. 

Dr. Leigh engraves altogether three fibulae, found before 1700. + Two of 
them he describes as ‘‘ of copper,” evidently bronze, but the engravings appear 
` to be so utterly at variance with the types that are intended 
to be represented, that it would be useless to reproduce them. 
A third of which he engraves both the face and the back, is 
here represented, as far as the face is concerned, but it is 
simply styled “an amethyst fibula.” The back was plain. Dr. 
Leigh says that in his time it was in the possession of Mr. 
Prescott, though now it is either lost or missing. 

Hemingway} names a fibula which was gilt, and in front enamelled with deep 
blue, found about 1825 in digging a cellar on the north side of Hastgate 
Street for Mr. R. Weaver, and says that it is exactly similar to one given 
by Pennant in his Tour in Wales, in form, size, and colour. 
This would no doubt be one of the bow or harp shaped fibulae, 
and quite distinct from another exhibited in 1849 at the Chester 
Congress of the British Archeological Association by the same 
owner, (Mr. Lowe, a goldsmith). Of the last named fibula, I have | 
here reproduced the engraving given by Mr. C. Roach Smith, which 
shewsit of actual size. Its shape is peculiar, and Mr. Smith says 


* See also Archeol. Journal, vol. vi., p. 198, and Journal of Brit. Archaeol. Assoc., vol. v., p. 334, for other engravings 
and descriptions of this fibula. 


+ Nat. Hist. of Lancashire, Cheshire, &c., Book iii., Pl. ii., Fig. 6, and p. 84, } Hist. of Chester, vol. ii, p. 358, 
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that it also was set with blue enamel.* Another example found during the, 
excavations at Mr. Bullin’s premises in White Friars in 1884, I have also had en- 
graved, of actual size, and from the annexed 
woodcut it will be seen that it is an interesting 
variety of the bow shaped type. These, as we 
shall eventually find, have been discovered at 
the station at Meols very plentifully. Another 
was found on the site of St. John’s Hospital, Chester.| Mr. Roach Smith also 
engraves, actual size, | a bronze caduceus, which was then in the 
possession of Mr. Baylis, the city surveyor. What has since 
become of it is unknown, but it is most likely that it perished 
in the fire which destroyed the old Town Hall (Dec. 30th, 1862). 
The annexed engraving is therefore the more valuable as a 
means of preserving a representation. 

During the excavations which laid bare the large 
colonnaded building in Bridge Street, in 1863, the small 
bronze figure represented in the woodcut was 
found. It has evidently been a lar or house- 
hold god, but its mutilation is so great that 
little can be made of it. Dr. Brushfield 
says :§—“ At first sight it appeared to be quite 
“nude, but a careful examination revealed the 


“ existence of a small cloak or garment, resting on the left 
“ shoulder, passing behind it, and then around the left forearm.” 
He thought it represented Mercury, though there do not seem 
to be any distinctive traces that would warrant such an appropri- 
ation.|| It is engraved of actual size, but both legs and one arm 


are broken off. The bronze is now in the Chester Archeological Society’s 
Museum. Dr. Brushfield in describing it adds in a note :—“ A similarly sized 
“bronze statuette of Mars, was found in Chester « few years since, and is 
“now in the possession of Dr. Hastings.” Enquiries from Dr. Hastings shortly 
before his death, some two years since, however, revealed the fact that this second 


* Journal Brit. Archaeol. Assoc., vol, v., p. 232. 
+ Chester Archeol. Soc’s, Trans., vol. i., p. 424. {Journal Brit. Archeol. Assoc., vol. v., p. 231. 


§ Trans. Chester Archæol. Soc., vol. iii., p. 103. || Many of these small bronze lares have been found in Britain, 
and. also necessarily, on the Continent. 
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statuette was found “ near London.” Near the column found in Mill Lane in 
1885, an interesting bronze boss occurred, which is here 
engraved of the actual size. It is convex, and the metal 
composing it is 4 inch in thickness. Similar objects have 
been found on various Roman sites in Britain. Three 
found at Caerleon are engraved by Mr. J. E. Lee,* and 
another found at a Roman villa at Titsey, in Surrey, by 
Mr. G. W. G. Leveson Gower. They are believed to 
have been ornaments attached to armour. The Rev. C. 
W. King writes of them, to Mr. Lee, thus :—“ Similar 
“ little masks appear to have been connected, several in 
“a set, by long chains, so as to adorn the breast and shoulders of the soldier, 
“like the phalerae of the more wealthy, where similar masks occur in gold or 
“ chalcedony and amethyst.” 


A small bronze spoon, about an inch and a half in length (including the 
handle), and a small bronze vessel, about two inches in diameter, were found on 
the site of St. John’s Hospital.{ A similar small spoon is figured by Mr. Lee as 
found at Caerleon.§ 


In 1800, a bronze Roman ring with a blue onyx stone in its centre, was found 
by some workmen when digging in a garden attached to the 
residence of Thomas Fletcher, Esq., Upper Northgate Street.|| 
This ring afterwards came into the possession of the late Dr. 
Hastings, of Abbey Green, and is now in the Archeological Society’s 

= Museum. The engraving faithfully represents the design upon the 
stone, which is alluded to by the Rev. W. H. Massie, who styles it a “half 
“length Cupid.” I rather take it to be a full figure, and to represent a winged 
Victory, but the design is too minute to speak with certainty. 


With the collection of Roman coins from the Water Tower Museum, now 
preserved at the Town Hall, there is another ring, which is certainly of 
modern manufacture, but set with a pale red carnelian stone, evidently 
antique, and here engraved, but the subject is a doubtful one. The 
ring has, I think, been made in recent times to preserve the stone. 


* Isca Silurum, Pl. xzziii,, Figs, 1, 2, and 5, + Trans. Surrey Archaeol. Soc., vol, iY., p, 229, 
t Trans. Chester Archaol. Soc., vol. i., p. 424. § Isca. Silurum, Pl. xxxiv., Fig. 8. 
|| Catherall’s Guide to Chester (1849), p. 9 
٩ Chester Archeol. Soc.’s Trans., vol. 1., p. 168 (see also engraving opposite p. 149 of same volume). 
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But few armillae seem to have been found. Two now in the Museum, which 


were brought to 
lightin the White 
Friars excava- 
tions in 1884, are 
here engraved, of f 
actual size. They 
are of bronze, and 
present no special 
features which 
call for remark. 
Numerous similar examples have been found all over England.* They are 
formed of twisted wire. + 

An interesting small torques, but of gold, was found in 1851, in St. Werburgh 
Street, and was exhibited on the 8rd November that year 
to the Chester Archeological Society, by the late Mr. 
Ayrton. It seems to be of Britanno Roman origin, but I 
have only the drawing given to judge by, (here reproduced) 
I am totally ignorant of the present whereabouts of the 
original. It is said to be drawn of the exact size, and to have 
weighed 13 dwt.} 

Of lamps, as usual on the sites of Roman stations, there have occurred 
examples, but few of them entire, and still fewer have been preserved. The 
most interesting of this class of vessels, is a very small one in bronze, now 
preserved by Dr. Davis Colley, which is here given & 
of the actual size. The leaf handle is very elegantly [ 
worked, and the same style of ornamentation has 
been on the bottom of the vessel, but is not so 
plainly developed—or rather, by age, has been worn 
down. When first exhibited to the Chester 
Archeological Society, two other lamps, of the 
conventional form and size, were exhibited also. One 
of these was found in the N.W. angle of the City 


* See Isca Silurum, Pl. xxxii., Figs. 2, 4 and 6, Aquae Solis, Pl. L., Fig. 5, Wellbel ’s Ebur i Te 
2, ahd Buckman’s Corinium, Pl. xi: ioe i A ii pe acum, Pl. xvii., Fig. 
+The Rev. W. H. Massie (vol, vi. Journal Brit. Archeol. Assn., p. 156), states that in 1850 th 
found at Chester with other Roman remains “a bronze eagle about two a in length, very aia at cere es 
says it was “in Roman work; ” but where it is now preserved is unknown. p ۰ 


} Trans. Chester Archaeol. Soc., vol. i., Plate opposite p. 198, and p. 203. 
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Walls, with sepulchral remains, and is now in the Museum, having been 
presented by Dr. McEwen; the other was in the collection of the late Mr. 
Peacock.* Both of these are of terra cotta. Several others appear to have been 
found and taken away from the city in late years, amongst them one found near 
St. John’s Church, bearing the maker’s name, FORTIS. Hemingway tells us that 
another, of lead, was found on the site of new St. Bridget’s Church, which was 
given to Colonel Barnston,}+ but this appears now to be lost. Another of lead 
was found in December, 1828, when making a drain along the Grosvenor Road, 
which was in good preservation, though styled by the workmen “a leaden night 
cap,” and “sold for old lead.” { To judge by these expressions, it must have 
been of considerable size. 


Styli have occasionally been found. About 1789 one of bronze was found in 
St. Martin’s Ash. It had an “ornamented head,” and came into the possession 
eventually of Mr. John Lowe, goldsmith, whose name has before been mentioned 
as a collector of antiquities found in the city. Another, “of ivory, in an excellent 
“ state of preservation, about four inches in length, and about the thickness of a 
“ soose-quill,” was found “in Nun’s garden, near the Castle,” in making the 
previously named drain or deep sewer for the Grosvenor Road in 1828.§ 


Little has occurred in the shape of iron utensils, keys, knives, &c. An iron 
key was found with other Roman remains on the site of new St. Bridget’s 
Church, but no doubt an immense number of articles in this metal, have been 
allowed to pass unheeded in the course of excavations. A few keys, &c., remain 
still in the possession of local collectors, but their place and date of discovery 
is unknown, and it would be unsafe to class them as genuine remains of Roman 
Deva. 

A circular cake (or disc) of lead was found in April, 1885, on the side of the 
Roman road to Delamere Forest and Northwich, at Vicar’s Cross. It 
is 1% inch in diameter, } an inch in thickness, and weighs (about) half a 
pound,.and I should opine was either a sort of ticket, or used in playing a 
game like quoits. Its face, upon which is incised the numeral vun., and its 
back, are both flat. Numerous similar discs, though of pottery, have been found 
in various places in England, with Roman remains. || 


* These lamps are engraved in Trans. Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. ii., p. 408. + Hist. of Chester, vol. ii., p. 351. 
t Fennel’s Antiquarian Chronicle (quotation from Chester Courant, of Dec., 1828), May, 1883, p. 181. 
§ For a description of both of these styli, see Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan., 1829, p 70. 
|| See Corpus Inser. Latin, vii., No, 1,265, Archaeological Journal, vol. 33, pp. 262-3 and 366, Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
yol. iii., pp. 144 and 208. 
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A portion of a torques-like ornament, in bronze, was amongst the remains 
discovered in the excavations in the Deanery Field in 1884. It was 2 inches 
long by ł inch wide, but its exact use cannot be determined owing to its 
fragmentary condition. 

It seems singular that no steelyards have been found. Most: Ratiat stations 
of any size have yielded them. 

‘The next class of remains to be treated of are the cemeteries of Deva, and 
the memorials they have yielded; but as several inscribed tombstones have been 
found within the area of the castrum, having been brought there for building 
or other purposes, it will perhaps be better to first describe them. Indeed only 
one inscribed tombstone has been found in its original position. 

The first recorded inscription of this class, is named by Foote Gower (Addl. 
MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,338., Fo. 95) where he says :—‘‘ This sepulchral inscription 
“ was accidentally discovered about the year 1730, in preparing the foundations 
“ of a house on the north side of Watergate Street. It is upon a very firm and 
“ compact stone, which after various revolutions of fortune, is now in the 
‘ possession of the author of these pages.” At p. 111, there is a drawing of it, 


as follows :— 
D. M. 
AELIAE AGATHE 
CONIVGI BENE M E. 
RENTI FECIT^ P. ۸ ۲ 8۵ 


IN SP Cvs DIBE VEL IDR AVE Aap SSG AS) Ai AB} i 


FISTS لا‎ yo (AY و اس اه‎ IP Sadi 


The stone appears to be now lost, but the four last letters should, I think, 
undoubtedly read L.L.P.E., the expansion of the whole being D(iis) M(anibus) 
Aeliae Agath(a)je Conjugr bene merenti fecit P(wblius) Aelius Aug(usti) Lib(ertus) 
Hermes, sibi et suis et L(ibertis) L(ibertabus) P(osteris) E(orum), or translated 
—“ To the gods the shades,” (or “ To the divine shades ”), ۰ Publius Aelius 
Hermes, a freedman of the Augustus (or Emperor), for Aelia Agatha his well 
“ deserving wife, for himself, and his (family) for his freedmen and freedwomen 
“ (and) for their posterity has made (this).” It is the only inscription found in 
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Britain in which a master is recorded as erecting a tombstone in memory of his 
freed slaves and their children; and as it so much resembles many of those 
discovered in the columbaria at Rome, I have sometimes thought it might have 
been brought. from that city by an English savant of the seventeenth 
century, and then lost or mislaid at Chester. Foote Gower does not mention 
the nature of the stone upon which it was cut; but his statement that it was 
found “in preparing the foundations” of a house, seems to imply that it was 
deeply buried, and thus more likely to be a genuine Devan inscription. It has 
not yet been published, so far as the author’s knowledge extends. 

Again, in 1861, when a small portion of the churchyard on the south side of 
the Cathedral, (near its S.E. corner) was cut into, so as to make a passage and 
flight of steps from the new Corn Exchange to the City Walls, there was found 
the sculptured and inscribed tombstone of a female, 4 ft. 6 in. high and 1 foot 
10 in. broad, of the usual local stone. The 
inscription has suffered much from weather- 
ing, but can be partially read. What remains 
will be seen from the engraving. The upper 
part of the tombstone is occupied by the 
figure of a female recumbent upon a couch, 
in front of which is a small tripod table. In 
her right hand she holds some object, now 
too much worn to be distinguishable; her 
left arm leans upon the pillow. A high 
board, acting as a screen, is on the far side 
of the couch, above which the head of an 
attendant is visible. A bird upon a wreath 
; occupies the upper right hand corner; pos- 
mr A sibly another has been in the corresponding 

ith corner on the left side, which is broken off. 
The inscription reads :— 
D M 
(c?)ESONIE SEVERI 


/ ار 


| 


ANE.VIXIT ANN. 
XXXV. SEV...“ 


لب OD‏ مد یب تن RC Cel‏ 


ear Dee Chote tat eee CC 
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The inscription has consisted of at least seven lines (perhaps eight), but 
only five have preserved any portion of their lettering. Various readings have 
been given of it. Mr. C. Roach Smith rendered it— 

D M 
. PESONISES ERO 
Een NIS VIXIT AN 


9 رب اک‎ ee, OS lOO Ken a6 


but he does not give his expansion. He, however, means it to commemorate, 


as may be seen from his reading of the fourth line, some person who lived . . . 
years five months and . . days. Mr. Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., read the two 
first lines— 

D M 


FESONII MATER 
and translates it “To the divine shades of Fesonius, his mother” (erects this 
monument in memory of her son). 

Professor Hübner could only read— 

D M 

.ESONIE SEVERI 

NIE E E 
and expanded it as D(ws) M(anibus) Cesome Keverine (an) n (orum) . . . 

Having often examined the stone, and spent much time over it, I can 
vouch for the letters I have given. The first letter of the second line is the only 
doubtful one. It does not seem to be c as Hübner suggests, but there is 
probably a pick mark, made when the stone was found, which has interfered with 
the letter. In some lights it resembles s, in others p, in others ıs. And yeto 
seems almost the only letter that will suit in order to make sense. Assuming 
then that the letter is c, the reading of the inscription will commence D(iis) 
M(anibus) Cesonie Severiane Vixit Annos sægzv. Sev... .. . or translated, ‘‘ To 
the divine shades of Caesonia Severiana, she lived thirty-five years.” Sev. is 
the commencement of either Severianus or Severiana, and indicates that either 
the husband, or son, or daughter, of the deceased erected the stone. Dr. 
Hiibner, as will be seen, makes the cognomen of the defunct Severina, but the 
second stroke of the letter a is plainly visible before nz in the 8rd line, so that 
the cognomen was Severiana. As is frequently the case in inscriptions, E 
represents Æ at the termination of both nomen and cognomen. This stone after 
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having been for many years in the grounds of the Water Tower Museum, is now 
in the Museum of the Chester Archeological Society.* 

* In April, 1883, a portion of the inner face of the City Wall on the western 
side of the Northgate fell in, and the Corporation availed itself of the occasion 
to cut a new gateway through the wall (as before mentioned). During this 
operation many Roman sculptured stones found built into the wall were 
removed, amongst them a portion of what had been originally a handsome 
sepulchral monument. In its present state, as seen in the annexed engraving, 
it is 17} inches high, 21} inches broad, and 16 inches in thickness, but 
unfortunately we have only about one-fourth of it left. The stone has not only 


D. M. 
M . APRO 
M.E. FA 


The reading of the extant portion of the inscription is D(ws) M(anibus) M(arcus) 
ADIOS و اه‎ M(arci) Filius) F'a(bia) [tribu] ; the translation being— 
“ To the divine shades. Marcus Apronius....... the son of Marcus of the 
“ Fabian tribe.” The cognomen of the defunct would follow ra on the lost 
portion of the stone, unless we have it in ra, which might possibly be the 
commencement of some such name as Faciuis, but I think this unlikely, for these 
two lettersare in the normal position (after the father’s name) for the ۰ 
At the angles of this stone are Corinthian columns, returned on each face and 
fluted; between them on the left hand side depends a wreath tied to their 
summits with ribbons, of which the ends are left flowing. The letters of the 


* For references to this inscription see Collect. Antiqua, vol. vi., p. 34, and Pl. viii, Fig. 1.; Chester Archeological 
Society’s Transactions, vol. iii., p. 258, and Corpus Inscr. Latin, vol. vii., No, 175. 
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inscription are well cut, and 24 inches high. There is a leaf stop between the 
D and x in the first line, and triangular ones between the other words.* 

There is also preserved in the Museum of the Chester Archeological Society 
a much battered fragment of a Roman tombstone found at Chester, but whether 
inside, or outside the walls, is not known. The accompanying engraving will 
shew its character, the letters being rude. It has probably been used as a 


NS: ۷ 
VL . ۲ 
ND. HE 


۱ 1 
| 


fe سا‎ 
building stone. Of the word of which vs in the first line forms the termination, 
it would be useless to speculate. The remainder I would expand as Cu(rante) 
(J)ul(io) Secund(c) He(rede)—“ By the care of Julius Secundus (his) heir.+ ” 
This stone may possibly be the same as that referred to by Mr. C. Roach Smith 
(Journal Brit. Arche@ol. Assn., vol. v., p. 214), thus :—‘‘ During some repairs in 
“the side wall contiguous to the Roman arch,” (he speaks thus of the arch in 
the Castle) ‘‘a fragment of a Roman sepulchral monument was taken out of the 
“masonry in which it had been worked up. It was exhibited in the temporary 
“museum, but the few remaining letters revealed no more than the fact that 
“the heirs of some person had executed the monument to his memory.” Mr. 
Smith does not mention the size of the stone, but the one in the Museum is 
14 inches by 14, and 6} inches thick. 

Before the enlargement of the castrwm, portions of the space, afterwards 
enclosed, seem to have been used as cemeteries, which would then, as was always 
the case, be extra mural. Within the N.W. angle of the existing City Walls, 
there is a large field formerly bearing the name of “The Barrow Field” and “ Lady 
Barrow’s Hey,” but at present, from its proximity to the Infirmary, known as 
the “Infirmary Field.” On the 3rd June, 1858, workmen were employed in 
making a temporary siding from the Chester and Holyhead Railway into this 


* See Academy, May 5, 1883, and Archeological Journal, vol. xli., p. 175. 
t See Archeological Journal, vol. xxxy., pp. 73 and 77, also vol. xli., p. 188; Ephemeris Epigraphica, vol. iii., p. 199. 
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field, for the purpose of affording accommodation for machinists and other 
exhibitors at the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, then about to be 
held on the Roodeye, and it was necessary to cut some depth into the soil. At 
about four feet deep a number of tile tombs were discovered, similar to those 
found at York* and at other places, each tomb consisting of two rows of large 
roofing tiles (or tegulae) laid on edge and reclining towards each other, the ends 
closed with similar tiles, and the apex being covered with a line of tiles 
resembling somewhat our modern ridge tiles. Some of these graves contained 
the skeleton entire, others merely the cremated ashes of the body, placed in an 
urn. ‘In one grave, which was of small size, having only three tegulae on each 
side, the skeleton of a young girl was found, accompanied by a small terra cotta 
lamp, no doubt lighted when placed in the tomb, and two vessels of ordinary 
pottery, in one of which was a second brass coin of Domitian, with the reverse 
of MONETA AVGVSTI. It is said that a large iron nail was also found. The coin 
would as usual be placed in the tomb to pay the ferryman Charon, for the 
passage over the river Styx. But the most interesting feature of the interment 
was that on each side of the skull, immediately beneath where the ear had been, 
was found a small gold ear-ring. These ornaments were each set with a greenish 
stone which has been described as an emerald, but which seems very opaque and 
not in the least translucent, so I infer the idea that it is an emerald is erroneous, 
unless nearly eighteen centuries of contact with the soil, 
i) (solid clay) in which it was found, have decomposed it to 
some extent. The annexed engraving represents these 
ear-rings, which are drawn their actual size. 

In 1831 there was found about a mile from York, in 
E Gravel Pit, on the side of a Roman road, a stone Roman sarcophagus, 
containing the body of a lady, which had been wrapped in cloth and covered with 
lime. Besides various bracelets, rings, and necklaces of bronze, jet, &c., there 
was found, in the same position as in the Chester interment, a pair of gold 
ear-rings, but they do not appear to have been set with stones.{ Another gold 
ear-ring is preserved in the York Museum, found in a sarcophagus at “ The 
Mount,” just outside that city. It has been set with a stone, which has, 
however, fallen out. 

It is possible, and I think probable, from the fact of the coin found being of 
Domitian, that the Chester interment was of early date, perhaps coeval with, 


* See Wellbeloved’s Eburacum p. 104 and Pl. xi., Figs. 1 and 2. 
t See Chester Chronicle, June 5, 1858 ; Journal of Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. iii., pp. 17, 28, and 261-2. 
t Gent. Mag., Nov., 1831, p. 456; Wellbeloved’s Eburacum, p. 108. 
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or not much later than the reign of that emperor; but as the early imperial 
coins were in use for centuries after they were issued, the criterion is not 
altogether a safe one. In an adjoining tomb another lamp was found, which 
bore traces of gilding. It is evident that this field is full of Roman graves. 
Another interment within the walls, was discovered in 1848, in making 
a drain at the back of a house in Northgate Street, 
between Abbey Square and Abbey Green, when at eight 
feet beneath the surface, the rock was reached, and a 
small circular cavity was found, 18 inches in diameter, 
hewn in it, to receive a vase of grayish black pottery, 
7 inches in height, and containing burnt bones, &c., 
which is here engraved. The urn, broken by the spade 
= of the excavator, was afterwards put together, and is now 
in ine possession of Mr. F. Potts.* When found it was covered by a stone slab. t 


A few years subsequently, two urns filled with burnt bones were found closely 
adjoining, and on the very edge of the Dean’s Field, one of which came inta the 
possession of Mr. Shrubsole. 

Proceeding southwards from the Infirmary Field, there was found in 1865 
on the escarpment of the rock just outside the City walls, at the south-eastern 
“end of the present Dee Stands,” about a foot below the surface, another tiled 
tomb, with the skeleton entire, and with it were two silver denarii, one of Otho, 
the other of Nerva, which came into the possession of Mr. F. Potts, by whom 
they are now preserved.{ Beyond the fact that the interment could not be 
earlier than the date of the latest coin (and Nerva died, after reigning less than 
two years, in A.D. 98), we can learn little from the discovery. 


This bank, overlooking the present Roodeye, and former estuary, was probably 
a favorite site for sepulture among the earlier inhabitants of Deva, for in 1874 
another and more interesting discovery was made. On June 12th in that year, 
during the works for making an intercepting sewer, which runs near the foot of 
the walls, along the whole length of the Roodeye, the workmen came upon, 
between the second and third buttress of the walls (counting from the Grosvenor 
Bridge), about forty feet west of them, and about six feet within the onter ring 
of the posts marking the horse track during races, a Roman grave. It was cut 
* Journal of Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. iii., pp. 28’and 260, and Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. i., p. 83. 


+ A similar interment occurred at Manchester—see Roman Lancashire, p. 120. 
t Journal of Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. iii., p. 250, and information from Mr. Potts. 
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through at right angles and contained two skeletons, the skulls of which, placed 
to the west, were in fair preservation. One was considerably larger than the 
other. The feet (or eastern) portion of the grave, was not disturbed, but the 
section proved the latter to be about 2} feet wide, and nearly 6 feet deep. With 
the bodies were found a second brass coin of Domitian, in poor condition, and a 
massive gold ring; but the latter was appropriated by one of the workmen, who 
left Chester with it in his possession, the next day. Above the head of the grave 
was found a large slab of red sandstone, 4 feet high, 28 inches broad, and 7 inches 
thick. It was still in a semi-upright position, and had evidently slipped 
down from the bank above, at some distant period, when a fall of earth 
0 had occurred from the effects of undermining 
by the water of the river, the grave being beyond 
the southern fosse. It is said that the top of 
the stone was nearly three feet from the present 
surface of the Roodeye. On its face is sculptured 
a scene somewhat resembling that on the tomb- 
stone of Caesonia Severiana, and beneath is an 
inscription. Both the stone and its inscription* 
will be best judged of by the annexed woodcut. 
The figure of an adult is sculptured as recum- 
| bent upon a couch, with a child leaning upon 
| him. In front is a tripod table with something 
resembling a lamp upon it, and an amphora or 
| wine jar beyond. The inscription is :— 


TDN M. 
FL . CALLIMOR 
PHI . VIX ۰ ANI . XXXXII 
ET SERAPIONI . VIX 
ANN ن الا‎ ME WAL 5 THESA 
EVS . FRATRI ET FILIO 
FE. Û. 


i.e. D(iis) M(anibus) Fl(avii) Callimorphi via(at) an(n)i(s) cxxarr, et 0 
via(it) anntis) iii m(ensibus) vi. Thesaeus fratri et filio f(aciendum) ¢(uravit). 
« To the divine shades of Flavius Callimorphus, who lived forty-two years, and of 


* See Transactions Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol xxviii., p. 72, Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. v. (4th series) 
p. 960, Ephemeris Epigraphica, vol. iii., ۰ 120. ۲ 
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“ Serapion, who lived three years and six months. Thesaeus to (his) brother 
“ and son, caused this to be made.” The skeletons found, were no doubt those 
of Callimorphus and Serapion, and from the coin being of Domitian, like that 
with the interment in the Infirmary Field, we may assume, especially as a coin 
of his successor Nerva was found in the other Roodeye tomb, that all these 
interments took place some time before Hadrian’s visit to Chester. Dr. Hübner 
expresses a doubt as to whether Thesaeus is the correct reading of the name of 
the person who erected the stone. He suggests that it might be Thesalus (for 
Thessalus), or Theseus. The reading is, however, plain, and Dr. Hübner will 
find the name is not unique. In an inscription found at Amsoldingen near 
Thun, in Switzerland, an Otacilius Thesaeus commemorates his deceased wife, 
eighteen years of age. (See Mommsen’s Inser. Confed. Helv. Lat., No. 213.) 
There are probably other examples of the name, but this is the only one I can 
call to mind at present. This Roodeye stone is also in the Chester Society’s 
Museum. It will be noticed that the last stroke of the x in the third line is 
prolonged upwards beyond the rest of the letter. It is in order to form an1 
ligulate with the x. 

Numerous other interments seem to have taken place within this island. On 
the 6th November, 1832, workmen ‘“‘ employed in excavating the new road to 
the Little Roodeye through the City Walls” (evidently at Grosvenor Bridge), are 
said to have found coins and earthenware vessels, one of which is described as 
“ a lachrymatory of fine red earthenware.” * The late Mr. J. Peacock is said to 
have had a vase in his possession found in 1853, on the site of the New Savings 
Bank.t 

But it was on the sides of the Roman road leading southwards, through 
Handbridge, and Eccleston, that the chief cemetery of Deva appears to have been 
situated. Though comparatively little, considering the size of the castrum and 
the long period it was occupied, has been found, owing no doubt to the locality 
having been the scene of many conflicts with the Welsh, when any tombstones 
or other memorials above ground, could hardly escape destruction, still sufficient 
has occurred to prove that the number of interments must have been originally 
considerable. The Welsh name of Handbridge,- Treboeth, “the burnt town,” 
is sufficient to shew that for ages it has been considered a destroyed site, and 
consequently that, unless some depth beneath the soil, it would be useless to 
look for anything of much interest occurring. Stukeley styles Handbridge 
“ Henbury.” (Itin. Curios., ii., p. 32.) 

* Chester Courant, Nov. 13, 1832. t Archeol Camb., 3rd Series, vol. iv., p. 464 (1858). 
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In 1818, several vases and lamps, and a demi-figure habited in a sacerdotal costume, were found 
in Netherlegh,” (on the line of the above road) “ within the city liberties, near the line of the Watling 
Street, in sinking a cellar at the residence of Sir John Cotgreave. The vases were of red clay and 
arranged in cells, a little below the surface, each cell containing four or six vases. Some of them 
contained ashes, and in others the lamps (which were of white hard clay) were deposited. One 
alone was got up unbroken, which was presented to Earl Grosvenor.” * 


Many fragments were presented by Sir John Cotgreave to Mr. W. M. 
Henderson, of the Castle, which in 1843 were in the Water Tower Museum. 
By Hemingway’s time some further discoveries, of a similar nature, had been 
made. 

Again, about 1848 at Primrose Hill, on the line of this road, ‘‘ a considerable 
deposit of sepulchral urns” was discovered, some of which became the property 
of Mr. Johnson, of Eccleston, and a short time previously at Netherlegh, and 
about twenty yards distant from the road, was found the figure of a lion, 
represented in the engraving below. It is two feet seven inches in length, and 
nineteen inches in height, cut in red sandstone, and has no doubt ornamented 
some large and costly tomb, probably of a Mithraist. On tombstones of 
members of this cult, the lion frequently occurs, as those who had reached the 
fourth grade were styled 
Leones. This sculpture is 
now in the Chester Society’s 
Museum, but appears to have 
been unfinished, the legs not 
being developed. 

. In 1852, numerous villas 
were built on the side of this 
road (now called the Eaton 
road), between Netherlegh 
House and the Handbridge 
Maypole, when many sep- 
- = ulchral remains were found. 
Vases and urns containing ashes and burnt bones, with coins, were plentiful. 
The latter ranged from Vespasian to Constantine the Great.{ A portion of a 
monumental stone which had been somewhat similar to those of Severiana and 
Callimorphus was also brought to light, Unfortunately it was only the much 
worn and battered upper half, the inscribed part being lost. It has, however, 


*Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, vol.i., p. 295 ; Hemingway’s Chester, vol. ii., p. 352, and Cuitt’s History of Chester (1815), p. 331. 
1 Journal of Brit. Archeol. Association, vol. v., p. 228. t Chester Archeol. Soc.’s Trans., vol i., pp. 425 and 460. 
DD 
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as may be seen from the engraving, represented the deceased lying upon a couch, 
whilst the angles of the pedimented head 
have been ornamented with busts, a style of 
which there are other examples on the 
Continent.* This monument. like most of 
the others is of the local red ۰ sandstone, 
which accounts for its being so much worn. 
In its present state, it measures 20 inches 
in height, 2 feet in width, and is 7 inches thick, 
pea During the same excavations there was 
also found a remarkable leaden ossuarium (full of ashes and burnt bones) of cylin- 
drical shape, as seen in the annexed woodcut. It is 16 inches in height, and has a 
diameter of 8 inches. It was presented by the owner of the site, Mr. John Jones, 
to the Chester Archeological Society, and is now in their Museum. Unfortunately 
it is not inscribed, so that we are in ignorance whose ashes were contained within it. 
This mode of interment is very rare. Few instances of it have been, so far, 
recorded as found on the Continent, and in England there is only one example, 
with a portion of another, both found at York; but on the most entire of 


۳ 
۱ ii ۱ i 


f 


FOUND AT CHESTER. FOUND AT YORK. 


* The Rev. W. H. Massie, Trans. Chester Archæol. Soc., vol. i. p. 460, engraves from Memori 7 
۸ 9 ۰ ۸ ۰ ۰ . 1l. P. 9 ri 8 1 is 
stone of Ulpius Angulatus, now in the Tivoli Museum, which is sculptured in this style. o و‎ ca 
f Ibid., vol. iii., p. 255; and Collect, Antig., vol. vii., p. 201, 
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these there is an inscription, from which we know that it contained the calcined 
remains of Ulpia Felicissirna, and was placed where it was found, by her parents. 
This relic is 15 inches in height and 10 inches in diameter. 

Since writing the above, recent discoveries (1885) have revealed the fact that 
the cemetery at Handbridge came fully 150 yards nearer to the ford of the river, 
than was previously known. The Duke of Westminster is erecting a church on 
the summit of the hill in Handbridge, a few yards on the right of the Roman 
street, in taking out the foundations for which, many fragments of pottery were 
found, and two 3rd brass coins one of Constantine, the other of Valens. In cutting 
a drain from the east end of the church, to the sewer in the main road, about seven 
interments were found, at intervals of two or three yards. They were generally a 
large hole formed in the clay, filled with half burnt bones; in one a black cinerary 
urn was found, and cut through by the workman, and in others some fine 
fragments of Samian ware, one nearly an entire vessel. The burials were five 
feet from the surface. 

Closely adjoining to Handbridge, there was found in the year 1852, in 
Queen’s Park, “a little below the surface of the present road into the Park 
from Handbridge, and not far from the gate leading to Chivas’s Nursery,” a 
Roman stone coffin or cist, containing a leaden one.* The former measured 
only 47 inches by 24 inches outside, and 42 inches by 14 inside. The dimensions 
of the leaden coffin are not preserved, and it is believed to be lost, but the stone 
one is, or was recently, preserved in the garden of a house in Queen’s Park. A 
skull and portions of a skeleton were found within, no doubt those of a child 
from the dimensions of the cist, though no record has been given of their size. 
Two food vessels were also found, one at the head and the other at the foot of 
the stone coffin, exteriorly. One wasa large black vessel, apparently of Upchurch 
ware, 7 inches in height, and resembling that in Akerman’s Archeological Index, 
Pl. x., Fig. 23, the other which was 3% inches in height, was of pale red coarse 
pottery. When found both were broken, but were put together and preserved 
by Mr. F. Potts. A strong slab covered the cist. 

By the side of Foregate, or (to use its old name) Forest Street, and its 
continuation, interments have also been discovered. Hemingway says that in 
sinking a cellar at the S.E. end of Seller Street a lachrymatory (?) of cream 
coloured clay, six inches high, was found, with several brass coins of Vespasian, 
in 1817, also that a smaller lachrymatory, four inches high, of red clay, was 
brought to light in 1826 in Foregate Street. He adds that an urn of red clay 


* Trans. Chester Archaeol. Soc., vol. i., pp. 424-5. 
a 
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(apparently containing burnt bones) was found at the beginning of the century 
in a field at Boughton, near the junction of the Roman roads to Mediolanum 
and Mancunium.* Near this spot many similar discoveries have since occurred, 
the latest recorded being 
in 1870 at the Cherry Or- 
chard sandhole, -when four 
vases, described by,and now 
in the possession of, Mr. 
T. Hughes, F.S.A., were 
found. The engravings 
represent two of these. 
No. 1 is of ordinary light 
red clay, but of graceful 
form. Another of lght 
straw-coloured pottery is 
of the same shape, but has 
no handle. No. 2 is of the dark penne ware, and the remaining one, of the 


same ware, is like it in shape. 

I have also been informed that sepulchral urns containing ashes, &c., have 
been found on the sides of the Roman roads leading northwards from Chester, 
especially near Abbot’s Grange and the vicinity of the Diocesan Training College, 
but I have no definite particulars of these “finds. 

The fictile remains found at Deva are chiefly confined to the ordinary 
kinds of pottery occurring on all Roman sites, but there are a few 
exceptions. In Mr. Potts’ possession there is the lower half of a small statuette 
of a female, evidently Venus, found at St. Mary’s Hill. It is composed of “fine 
white clay, formed in two moulds, and the moieties united together and placed 
on a pedestal.” It resembles, in design, a statuette of the same goddess found 
at Richborough.} Similar small figures have been found in London,§ and in 
considerable numbers at Moulins, i 

There are also considerable varieties of the antefix, though most of them 
bear the stamp of the Twentieth Legion. In these, Chester is richer than either 
York, or Caerleon. At the former place, Mr. Wellbeloved only engraves one 
example (though others have since been found); whilst at Caerleon, Mr. Lee 


* Hemingway’s Chester, vol. ii., p. 353. t Trans. Chester Archaeol. Soc., vol. iii. ., P. 264, 


} Antiquities of Richborough, &., p. 71. § See Roman London, p. 10 
this particular statuette, Archaeol. Journal, vol, xix., p. 186. 1 e ی‎ ee SOE Pe ae 
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engraves two, and two fragments.* Three of the Chester examples I here 
engrave :— 4 


a (il 
اس‎ 
WS WN 


5 eS 
SS 


N 


iii 


No.1, now in the Chester Archeological 


Museum, is, in its present state, 7} inches 
high by 6 inches in width.+ It repre- 
sents the wild boar, the symbol of the 
Twentieth Legion, apparently transfixed 
by a standard. Other varieties of this 
type are in the collection of Mr. F. Potts. 
No. 2 is in the collection of Mr. Shrub- 

sole, and whilst it shews the wild boar,‏ تسد 
the standard is omitted, but a human bust is placed over the abbreviation of‏ 
the title of the legion. It is similar in dimensions to the former. No. 3 is of‏ 
another type, and is engraved by Mr. C. Roach Smith, according to whom, it‏ 
was found in Commonhall Street in 1848. Its height was 7% inches, its width‏ 
inches.| The antefix was used as a sort of gable to cover the unsightly‏ +5 
termination of the row of ridge tiles at the apex of the roof of a house. Nos. 2‏ 
and 3 shew the mode by which it was affixed to the roof.‏ 
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* Isca, Silurum, Pl. xxi., Figs. 1, 2, 8, 4. 


+ It is engraved in Chester Archaeological Soc.’s Trans., vol. i p: 26. t Journal Brit. Archæological Assoc., 
vol. v., p. 231. 
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The fine red ware, styled “ Samian,” has been found at Chester, both plain 
and embossed, as plentifully as at other Roman stations ; but as usual, chiefly 
in a very fragmentary state. Most of the antiquarian collectors of the 
neighbourhood, possess a number of broken vessels. As specimens of those 
found, the two imperfect bowls here engraved, seem to well represent this class 
of embossed ware. 


They are both in the Chester Archeological Society’s Museum. No. 1 is 
62 inches in diameter, and 3 inches high; No. 2 is 6} inches in diameter and 23 
inches in height. The upper circle of ornamentation in both, is the well-known 
festoon and tassel pattern, though of a different type in each. No. 2 has also a 
scroll and leaf pattern divided into compartments; whilstin No. 1 we have 
apparently leopards in each compartment. The plain variety of this ware is 
very plentiful, in fragments. This is also the case with amphorae, of which 
many pieces have been found, but so far no perfect specimen seems to have been 
noticed. The excavations in the Dean’s Field, as before said, yielded fragments 
of every sort of pottery. 

Of mortaria the finest specimen is in the possession of Mr. Shrubsole, and is 
here represented. It bears upon its lip the letters 010۲۰, probably part of some such 
name as Doinus. It is (externally) 
of pale stone colour, and has none 
of the usual quartz particles, 
the material being sufficiently 
 ovitty.”’ It is 11 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, and 4 
inches high. A fragment of one 
in cream coloured ware besides 
others (fragmentary), in red 


pottery, were found in the Dean’s Field. Of ordinary red ware, a very fine two- 
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handled vessel, capable of holding about a quart, was dug up 8} feet beneath the 
surface, when forming a sewer in Commonhall Street, on Sth August, 1833. It 
had no spout, and with the exception of two or three small pieces chipped from 
it, was entire. Its occurrence on this site and at such a depth is peculiar, as it 
does not seem to have been sepulchral.* It was formerly, if not now, in’ the 
Water Tower Museum. 

In 1874, when making the intercepting sewer along the Roodeye, there was 
found about 40 feet outside the Water Gate, a large heap of Roman inscribed 
and plain tiles, pottery, &c. Amongst them 
was the antefix (No. 2) before described, 
and two remarkable two-handled vases, 
both in the possession of Mr. Shrubsole. 
The largest of these, represented here, is 
9 inches high, 7 inches in diameter at the 
centre, and of ordinary red ware. It is, I (€ er ae : 
believe, the sole example found in Chester in A a “AP À 
which the handles are level with the mouth. SX === as 

The other one much resembles this in ۲ 5 
shape, but the handles join the neck a short 
distance beneath the lips, which hang over. 
It is too, of a somewhat different ware, the 
outside being of a whitish grey, but reddened 
beneath the surface. It is 84 inches high, 
and 6 inches in diameter at the centre. 

The chief specimens of the dark Upchurch ware are funereal, and plain, 
with the exception of a zig-zag ornament on 
afew. Of one of these I have given an en- 
graving, amongst the sepulchral remains. : 
Numerous fragments of such have been found, 
whilst the Castor grey ware with its raised 
“slip” ornaments is very sparsely represented; 
but there are some mutilated specimens of 
red ware with white “slip” ornaments. 
A very interesting specimen, here engraved, 
exists in the Museum, of light coloured, 
pinky yellow, “frilled,” ware. Some other 


fragments of this ware occurred in the 
* Liverpool Mercury, Aug. 23, 1883, p. 270, and Parry’s Chester Guide (2nd edit., 1843), p. 109, 
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excavations in the Dean’s Field. The present example is 4‡ inches in height, 
and 64 inches in diameter. Similar vessels or vases have been found at York * 
and elsewhere. 

Portions of flower vases, and of large jars (distinct from amphorae) of a buff 
coloured ware, were among the products of the excavations in the Dean’s Field. 

When making the sewer in the Grosvenor Road, in 1828, there was said to 
have been found “a piece of red Roman pottery, being the half of a female face, 
most beautifully delineated in relief.”+ What this may have been it is now 
difficult to say; possibly it was the front of one of those interesting vessels, in 
the form of the human face, of which we find examples at Colchester, Lincoln, 
York, Burgh Castle, &c. | 

The number of potters’ marks is considerable, and such as were legible are 
embodied in the following list. 

On the handles of amphorae, Pc HO., PASSERAR., and FscIMNANNI. The two first 
are in the Chester Museum, the third is in Mr. Shrubsole’s possession. In this 
last the a is ligulate with the second n. The name appears to occur on an 


P . SCIM 
NIANI 


On a lamp found near St. John’s Church, as before said, was the stamp 
FORTIS. ‘This is a well known lamp makevr’s mark. 


amphora at York as 


۱ 1 MARINVS OE ۱ 
On the rim of a mortarium ere | This is in the Museum. There is also 
on the rim of the mortariwm in Mr. Shrubsole’s possession, as before stated, 


DOINV. 
On the bottoms of bowls of ‘‘Samian” ware preserved in the Museum, the 
following names occur :— 


ALBINVS DAGODVBNVS . REGINV.. 

ANAIL DECVMNI.M. RVFIN . 

OF . APRO DRAVCI. M. SANCIRO 

ATILLYS ESCVS . SECVNDI 

BELINICCI ۰ M . FAOVII OF . SEVER 

BELINOI . M . FRONTI (2) O . SEVER (2) 

BITVRIX . F (2) OFIORII SINTVRV 1 

BVRDON MACRINVS SVLPICI 

OF . CALVI MATE (hen VARIVS 

CINTVS .M. PASSENI . M F. VIRIL 

COCVR . OF OF . PASSEN VITA . 

CONDII . PATH مر‎ . RMNICI 

CRESI.M. ۳۳180131 ۰ M . ‘<. MISO 
PYGNI ۰ M ۰ (2) os charg ered ee Ble 

* Wellbeloved’s Eburacum, Pl. xv., Figs. 5 and 6. t Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1829, p. 70. 


t See references to these in Roman Lancashire, p. 186 
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Of these, it may be said, that they are nearly all well-known marks. The second 
example of the name ۲802۲۲۲ . ig reversed. The name that is given as oFIORI 
may possibly be o . FLoRu imperfectly struck. In or. PASSEN the two s’s are 
reversed. One example of PVGXI . is stamped as pvont. The name given as 
SANCIRO may be savcrro, as the second and third letters are ligulate, resembling 
-an N with a horizontal line between the first and second strokes. In the 
second example of o . SEVER, instead of و‎ the letter is a ۰ 

Lysons (Magna Britannia, vol. ii., p. 431) says that “on different fragments” 
of pottery “found at the Castle in the year 1789, in the possession of the Rev. 
Thomas Crane, are stamped the following inscriptions.” He then gives Nos. 
1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 18, a variation of 17 with the s’s laid flat, thus, 1ص 6۲ ص ظ‎ ۰ m ., No. 
27 as ۳۳۵2۲ ۰ M ., No. 32 in an apparently different form as SEY ...., No. 36 as 
VARIVS . F . and adds apparently a fragment, 1۰ -I- . OFFIC. 

Dr. Stukeley (Iter Boreale, p. 33), says that he saw in the possession of Mr. 
Prescot at Chester, Samian ware stamped macrinv., and CARAIEDOFF. ‘The last 
name seems to occur at York as CARATEDO . FE, 2.6. Caratedo Fe(cit). 

On “Samian” ware in Mr. Shrubsole’s possession are the stamps OF. ABALI 
and povicvs. Both are well known. 

On the portion of the side of a vessel in the Museum are stamped some letters 
which apparently read anascaa—the last letter may be part of an x, and the word 
ABASCANTVS may be intended. 

It should be observed, with regard to these marks, that where 0۲ or 0, precede 
or follow, the name, those letters mean officina or workshop—e.g., OF. SEVER stands 
for Of(ficina) Sever(2) “from the workshop of Severus.” In like manner m. after 
the name, stands for M(anu), as pvent.m. “by the hand of Pugnus,” whilst r., 
stands for F(ecit), as VARIYS . F “ Varius has made (this).” 

On the fragment of a large amphora, found near St. John’s Church, in a heap 
of rubbish, by Mr. F. Potts, and now in the Museum, there is scratched in 


grafiti characters— 
CELERIC. 


The annexed woodcut will show the form 
of the letters, which are rude. The name has 
probably been Celericus. It has a decidedly 
Saxon sound. ۱ 

Whilst writing this work there have been ۴ 
found during excavations at Handbridge, two 
other stamps. The first, on the handle of a 
1۳۲. MELISS. ون‎ with 

MELISSE. 
sundry variations has occurred in London, EE 


large amphora is 
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York, Silchester, Chesterford, South Shields, &c. The other, on a fragment of 
“Samian” ware is, or . Gar .Ivı., which mark also has been found in London, 
but in both instances it is probable that the last 1 has been imperfectly stamped 
and should be r, reading Officina) Gaili) Jul). 
Another mark was found on the “shoulder of an amphora,” in 1872, near 
St. John’s Church, and was— 
۱۸0۷۲۲۲۵ << 


The first part of the m was wanting. Dr. Hübner (C.I.L. vii., 1332, No. 2), reads 
itas . . . moves. Asin many other instances, the two ıs probably stand for E. 
There is a most remarkable absence of Roman glass at Deva. Though York 
has not, in comparison with its size and importance, yielded much, it is far ahead 
of Chester. Fragments of vessels, but very small, occur plentifully in almost 
every excavation made in the city; but complete vessels, or even half complete 
ones, cannot be met with. There are a few unguentaria, &c., in the Museum, 
but it is believed they came from the Continent, or other parts of England. At 
least, such is the report of the Curator. In the recent excavations in the 
Dean’s Field, several small iridescent fragments were found, and part of the 
base of a square bottle of light green glass, such as are often found in graves, con- 
taining burnt bones, &c. The neck of a small vessel in ribbed glass, believed to be 
part of an wnguentarwm, and half of a bead of bluish-green glass, similar to some 
I have described in Roman Lancashire, were also brought to light. Many frag- 
ments have since been found in the excavations at Handbridge, on the site of the 
new church ; but there is altogether (unless hidden in private collections, and con- 
sequently unknown), no glass vessel or fragment which needs representation. 

A very large number of Roman coins have from time to time been found in 
Chester. It would be impossible to detail the whole of them, but there are four 
collections of some size with which I am acquainted—that belonging to the 
Chester Archeological Society, that belonging to the Corporation of Chester (now 
in the Town Hall, but formerly in the Water Tower Museum), that of Mr. 
Frederick Potts, and that of Mr. G. W. Shrubsole. These I will describe, as it 
is advisable to do so. Mr. Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., has a large number, but his 
recent long and severe illness has prevented access to them, especially as they 
have not been kept en masse. There are no doubt many other collectors, on a 
smaller scale, in the city and its neighbourhood, and large numbers of coins found 
there, have been dispersed over the kingdom; but we may gather from those 
described, much valuable information as to the monetary circulation in Deva 
eighteen centuries since. The coins in the Chester Archaeological Society’s 
Museum are as follows, and they are with one exception all of the Imperial series, 
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REVERSES, 
Obv. Bare head of Octavius tor. CAESAR. IMP. PONT. III. VIR. 


R.P.C. Rev. Bare head of Antony tor. M. ANT. IM. AVG. III. 
VIR. REO sts 

Obv. DIVVS AVGVSTYS. Rev. 
the exergue PROVIDENT. 

Rev., almost obliterated. A standing figure between S. C. 

S.C in centre. Around it GERMANICVS. PON. M. TR. POT. C. 
CAES T k eun 

SIGNIS. RECEP. DEVICTIS. GERM. Soldier holding a standard. In 
exergue 8. C. 

TI. CLAVDIVS. CAESAR. AVG. P.M. TR. P. IMP. A female standing. 

PONTIF. MAX..... XXVII. In field 8. 6. 

MAXIM. PONTIF. 

Rev, obliterated with the exception of S. C. and a seated female. 

Minerva to r. galeated and with shield. In field S. C. 

PONTIF. MAX. TR. POT. M. P.P.P. Standing figure to r. S. C. in field. 

PON. MAX. TR. P. COS. VI. 

TR. P. COS.. . PONT. MAX. A caduceus. 

PROVI. . PONT. TR. P. 11, COS. II. 

Rev. obliterated. 

IVDAHA CAPTA. Female tor., at foot of a palm tree, standing figure 
behind. In exergue S. C. 

AEQVITAS. AVGYST. Equity standing. In field, S. C. 

PAX. AVG. Peace standing tol. In field, S. C. 

IMP. XVI. COS. XY. CENS. ۰ 

IMP. XX. COS. XV. CENS. P.P.P. 

IOVI VICTORI. Jupiter sitting to ۰ 

FIDES PVBLICAE. Figure standing to l. 

MONETA AVGYSTI. 

VIRTVTI. AVGVSTI. 
the letters S. C. 

Legend obliterated. Standing figure to ۰ 

LIBERTAS PYBLICA. Female figure to ۰ 
Do. do. do. 

NEPTVNO CIRCENS ... TITVT. Neptune standing to the r., his 
left hand grasping 
a trident, behind 
him a river god, 
the Tiber. This 
coin, which is here 
engraved, is of the 


An altar between the letters S.C.; in 


In exergue, 8. ©. 
S. C. in field. 


Female with spear and helmet standing between 


S. C. in field. 
S. C. in field. 


greatest rarity. 
Mr. Roach Smith 
in his Illustrations of Roman London, describes an example of it 
found in the Thames (pp. 157 and 165), Eckhel (Doct. Num. Vet., 
Tome vi., p. 406), and Mr. Ashby, in the Archæologia, vol. iii., also 
describe similar examples. It was struck on the occasion of some 
extraordinary patronage conferred by the emperor on the Circensian 
games. The last word has probably been (CONS)TITVT, 
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39 


33 


99 
1st brass 
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GERMANICVS 
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NERVA 
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Roman Cheshire. 


Standing figure with pointed spear to l. In field, VIRT. AVG., and 
S.C. Legend obliterated except .... COS. 

TR. POT. COS. IIII. P.P. Seated figure tol. B.C. in field. 

TR. POT. COS. II. Seated figure tol. In exergue 8S. C. 

Rev. illegible. 

Legend illegible. Captive seated tol. before a trophy of arms. ۰ C. 


in field. ۱ 

SENATVS POPVLVSQVE ROMAE. A winged Victory to r, S.C. in 
field. z 

S. P. Q. R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. Female with cornucopia tol. ۶۰ C. 
in field. 

TR. P. VII. IMP. 1111, COS. V. P.P. Figure standing tol. 8. C. in 
field, 


PIETAS. AVG. Piety standing. 

Legend obliterated. A reclining river god. In exergue ٩۰ C. 

Rev. obliterated. 

ADVENTVS. AVG. AFRICAE. The emperor standing to l. with his 
hand in that of a seated female. 

Legend illegible. 
Do. do. 
ss Cr 

A. Pegasus. COS. III. 

HISPANIA. Semi recumbent female to l., with Olive branch in r. hand. 
8. C. in field. 

COS. III. Female standing tor. S.C. in field. 

VESTA. Vesta seated tol. In exergue 8. C. 

CLEMENTIA. AVG. Clemency standing. 

Rev. obliterated. 

eV LOLORL. 

Rev. obliterated. 

AETERNITAS. Eternity standing tol. S. C. in field. 

Probably the same, but only a female standing figure, visible. 
field. 

SALYS. AVG. COS. III. Salus standing tol. S.C. in field. 

CONCORD. AVGYSTOR. TR. P. XV. Aurelius and Verus joining 
hands. In field S. ©. 

IMP. VI. COS. III. Victory to r., attaching a shield to a tree on which 


S. C. in exergue. 
Standing figure with cornucopia. S. C. 


Seated figure to l. In exergue FORT.RED. In 0 


Figure standing to r. In field S. C. 


8. C. in 


is a B. 0, in field. 

TR. P. VITII. COS. Female standing; spear in l. hand, shield at feet. 
S. C. in field. Some object in r. hand. 

SALVS AVGVSTI. Salus seated to l. In exergue S. C. 

SAECVLI . FELICIT. Figure seated in an alcove. 

AETERNITAS. An altar with a bird at the foot. 

The crescent moon and five stars. 


Legend obliterated. Standing female. S. 0, in field. 


....| FORT. RED., in exergue. Fortune sitting to 7. No other legend visible. 


Rev. illegible. 
TR. P. 1111, IMP. I. COS. Figure seated to l., at the foot of a trophy 
of arms. Ñ. O. in field, ARMEN in exergue. 


Obv., DIVVS. VERVS. Rev., CONSECRATIO. A pheenix on a funeral 
pile. S.C. 
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” 


FAVSTINA, Junior.... 
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koman Cheshire. 229 
IVNONI REGINAE. Juno seated tol. S.C. in exergue. 
Legend obliterated. §.C.in field. Female seated to r. 
abe een TR. P. VI. IMP. 1111, COS. 1111, Female standing with 
spear. 5S. C. in field. 
SALYS. AVG. TR. P... IMP. IMI. COS. II. Aesculapius to r. 
S. C. in field. 


Legend obliterated. 
cornucopia in ۰ 

INDVLGENTIA AVGG. IN CARTH. Cybele seated on a lion to ther., 
holding a thunderbolt and a sceptre. 

Legend obliterated. S. C. in field. 

Rev. obliterated. 

FELICITAS. Felicity standing to l. 

Legend obliterated. Standing figure betweeen the letters S. C. 

VICT. PART. MAX. Victory marching to l. 

COS. III. Seated figure tol. In exergue S. C. 

Rev. obliterated. 

LIBERALITAS. AVGVS. Liberality to l. 

VENVS CAELESTIS. Venus seated to l., spear in l. hand, apple in r., 
child at her feet, to whom she is offering the apple, at her back a star. 


Standing figure to l.; olive branch in r. hand, 


oe و‎ ee 


PERPETVITATI., AVG. Female leaning against a pillar. 
r. hand, in l. a spear. 

VICTORIA AVGYSTI. Victory tol. S.C. in field. 

P.M.S. COL. VIM. A female standing with out-stretched arms between 
a bull and a lion. In exergue AN. II. 

MARS. PROPYGNAT. Mars to r. with spear and shield. S. C. in field. 

Rev. Illegible. 

AEQVITAS AVGG. Equity standing. 

Legend obliterated. Standing figure to ۰ 


A globe in 


S. C. in field. 

” ” ” ” ” 

LIBERALITAS......Much worn. S.C. in exergue. 

FELICITAS. TEMP. Felicity standing tol. 8. C. in field. 

IVNONI MARTIALI. Juno seated in a temple. S.C. in field. 

Rev. obliterated. 

ABVNDANTIA. AVG. Abundance standing, emptying cornucopia. 

ORIENS. AVG. The sun to r, 

DIANAE CONS AVG. A stag or antelope. 

SOLI. CONS. AVG. A panther. 

FECVNDITAS. AVG. Female standing to l., but indistinct. 

An animal to r. is visible, but the letters are illegible..,HVI... 
seem apparent beneath the animal, but it has remained unidentified 
by several professed numismatists. It is highly patinated and large 
for a second brass. 

LAETITIA AVG. Galley with rowers. 

Two coins with reverse obliterated. 

PAX. AVG. Peace standing. 

PIETAS. AVG. Piety standing. 

PAX. AVG. Peace standing to 1. (two examples). 

Two coins with reverse obliterated. 


Three examples, but reverses of all obliterated. 
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AEQVITAS. AVG. Equity standing to l. 

VICTORI(A) AVG. Victory standing to l., with wreath and palm branch. 

Two examples, but with obliterated reverses. 

ORIENS. AVG. Phebus to 1. In exergue PXXT. 

A Greek coin, with rev. of an eagle, apparently coined at Alexandria, but 

_ the legend is obscure. 

FIDES MILITVM. A female holding two standards. 

PROVIDEN. DEOR. In exergue KAE. Two females standing, and 
two standards. 0 

SALVS. AVG. Salus standing to l. In exergue XXI. 

FELICIT. PVBLICA. Felicity tol. In exergue PXXI. 

GENIO POPVLI ROMANI. Genius with cornucopia standing to ۰ 
In exergue T.S.A. 

IOVI CONSERVATORI. Jupiter standing to ۰ 

VOT. XX. A. In three lines within a wreath. 

GENIO POPVLI ROMANI. Genius standing to l. 

HERCVLI PACIFERO. Hercules to ۰ 

CONCORDIA MILITVM. Two soldiers standing with spears. In 
exergue ALE. 

GENIO, POPVLI. ROMANI. Genius to l., with patera and cornucopia. 

Do. do. do. do. PTR in exergue. F in field. 
Rev. obliterated. 


GENIO CAESARIS. In exergue HTA. 

VOT. XX. in a wreath. 

GENIO POPVLI ROMANI. Genius standing to l. with cornucopia, 
In field 8. ©. In exergue ANT. 

CONSERVATORES. KART. SVAE. A female within a colonnaded 
temple, PKI in exergue. H in field. 

IOVI. CONSERVATORI. Jupiter standing to l., holding a victory and 
the hasta ; at his feet an eagle and a captive. In the exergue SMNA. 

GENIO. POP. ROM. Genius as before. In exergue PLN. 

Rev. illegible. 

BEATA TRANQVILLITAS. An altar on which is VOTIS. XX. On 
the altar a globe. The head on the obverse helmeted. 
Do. do. The head on the obverse laureated. 

GLORIA EXERCITVS. Two soldiers standing with two standards 
between them. (Two examples.) 

SOLI INVICTO COMITI. The sun standing tol. (Two examples.) 

Do. do. PLN in exergue. 

VICTORIAE. LAETAE. PRINC. PERP. Two Victories standing, 
holding between them a shield, on which is VOT. P. R. Below the 
shield an altar. In exergue S. TR. 

PRINCIPI.IVVENTVTIS. Standing figure to r.; a spear in r. hand, a 
globe in 7. In field TF. In exergue S. TR. 

VIRTVS. EXERCIT. A trophy between two captives. 

CLARITAS. REIPVBLICAE.; TF. in field. Phoebus standing to l 
(Two examples.) 

Legend obliterated. An altar visible, (probably of the “ Beata Tran. 
quillitas” type). 

GENIO. CAESARIS. In exergue SMND. 
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231 


vo 
BEATA TRANQVILLITAS. An altar inscribed TIS; above it a globe 
XX 


and three stars. In exergue S. TR. (Three examples.) 

PROVIDENTIA. AVG... Gate of a castrum. 

VOT 

a See within a wreath. 

XX 

Three coins. Reverse obliterated. 

VICTORIAE DD AVGG NN. Two Victories standing with wreaths. 

FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO. A military figure transfixing with his 
spear a horse and horseman which have fallen to the ground. In 
field A. In exergue ۰ 

Same legend. A soldier with spear leading a captive from a hut (or 
cave); behind the latter a tree. PLC in exergue. 

Two coins with reverses obliterated. 

FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO. Military figure spearing a horse and 
horseman, as before. d 

GLORIA EXERCITYS. 
standards between them. In exergue CONSS. 

Obv., helmeted head to l. Rev., Victory with spear and shield to l., 
her r. foot on the prow of a galley. Five examples; one has PLC. 


Two soldiers standing with spears; two 


in exergue, the others uncertain, 

Obv., helmeted head tol. Rev., wolf suckling Romulus and Remus; 
two stars above. Two examples; in exergue of one P. CONS., of the 
other SMRLD. 


Though these can be identified as of the Constantine period, the legends, 
devices, &e. are too much obliterated to be appropriated with certainty. 

FELICITAS. REIPVBLICAE, Military figure standing to l., holding a 
globe, surmounted by a Victory in the r. hand, in the l. a spear. In 
exergue S A... 

The same legend, &c. with figure to r. 

GLORIA ROMANORVM. Two victories holding a shield, inscribed 


VOT 
v 
MVLT 
X 


VICTORIAE DD NN AVG ET. CAES. Two victories holding a shield, 
inscribed the same as on the last-named coin, In exergue AMD. 
GLORIA ROMANORVM. Figure with r. hand upon the head of a 
captive, who is on his knees with his hands bound behind him. In l. 
hand a standard on which is the Christian monogram. In exergue 
P. CON. 

SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE. Victory with wreath and palm branch 
marching to l. In field P.T. In exergue RMS. 

Same legend, and same figure of Victory. In field AAF. 
SIS. CL. 

Same legend and device. In field ۰ 

Same legend and device, but letters in exergue obliterated. 

REPARATIO REIPVB. The Emperor laureated, standing, the r. hand 
held out to a kneeling figure, in the l. a globe with a Victory. In 
exergue ANT. f. (The latter standing for Antiocheia 4.) 


In exergue A. 


` Roman Cheshire. 
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There have been recently added six 3rd brass coins, viz. :—two of Claudius 
Gothicus, one of Constantine the Great, one of Licinius, one of Crispus, and one 
of Constantine II., but they all bear common reverses, such as have been given 
in the foregoing list. These form the whole of the coins selected by the Curator 
(Mr. Shrubsole), as being in fair preservation, but there are two or three hundred 
more in the Society’s possession, some totally illegible and others nearly so.* 
The collection was contributed almost exclusively by the late Rev. W. H. Massie, 
and the late Mr. John Peacock. 

The coins in possession of the Corporation of Chester submitted to my 
examination were as follows :— 


AVGVS IVS So oadecson Lstibrassie ane acess S. C. in field. Legend IMP. NERVA. CAES. AYGYSTVS REST. 
و‎ 2nd brass .... ..| Obv. DIVVS AVGVSTVS. Rev. An altar between the letters S. C., 
beneath, PROVIDENT. 
x 7 Reverse illegible. 
AV. GIVISIDV Sines rere os Obv. Two heads back to back. Beneath DIVI. F. 
AGRIPPA lg eee a a Rev. A crocodile and palm tree. COL. NEM. 
HIB MNS S ononeo ۳ Reve SB. O. field. ees eas PONTIF. MAX. 
s $ Rev. Victory with globe and S. C. Legend....PONTIF. MAX. TR. 
NERO SA رن‎ e k Rome seated to l., with Victory in r. hand. In field S. C. , In exergue 
ROMA. 
i a Victory with globe. S. C. in field. 
VESPASIAN E is ois or Altar between letters S. ©. Beneath, PROVIDENT. 
» x AEQVITAS. AVGVSTI. Equity standing tol. In exergue S. C. 
H O IO E O AVG. Female standing to l., between letters S. C. 
۳ re Legend obliterated. Standing figure between letters S. C. 
VESPASIAN or TITVS 33 The legend on obv. is too much worn to be read. The reverse seems to 
exhibit a caduceus between two cornucopiae, and all that is visible is 
TR. POT. COS. III. 
TENS و‎ np FELICITAS. PVBLICA. Felicity standing tol. &8. C. in field. 
DOMITIAN anenee: 7 VICTORIA. AVGVSTI. Victory standing to r. 
5 F FORTVNA ۸۲۷۲۵۲۵۲, Fortune standing tol. (Two examples.) 
TRAJAN وه و‎ Tet prass tsa se S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. Female standing to l., with cornucopia 
in l. hand. S8. C.in field. 
z 2nd brass .. .....| TR. POT. COS. IIIJ. P.P. Victory flying to i. Infield S. C. 
s z S. C. within a wreath. 
5 Pa SENATVS POPVLYSQVE ۰ Ceres standing with 
۱ cornucopia. §. C. in field. 


* These consist of brass coins of all sizes, including minimi, and one or two silver ones, From a selection of 55 
made hap-hazard, I gathered the following result. There were 14 of Ist brass, 13 of 2nd brass, and 6 of 3rd brass totally 
undecipherable. With reverses illegible and obverses with great difficulty made out, there were a ist brass of Nero a 
2nd brass of Vespasian, a 2nd brass of Domitian, two Ist brasses, and a 2nd brass of Trajan, a 2nd brass ‘of 
Faustina Jr., a 1st brass of Crispina, a Ist brass of Julia Domna, and a 1st brass and two 2nd brasses of Empresses 
whose names were obliterated. Partially legible were three 3rd brasses of the Constantine family of the Gloria Exercitus 
Beata Tranquillitas, and VOT, XX. types, a 3rd brass (probably of Valens) of the Gloria Exercitus type, a large coin of 
1st brass size with Obv. head of Emperor to 7. and legend COL........ AVG., Rev. head of Empress to l., and legend 
AVGVSTA GENETRIX ORBIS. This last phrase was a compliment frequently paid to Empresses. From COL on 
the obverse, the coin is proved to be a colonial one, but of what colony cannot be known owing to the obliteration which 
also prevents identification of either of the heads. There were also a quadrans (Obv., head of Janus, Rev row of a 
yessel), a Byzantine coin, and three forgeries of Roman coins, i t 
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P.M. TR. P. COS. III. Female seated to r. 

Armed figure standing. COS. III. 

P.M. TR. P. COS. III. In field VIRT. AVG and S. C., armed figure with 
spear, &c. standing to l. l 

Legend illegible. Female standing, S. C. in field. 

Two standing figures shaking hands. In exergue S. C. 

AEQVITAS. AVG. Equity standing tol. S. C. in field. 

PIETAS. AVGVSTI. S8. C. Piety standing tol. An altar at her feet. 

FEL (icitati. Aug). A galley with rowers and standard bearer, between 
S.C. Beneath COS. III. P.P. 

Legend obliterated. In exergue COS. III. 
spear or standard. 

Seated female to l. INDVLGENTIA. AVG (?) COS. 1111, In exergue S.C. 

1۲0/۲۲۷ (۲۸ AYGYSTI. Fortune standing to l. between rudder and 
cornucopia. S. C. in field. ۱ 

Victory to r. between 8. C. Legend IMP. VI. COS. III. 

Legend obliterated. Standing female tol. 8. C. in field. 

p? ۷ Standing figure with spear to l. S. C. in field. 

TR. POT. XIII. COS. II. Mars with spear to r. between S. C. 

Obv. DIVVYS VERVS. Rev. CONSECRATIO. An eagle on a globe. 

SALVTI AVGVSTAE. Female seated tol. §S..C. in exergue. 

(DIJANA. (?) Female standing to r. between letters 8. C. 

neice TR. P. VII. COS. Female standing between two standards. 

Female standing tol. S8. C. in field. COS. III. in exergue. 

Legend obliterated. §.C.in field. Standing female. 

The Emperor haranguing four soldiers with standards. In exergue FID. 
EXERCIT. 

Legend obliterated. Female seated to ۰ 
2 a3 Standing figure to l. between S. C. 

P.M. TR. P..........Female standing tol. In field S. C. 

Two Parthian captives seated at the foot of a trophy. S. C. in field. 
Letters in exergue obliterated. 


موه 


Female standing to l. with 


MARS. VLTOR. Mars marching to l. with spoils. §S. C. in field. A 
second example with figure of Mars to r. 

PROVIDENTIA AVG. Providence standing to l., holding ears of corn 
over a modius. In r. hand a cornucopia. 8S. C. in field. 

P. M. TR. P. VIII. COS. HI. P. P, Female standing to l., between 
letters S. C. 3 

VENVS. FELIX. Female seated tor. ۰ C. in exergue. 

VICTORIA. GERMANICA. Standing figure tol. S8. C. in field. 

VICTORIA. AVG. Winged Victory tol. S8. C. in field. 

FELICIT. TEMPOR. Felicity standing to l., with cornucopia and hasta 

S. C. in field. 

Peace standing to l. 

P. M. TR. P. 1111, COS. III. Seated figure to l 
obliterated. 

SECVRIT. ORBIS. Security seated tol. In exergue ٩۰ C. 

AEQVITAS. AVG. Equity standing tol. S8. C. in field. 

FIDES MILITVM. Female standing with spear and standard. ۰ C. 
in field. 


pura. 
S. C. in field, 
Letters in exergue 
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CONCORDIA. AVGG. Seated female to l, with cornucopia, &e. 8, ©. 


in exergue. 

Inscription indistinct, but seems to be GENIVS EXERCIT. ILLYRICI. 
... A genius to l., with cornucopia in J. hand. 

LIBERALITAS. AVG. Liberality with cornucopia standing to l., 
between the letters S. ©. , 

PVDICITIA AVG. Female seated tol. S.C. in exergue. 

APOLL. SALVTARI. Apollo standing. S. C. in field. ` 

IVNONI A domed shrine, supported by four pillars. A 
seated female within. S. C. in field. 

FORTVNA REDVX. Fortune standing to l. 

APOLLINI CONS, AVG. A centaur. ` 

Two examples, reverse of each illegible. 

esa sv ter! AVG. 

PAX. AVG. Peace standing to l. 

PIETAS. AVG. ~Piety standing to 2. 

Reverse illegible. 

AEQVITAS. AVG. Equity standing to ۰ 

Reverse illegible. 

Legend gone, but probably CONCORDIA, MILITVM. A male and 
female shaking hands. 


B. A. in exergue. 

GENIO POPVLI ROMANI. F, in field. SIS. 
in exergue. 

AETERNITAS, AVG. Two soldiers with spears standing face to face. 
In exergue MOST. P. 

CONSERVATORES. KART. SVAE. A female figure within a shrine. 
Exergue uncertain. 

GENIO. POP. ROM. Genius standing to l. 

IOVI CONSERVATORI. Jupiter standing to l. In field €, In 
exergue SIS. ~ 

APOLLINI. CONS. AVG. Standing figure to ۰ 

PROVIDENTIA. AAVGG. Gate of a castrum. STP in exergue. 
examples.) 

SOLI. INVICTO. COMITI. The sun standing. 

FEL, TEMP. REPARATIO. An armed figure, striking with a spear 
another prostrate one. CONS. P.A in exergue, 

Same legend and device, but ALEA in exergue. 

De. do. 

GLORIA EXERCITVS. Two soldiers with spears, standing, with two 
standards between them. 

Ow. Helmeted head of Rome. Rev. Wolf and twins. S.M.H.e, 

There are in addition three brass coins of the Constantine family illegible; 
also of other dates, one first brass, one second brass, four third brass, 
and one of the small coins styled minimi. 


Genius standing to l. 


(Two 


MARS VICTOR. Mars with spoils marching to r. 


و موه 


ween و‎ 


وم موم 


۱ 


موم موه 


ee‏ موه 


۳ 


2nd brass 


Ist brass 


2nd brass 


” 


3rd brass 
” 


9 


2nd brass 


3rd brass 


2nd brass . 


5 AC 


3rd brass 
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OTACILIA 


وم بو 


DECIVS 


ee ee eens 


ETRVSCILLA .. 
TREBONIANVS. 


VOLVSIANV 

GALLIENVS 
39 

POSTVMVS 


VICTORINVS 
TETRICVS...... 


” 
TETRIOVS Sa. 
CLAVDIVS GOTHICVS 


AVRELIAN 


TACITVS 
MAXIMIANVS .. 


MAXENTIVS.. 2.02.5... 


LICINIVS 


CONSTANTINVS 


(MAGNYVS) .. 


CONSTANTINYVS II... 


” 
CONSTANTIVS ۰ 


و وه 


The following list of coins found at Chester, are comprised in the collection 
of Mr. F. Potts :— 


IR ...| SECVRITAS P.R. A female figure (Security), holding the hasta and a 


wreath. (Found in the grave on the Roodeye bank). 


ss... 


و همم 
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FORTVNAE REDYVCI. Fortune standing to l, with cornucopia and 
rudder. 

FIDES PVBLICA. Female figure standing with hasta and cornucopia. 
S.C. in field. 2nd example with S.C. in exergue. 5 

SPES PVBLICA. Hope standing. S.C. in field. 

FELICITAS PVBLICA. Felicity standing. S.C. in field. 

IMP. XXII. COS. XVI. CENS. P.P.P. Victory standing. 

VIRTVTI. AVGVSTI. A female figure standing helmeted, left foot 
upon a helmet, in left arm a parazonium, in r. hand a spear. S.C. 
in field. 

MONETA AVGVSTI. Moneta standing with scales and cornucopia. 
S.C. in field. (Two examples). 

AEQVITAS. AVGVSTI. Equity, standing to left. 
named coin of Otho, in grave on Roodeye). 

PON. MAX. TR. P. COS. VI. Seated figure. 

COS. V. P.P. S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINC. 
examples). 

S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. 
S.C. (Two examples). 
S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. Seated figure with child at feet. 

exergue S.C. 

S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. 

beneath a trophy of arms. 


(Found with above 


(Two examples). 


Standing figure. (Two 


Emperor on horseback to r., in exergue 


In 


Two figures standing; captive seated 


.| PROVIDENTIA. AVGVSTI. Providence standing. S.C. in field. 


TR. POT. COS. II. Seated figure to ۰ 

8.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. Fortune standing, with rudder and 
cornucopia. 

Reverse obliterated. 


| IMPERATOR IH. Victory with palm branch and wreath. 


TR. POT. COS. III. Standing female figure, spear in r. hand. ۰ 
in field. 

Emperor seated to r. dispensing charity. Legend obliterated. In exergue 
LIBERALITAS. AVG. V... 

BRITANNIA Female figure seated to ۰ 

Legend obliterated. Female figure, spear in l. hand with A. In field S. C. 

COS. HII. 

DIVA FAVSTINA. (On obverse). Rev. AVGVSTA. A standing female. 
S. C. in field. 

Rev. obliterated. 


S. C. in exergue. 


s.s... 


PM TRIP. YIL COS. LEC PE, 
P.M. TR. P. 1111, COS. II. P.P. Standing figure to r., 
hand, globe inl. (Two examples.) 


with spear in r, 


Legend obliterated. 


PIETAS. AVG. Piety standing. 
Peace standing. 


Rev. obliterated. 
VICTORIA. AVG. Victory standing. Two captives on the ground, 


-| Seated figure holding a Victory on a globe. 
„| ADVENTVS. AVG. Figure on horseback to l. 


.| PAX. ۰ 
.| LAETITIA. AVG. A galley. 
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stos 


6 6 ۰ + 


ما و موم موه 


۵ و 


و و و وم وم موه 


ete 


۰ 


وم و 


| Two examples with obliterated reverses, 


۰ 


هو و و و 


و و موه 


2nd brass 


Silver 


Silver ,. 


Ist brass 


2nd brass 


” 


2nd brass 
1st brass 


EIIE AORO oF 


2nd brass 


Silver E OA eater 


Base silver 


۳ o. 


8rd brass 


3rd brass ۰ 


Billon 


” 


3rd brass 


VESPASIAN 
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PIP VS ۵ see riea 
DOMITIAN 


” 


ay‏ و موه 


واه هه اه مهو موه 


و و 


ANTONINVS PIVS ۰ 


” 


ANTONINVS. PIVS.... 


FAVSTINA (Senior) ...- 


SEPTIMIVS SEVERVS 
SEVERVS ALEXAN- 


و هه و و وم وم موه 


و و هو و و و و و 


PHILIP . 
DECIVS ۰ 
VALERIANVS ........ 
POSTVMYVS 


” 


و و و و وم موه 


” 


PROBVS ۰ م۰‎ Bs 
CARAVSIVS ...... 


۰ ۰ ۰ 


Roman Cheshire. 


GENIO. POPVLI. ROMANI. Genius standing to ۰ 
Do. do. Genius standing. In exergue PLC. ۲ 

SOLI. INVICTO COMITI. Sun standing tol. S. P. in field. PLN in 
exergue. (Two examples.) 

FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO. In exergue AQ. 

GLORIA EXERCITVS. Two soldiers with a standard between them. 
In exergue PLC. ` 

BEATA TRANQVILLITAS. A globe with three stars, on an altar, in- 
scribed VOTIS. XX. In exergue P. LON. (Two examples.) 

PROVIDENTIAE. AVGG. Gate of a castrum with star above. 
exergue PLC. 

FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO, In exergue AR. 

VICTORIAE LAETAE. PRINC. PERP. Two winged Victories holding a 
wreath in whichis VOT. PR. Between them an altar. In exergue PLN. 

PROVIDENTIAE. CAESS. Gate of a castrum. In exergue T. AR. 

Obv., helmeted head of Rome. Rev., wolf and twins; above, two stars. 
In exergue PLC. 

Obv., female head helmeted, bust in armour, and a sceptre resting on the 
shoulder. Rev., Victory with hasta pura and shield, her right foot 
upon the prow of a galley. In exergue TR P. 

VICTORIA AVG LIB. ROMANOR. Two figures standing facing each 
other, and with hands joined. A standard or trophy between them. 
In exergue 8. M. AQ. 


In 


In exergue P. AR. 

VICTORIAE. DD. NN. AVGG. ET. CAESS. Two Victories holding 
a shield upon which is VOT. V. MVUT. There are four examples 
of this coin, one bearing the monogram of Christ. 

SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE. Victory marching with wreath and palm 
branch. In exergue SMAQS. 

Rev. obliterated. 


.| FELICITAS REIPVBLICAE. Standing figure. 


2NA DrABS <<<... 


” 
3rd brass .. 


3rd brass 


” 


3rd brass 
3rd brass 


30 eee 


E TOO ره‎ 


3rd brass ۰ 


2 


” 
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MAXIMIANVS ........ 
CONSTANTIVS. I. .... 
CONSTANTINVS. I.... 


CONSTANTIYS:. IM... 
CONSTANTINVS. II... 


و و وه و موم موه 


CONSTANTINOPOLIS.. 


MAGNENTIVS 


eee eee 


VALENTINIANYVS ... 


GRATIANVS 


و و و ee‏ 


Mr. Potts has also in his possession a number of coins of the Roman period 
quite obliterated, and many of the minimi, or small coins struck at the close of 
the Roman dominion. ۱ 


Since writing the above the same gentleman has favored me with a view of 
some other silver coins in his possession, and which had been overlooked. They 


AETERNITAS AVGG. Eternity standing to l, right arm raised, 
globe in ۰ 
LIBERALITAS. ۸۲۵۵, III. Two figures sitting to ۰ 
AETERNITAS. AVGG. Figure with spear, on an elephant. 
SAECVLARES. AVGG. A lion to r. 
Do. do. A stag to ۰ 
Do. do: do. In exergue III. 
TRANQVILLITAS. AVGG. Tranquillity standing to l. Serpent in r. 
hand, staff in ۰ 
SAECVLARES. AVGA. Hippopotamus to r. In exergue IIII. 
VIRTVS ROMANORVM. A helmeted female figure seated in a chair 
to l; in r. hand a globe, in 1. a spear. In exergue TRPS, 


In exergue I. 
In exergue I. 


l 


Silver 


are as follows :— 
GORDIAN. IIl......... 


cree eee وم‎ ee ee 


OLACIDTA Gopeanosoo sr 
11۸01۷ ۷۲ 11۸/۲ ۰ 
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All of these are denarii with the exception of the last, which is a smaller 
coin. ; ۱ ۱ 
Mr. 0. W. Shrubsole, of Chester, has also the following coins in his 


private collection :— 
FAMILY OR CONSULAR. 
Silver ........+++.{ Obv., a galley with rowers. Rev. LEG. XX. The Roman eagle 
between two standards. 
Obverse and reverse the same as the coin in the Museum collection. 


IMPERIAL SERIES. 


ANTONTA TNE ste vier ۰ 
MARCVS ANTONIVS 
AND OOTAVIVS...... 


Silver< ccs wsceeees 


IVLIVS CAESAR...... SUNOS... .. Obv., an elephant to r. crushing a serpent. In exergue CAESAR. Rev., 
sacrificial instruments. 
NEFEDLIVS 1: A XV. VIR. SACR. FAC. A tripod above a dolphin, in the centre a raven. 
VESPASIAN E ee = IVDAEA CAPTA. A female figure sitting to r., at the foot of a trophy. 
8 3 TR. P. COS. 1.* PON. MAX. Caduceus. 
A x PON. MAX. TR. P. COS. VI. Emperor sitting to 1. holding olive branch 
and sceptre. 
F 1 AVGVR. TR. POT. Simpulum, aspergillum, praefericulum, and an 
augur’s rod. 
DOMETIAN Gog opemone © 5 PRINCEPS IVVENTVTIS. Two hands clasped holding a standard. 
T > IMP. XXI. COS. XVII. CENS. P.P.P. Female standing to l., spear in ۰ 
hand, shield at feet, r. hand outstretched. 
P 2nd brass ۰ FORTVNAE. AVGYVSTI. Fortune with cornucopia &c., standing to ۰ 
S.C. in field. 
EFRAJAN Comm وت‎ Silver a. PARTHICO. P.M. TR. P. COS. VI. PP. SPQR. Female figure with 
cornucopia, &c., sitting to l. Letters in exergue obliterated. 
HADRIAN Selec ی‎ s PIETAS. AVG. Piety standing to l. beside an altar. 
ANTONINVS PIVS.... 7 CLEMENTIA AVG. Clemency standing. 


SEPTIMIVS SEVERVS 3 BON. EVENTVS. Female figure to ۰ 

CARACALLA ........... n P.M. TR. P. VIII. COS II. P.P. Helmeted figure with spear to r. 

VICT. PART. MAX. Victory marching to l. 

LIBERALITAS. AVG. Female standing with cornucopia in l. hand, 
caduceus (?) in r. 


ERNS Tee مه‎ BA ANNONA. AVG. Annona standing. 
CORNELIA SVPERA.. A (PV)DICITIA. AVG. Veiled female seated to ۰ 
VALERIANVS ........| Debased Silver or 
Bilon see ..| VIRTVS. AVGG. Figure standing to l., with spear. 
9 ۳ Rev. illegible. 
5 5 م « . و‎ AVGG. Male figure to l., r. arm raised. 
POSTVMYS ی‎ Legend on rev. obliterated. Female standing to ۰ 
PACITVS دا وی‎ F AEQVITAS. AVG. Equity standing. 
GRATIANVS .........- Silvér............| VRBS ROMA. Rome seated. In exergue TRPS. 


A denarius, obverse and reverse of which are much obliterated, but it 
resembles a Greek type. 


Of the find at Messrs. Welsby’s premises in Bridge Street, in June, 1858, 
the following coins are engraved by Mr. Peacock,* which are nearly all of 


different types to the above. 
* Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1858, pp. 609—611. 


” 
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P.M.TR. P. III. COS. II. P.P. (Device as on same coin in Mr. Potts’ 
collection.) 

SAECVLYM NOVVM. ‘Temple of six columns, containing seated 
figure holding a Victory, and the hasta pura. 

ADVENTVS. AVG. Emperor on horseback to l, holding a javelin 
reversed. 

VIRTVS. AVGG. Emperor standing to l., holding spear and shield. 

SECVRIT. PERPET. Security leaning on column, and holding 
caduceus. (Two examples). : 

MARS PROPVGNAT. Mars marching to l., with spoils of war. In 
field X. 

SOLI CONS. AVG. Pegasus to r. In exergue ۰ 

DIANAE. CONS. AVG. Antelope standing tol. In exergue ۰ 

SERAPI. CONSER AVG. Serapis standing to l., in l. hand hasta pura. 
Right hand extended. 

HERC. PACIFERO. Hercules standing to l., in r. olive branch, in ۰ 
club, lion’s skin on arm. 

SALVS. AVG. Salus to r., holding a patera, and feeding a serpent. 

Do. Salus to l., in r. a patera feeding a serpent rising from 

an altar. Inl., hasta pura. 

INVICTVS. The sun god marching to ۰ 

SAEC FELICITAS. Felicity standing to l., in r. a caduceus, in l. a 
coruncopia. i 

PAX. AVG. Peace tol. In r. hand an olive branch. 

FIDES EXERCIT. Female standing to l. holding military ensign. 

IOVI. VICTORI. Jupiter standing to رما‎ in r. hand the Victoriola, in l. 
the hasta pura. 

AEQVITAS (this word only). Equity standing to l., in r. hand a balance, 
in l, a cornucopia. 

VICTORIA. AVG. Victory standing to l., in r. hand a laurel wreath, in 
l. a palm branch. 

CONSECRATIO. An altar with fire kindled. 


وه و وم ee‏ 


و و وه 


همم موه 


” 


8rd brass 


و و موه 


۰ و و مه 


و و و و وم و وو 


و وم مه 


وه موه 
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GORDIAN III 


PHILIP 


VALERIAN 


” 


GALLIENVS 


” 


POSTVMYS 


1۰ 


VICTORINVS 


۱9 = 


MARIVS 


ones 


TETRICVS (Senr.) 


OTHICVS 


CLAVDIVS G 


Of those from the same “ find,” extricated by Mr. Shrubsole, little could be 


They included a denarius of Gordian with the reverse of sECVRITAS 


made. 


PERPETVA, and another of Gallienus of the virtvs.avaa type, besides a 
considerable number of third brass of Victorinus, Tetricus, and Claudius 
Gothicus, but the reverses of these latter were mostly illegible. 


A considerable number of gold coins have been found in Chester, which 
cannot now be traced, so that a description of them, with some particulars as to 


They embrace the following :— 


IVPITER CVSTOS. Jupiter seated with thunderbolt and sceptre. 
Found in 1779 in Foregate Street (Watson MSS., p. 157). Pennant 
erroneously states this coin was found in the same field as the 
Watergate Street hypocaust. 

SALVS. A seated figure. Found in 1826 in a field near Smith’s Walk, 


Nicholas Street, or near Capt. Wrench’s house (Hemingway, vol. ii., 
p. 354, and other works). 


GOR OR Rete 


er ee‏ وم و 


their discovery, is requisite. 


NERO ...... 


ono 
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VESPASIAN .......... Golde yon. .......| PAX. AVG. Peace with olive branch, standing by an altar so inscribed. 
۲ Found in making the foundations of the Castle (Hemingway, vol. 

í ii., p. 354). 
TIPUS OGRE D AR ANNONA. AVG. Abundance seated tol. Left arm resting on a chair. 


Found in 1882, in Foregate Street, and now in possession of Mr. 
Edwin Lloyd, of Chester. 

PLF VS. ete O Ae 9 Rev. A bull tor. Beneath COS. 1111, Found near the Snuff Mills in 
Handbridge, in 1885, in a drain. Now in possession of Mr. W.S. 
Jones, of Chester. 


PRADA Ns trecctecs ste has S P.M. TR. P. COS. IIII. P.P. A figure described as having “an instru- 
ment of sacrifice.” (?Is it Hercules with club and lion’s skin: 
W.T.W.) Found in Boughton. (Hemingway, vol. ii., p. 354). 
FAVSTINA, Senr..... oe J AVGVSTA. A female figure. Found in Nun’s Gardens. (Hemingway, 
l vol. ii., p. 354). 
VALENTINIAN ....... ae Rev. unknown. Found near the Cathedral about 1788. (See Trans. 


Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. i., p. 68). In 1849 owned 
by Hugh Neill, Esq., of Liverpool. 


These, with the coin of Magnentius owned by Mr. F. Potts, and before 
described, seem to be all the gold coins recorded as found in Chester. The 
second, third, sixth, and seventh, in the above list, were formerly owned by the 
late Mr. S. Gardner, of Eastgate Street, but they are now dispersed, or hidden. 
There also appear to have been (according to Hemingway), in the possession of 
the same gentleman, a silver coin of the Antonia gens, with galley and LEG. xx., 
similar to that in Mr. Shrubsole’s possession, a second brass of Augustus and 
Agrippa, similar to that in the Corporation collection (if, indeed, they are not 
the same coins), a silver one, found near Netherlegh House, of Vespasian, with 
Rev. of a female sitting at the foot of a palm tree, and legend IYDAEA, and a first 
brass of Titus (found at the Eastgate), with Rev. ANNONA. avevst. 8.c., figure of 
Annona, with cornucopia, &c., and the prow of a ship. Hemingway also names 
the following coins* asin the possession of Mr. John Lowe, goldsmith :—A 
silver coin of Augustus. Rev., a star and crescent, found in a garden near 
Boughton, in 1828; a first brass of Hadrian, found in Linen Hall Street, about 
1826, Rev., Genius, with cornucopia and patera, s.c. A silver coin of the same 
emperor, but no description given, found in Tower Field about 1822; a silver 
coin of Antoninus Pius (undescribed), found in Windmill Lane in 1829, anda 
silver coin of Julia (? which Julia: W.T.W.), found in Mr. Potts’ garden, in 
Watergate Street ; but this is also undescribed. 

One or two other coins found in Chester require to be noticed. In 
1828 a silver one, of Septimius Severus, occurred with the reverse of RESTITVTOR 

* Hist. of Chester, vol. ii., p. 354. 
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ORBIS, (seated female, olive branch in r. hand, trident [?] in .).* In 0 
another silver one, of Trajan, was found in a garden at Boughton, with the 
rev. COS. V.P.P. §.P.Q.R. OPTIMO. PRINC., a captive sitting upon a shield.+ Mr. 
Thomas Hughes also states that he possesses a silver coin of Gordian II., found 
20th March, 1874, in digging a grave on the north side of St. John’s Church, 
with the reverse DIANA LVCIFERA.} It is much to be regretted. that this 
gentleman is unable to place his collection at the disposal of archeologists for 
publication. 

The coins found in the excavations at White Friars I have already noticed. 
The Rev. W. H. Massie’s coins, which are included in the Museum collection, 
came principally, according to his notes, which I have recently inspected, from 
two localities, St. Mary’s Hill, and the “ Hollow Way.” From the first named 
place, he obtained two first brass coins of Trajan, two of Hadrian, and a second 
brass of Sabina; from the last named, which is now the road from Handbridge . 
into Queen’s Park, and the ground of which was further excavated, and lowered 
at the time of its conversion, he obtained first brass coins of Nerva, Trajan, 
Antoninus Pius, and two of Faustina (senior), also a second brass of Trajan. 

About one hundred and sixty years since, a considerable “find” of coins 
appears to have been made, for the Rev. J. Pointer, in his Britannia Romana 
(pub. 1724), says, at p. 1, that Roman coins had been found some years before, 
and that they were of Tiberius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, 
and Hadrian. 

Dr. Leigh (about the same period) engraves sixteen Roman coins found at 
Chester, then in Mr. H. Prescot’s possession ; but they are given so rudely, that 
nothing can be made of them.§ 

The late Drs. Weaver and Hastings, of Chester, had also considerable 
collections of coins, which are now dispersed. A very fine “ first brass ” coin of 
Trajan was found in 1884 at Hoole, in the 
vicinity of the city, and is now in Mr. 
Shrubsole’s possession. An engraving of it 
is here given, the coin being finely patinated, 
and as sharp as when first struck. Its date 
is between a.D. 104, when the Emperor Z SLT 
became Consul for the fifth time, and a.p. 112, aA, E entered upon tne sixth 
consulate. 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan., 1829, p. 70. t New Monthly Magazine, Nov., 1830, p. 491. 
} Chester Courant, Dec. 27, 1882, § Nat, Hist. of Lancashire, Cheshire, &c., Book iii., Pl. iv, 
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Since writing the above a few more coins have been added to the Museum 
collection, displaying different varieties of type, which it is as well to give here. 


They are :— 

TWA VARY a 180 ۵198 iets Pot nc Rev. obliterated. 

WESPASTAN Es و‎ FIDES. PVBLICA, Female standing to l., with cornucopia and patera. 

۳ S. C. in field. 

DOMITIANS 2 che. a و‎ VIRTVS. AVG. Valour standing to l. S. 0, in field. 

ANTONINVS PIVS ....| 2nd brass ........ Legend obliterated. Seated female to l. 

MARCYVS AVRELIVS.. of PIETAS. AVG. Pontifical instruments. S. C. in exergue. 

GALLIENVS «....... Ir 019۵ seis iets isis VBERTAS AVG. Standing figure to l.; purse in r. hand, cornucopia in ۰ 

” 9 PAX AVG. Peace standing. 

TETRIOVS a ep eah y Rev, obliterated. 

CLAVDIVS 00۰ 7 Sacrificial instruments. No legend. 

CONSTANS AN. و‎ FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO. 

CONSTANTINVS ۰ x Rev, obliterated. 

CONSTANTINOPOLIS. . 3 Rev., figure of Victory. 

Rev., wolf and twins; two stars above.‏ و 

WAR BSE ROMAN er. pitts و‎ Rev., wolf and twins; two stars above. Four examples, two of which 
have TRP in exergue. 

MAGNENTIVS......... ANd. ۵۳۵ ee heia ei Monogram of Christ (Chi-Rho) between the letters Alpha and Omega. 

A 3 GLORIA ROMANORVM. A horseman riding over a kneeling captive 
and spearing him. 

VALENTINIAN ......| 3rd brass ........| GLORIA ROMANORVYVM. Figure with r. hand upon the head of a captive 
on his knees, in l. hand a labarum with the monogram of Christ. In 
the field N. Two examples. 

X A Rev, obliterated. 


There are also, in these additions, seven small brass coins defaced, chiefly of 
the Constantine family. One has the rev. of GLORIA ExERcITVS, two soldiers 
standing with spears; another has an altar. There are also five minimi. 


There are numerous other coins with which I have been made acquainted, 
found in Chester, but the task of describing them would be endless, and involve 
a large amount of repetition. Those described may be taken as a very correct 
sample of the whole. 

With the coins, the description of Roman antiquities found im Chester is 
concluded. There remains, however, the interesting question, where was the 
amphitheatre? A station or castrum of the dimensions of Deva would certainly 
have one. At Caerleon it is plain, but at York, though I have sometimes thought 
I have detected its site, the matter is still doubtful. It would certainly, at Deva 
as elsewhere, be outside of the Roman walls, and I suspect either at Boughton, 
or at “The Bowling Green.” ‘Time will probably reveal the locality, either by 
information being brought to light from old MSS., or from actual excavation 
accidentally taking place within its area. I hardly think it would be on the 

GG 
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Handbridge side of the river, though we may look for discoveries of villas in that 
quarter. In fact I believe that the names of Overlegh and Netherlegh distinctly 
point to buildings of this sort. It is singular how many villa sites bear the name 
of “ley.” Taking, e.g., the country between the Oxfordshire-Berks boundary 
towards Bath and Gloucestershire, we have Northleigh, Streatley, Beckley, 
Wheatley, Farley, Foxley, Warleigh, &c., at all of which villas have been found. 
In the case of Overlegh and Netherlegh we have the assistance in the first place 
of the discovery of Roman remains, to guide us in searching for the sites of 
buildings. 

Though, except the doubtful coins given by Goltozius, and in the Cowper and 
Foote Gower MSS., there is no evidence that Chester was a Colonia, I firmly 
believe such to have been the case, and here also it is to the future discovery of 
inscriptions, that we must look, for such proof, as will put the matter beyond all 
doubt. 


( 243 ) 


CHAPTER ۰ 


KINDERTON (CONDATE), anv NORTHWICH (SALINÆ), 


Nexr in importance to Deva, judging by the number of roads converging upon 
it, was the station at Kinderton (Condate). Unfortunately the formation of a 
turnpike road, a canal, and a railway, upon its site, have so obliterated the area 
that it is impossible at the present time to judge of its exact shape or size; but 
the discovery of remains, and the testimony of former writers, leave us in no 
doubt as to its locality. Nothing appears to have been written or known of this 
station, until Mr. Ralph Vernon, of Warmingham Forge, wrote to Dr. Wilkes, 
at Willenhall, near Wolverhampton, on the 15th May, 1750, the following 
letter :— 

When I wrote last, I never had an opportunity to make a thorough search for Condate, but since 
I have, and am very certain I have found it, and wonder it should be so obscured heretofore, for in 
a piece of ground called Bell-Pool Hill, about half a mile from Middlewich, and close to the Roman 
way, there is as regular a Roman camp as any in England, though some part of it is ploughed 
through, and the highway now goes through the midst of it, though the Roman way, as I take it, left 
it 80 or 40 yards wide; it has the river Dane on one side of it, and answers to the distance of 
14 miles from Chester, 14 from Manchester, and 18 from Tearn Hill, exactly. I will, when it 
pleases God my wife is better that I can leave home a day, get a draught of the camp, with the 
exact dimensions, and send it you. Had you been to have rode by the above place once, the thing 
would not, I am satisfied, have escaped your notice. Now I come to enquire about it, people can all 
tell me there is a Roman work there, but none of them found out the name, except one that I 
conyersed with, and one gentleman told me he was satisfied it was the Condate of Antoninus, and 
upon comparing notes I am satisfied it is it; and I almost imagine that the town was round it then, 
though now removed half a mile from it, which might be owing to the church being at that distance, 
and to get from the smoke of the salt works which lie close upon the old camp. The piece of work is 
in the township of Kinderton, and belongs to Mr. Vernon, of Sudbury. 

Mr. Vernon, though right in his idea as to the site of the station, is certainly 
wrong as to its distance from Chester, which is about twenty Roman miles. 
His letter was not published until 1798, when it appeared in Shaw’s History of 
Staffordshire.* In the meantime Mr. Thomas Percival communicated to the 


* Vol. ii., p. 10. 
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Society of Antiquaries, a letter dated Royston, July 6th, 1760,* in which he 
states that the camp at Kinderton, which he recognises as Condate, “‘ was 
visible,” but adds, that it was at the spot where the Dane and Weaver join. 
He should have said the Dane and Croco, and for this error is sharply taken to 
task by Whitaker, who apparently claims to have been the first discoverer, but 
this is distinctly erroneous. Setting aside for the moment both Mr. Vernon and 
Mr. Percival, Horsley had, forty years before Whitaker’s time, said: t—“ Dr. 
“ Tilston chuses (sic) rather to place Condate at Kinderton, adjoining to 
<“ Middlewich, near which is a Roman way called Kind Street.” But Horsley 
evidently did not know of any camp there, for he says :—‘‘ However, I conclude 
“ with Dr. Stukeley, that Condate has been at Northwich or near it.” 
Whitaker’s account of the station is as follows :{— 

The Kind Street pointing down the bank of the river to the bridge of Ravenscroft, must have 
forded the channel two or three yards to the right of the bridge and have entered the field beyond it. 
In this field it has actually been discovered. This is denominated the Harbour’s Field; and this 
was certainly the area of the Roman Station. The particular situation of the field betwixt the rivers 
Croco and Dane is a sufficient proof in itself. The appellation of the ground is an additional 
evidence . . . . . This field is nearly a parallelogram of ten statute acres in extent, and is 
bounded by a natural bank lofty and steep upon one side, and the little Croco, curling at the foot of 
it, and by another natural bank less lofty, but more steep on another side, and the larger Daven or 
Dane gurgling directly beneath it; the former rivulet falling into the latter, at the angle of the field. 
Upon the third side, but several yards within the hedge of the field, are the considerable remains of 
a ditch rising up the ascent, and being once undoubtedly continued inthe same line, and along the 
hollow of the contiguous lane. And upon the fourth side the antient ditch still preserves its original 
perfection, being a steep fosse about ten yards in depth to the narrow bottom, and about eight in 


breadth at the top, formerly converted like a part of the other ditch into the course of a road, and 
lately made the channel of an artificial streamlet. 


Nothing resembling these fosses is now visible, unless a ditch of large size 
running nearly H. and W., and falling into the Croco, on the south side of the 
‘“‘Harbutt’s Field,” be one of those mentioned by Whitaker. It receives the 
overflow of the artificial mill stream, but if it were the southern fosse of the 
station, the ground outside of the latter would be higher than that inside, an 
anomaly which is hardly likely to have existed. 

At the time of the formation of the Trent and Mersey Canal, the windings of 
the river Croco on the west side of the station were obliterated, and a new and 
straight channel cut, which was kept parallel to the canal. This is well shewn 
in a plan made in 1721 by John Billington, for a copy of which I am indebted to 


* Archeologia, vol. i., p. 62, et seq. ' † Brit. Rom., p. 415. 
} Hist. of Manchester, 4to Edition, vol, i., p. 98, 
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Mr. B. Ll. Vawdrey, of Tushingham Hall, long resident at Kinderton, which latter 
place closely adjoins the small town of Middlewich. Whitaker no doubt visited 
the spot before the formation of the canal, which would cause the first distur- 
bance of the ground and removal of landmarks. 

The Bishop of Cloyne merely repeats Whitaker’s account, and endorses the 
view of the latter as to its being Condate.* 

The late Archdeacon Wood is the next writer who seems to have personally 
examined the minutie of the site, which had been then much further disfigured, 
though not so much as at present. He says : t— 

<“ Kinderton, near Middlewich, will, I think, prove beyond doubt the ancient Condate. There is 
at Kinderton a Roman camp, in what is called ‘the Harboro’ Field ;’ it is of an irregular figure, not 
a true parallelogram, although approaching as near to it as the formation of the land will allow; the 
sides are not exactly facing the cardinal points, although sufficiently so to be designated by them. 
This camp is bounded on the N. by the river Daven or Dane, on the W. by the river Croco, their 
confluence being at the N.W. angle. On the two other sides of the parallelogram the fosse is plainly 
discernible, though it has been greatly defaced by being partially levelled a few years ago. Several 
coins and other trifling articles have been found in levelling and ploughing the field, which unfortu- 
nately have not been preserved. On 25th July, 1849, when digging to ascertain how far the gravel 
of the road extended, in each place opened, small fragments of Roman pottery, some of Samian ware, 
were immediately thrown out, sufficient to indicate the place to be Roman, and shewing the probability 
of much being discovered if diligent search were instituted.” He adds, that the Kind Street ‘fords 
the Dane, a few yards west of Ravenscroft Bridge, and striking the camp in the Harbours Field (sic.) 
on the east side, terminates in Kinderton. At the termination of this road, the gravel of which it is 
composed may be traced to the width of between 40 and 50 yards, forming a platea or broadway, 
at the junction of the several roads which there converge.” 

Tf in 1850 the fosse had been partially “ levelled,” the fact is easily accounted 
for that in 1886 it is no longer discernible. The same thing has occured with 
regard to the roads in Delamere Forest, during the same period, as before noticed. 

The accompanying map, derived from the Ordnance Survey, seems 
necessary in order to obtain a correct idea of the spots where Roman remains 
have been found at Kinderton. Unfortunately the Roman roads are not shewn 
in it, nor is the supposed outline of the station. The latter has, I opine, been 
an earthwork only, the portion of the road marked 23 in the plan, which lies 
considerably below the level of the field to the west of it, is thought to have 
been a portion of the fosse now partially filled up. What Archdeacon Wood 
considered to be the southern fosse is marked in the centre of No. 28. The 
‘‘Harbutt’s Field,” now divided into two, Nos. 22 and 28, which certainly 
embraces the greatest portion of the station, has not been explored, with the 
exception of the small patches marked on the plan, and these have not been 
dug to any depth. It is evidently chiefly the suburbs, that have been touched 
by digging, and though no foundations that could be recognised as such, have 


* Magna Britannia, vol. ii., p: 432. + Trans, Chester Archeol. Soc., vol. i., p. 47, in a paper read May 6th, 1850, 
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yet been found, a flue tile was amongst the remains at 24, and a floor tile in No. 
77. The fields, Nos. 76, 77, and 79 were, before the railway was made, one 
field with three deep hollows, as shewn, on the E. side. Mr. Vawdrey thinks 
they might be the remains of a fosse. It will be noticed also what a large 
amount of ground, which is unshaded in the plan, remains unexplored. Most of 
the pottery, coins, querns, &c., were found in the fields numbered 24, 31, 36, 38, 
77, and the Railway Station area. During the cutting of the railway, little was 
found between the Station and No. 24, except fragments of pottery. 

The whole of the land within, and abutting on the three streams is elevated, 
and falls more or less abruptly, in different parts, to them. That the original 
courses of the streams were at the time of the Roman occupation considerably 
lower, is evidenced by the excavations made for getting foundations for the 
railway works, which cross two of them. For the large culvert at the Allum 
Brook, 13 feet of alluvial soil containing wood, bones, &c., was sunk through, 
before getting to solid ground. This depth would of course add to the 
defensiveness of the position, on the water boundaries. 

The house marked V in No. 77, is that occupied for many years (until 
1866) by Mr. Vawdrey, and in draining the upper or northern part of this field, 
he made his first discoveries. At the spot marked with a cross he laid out a 
grass plot, and both there, and in that part of the field generally, he informs me 
that “from about 3 to 4 feet below the surface there was everywhere met with 
“an apparently trodden, discoloured stratum of gravel, often containing traces 
“of charcoal, bones, and stones smoothed and flattened on one side, as stones 
“ generally are in an old foot pavement.” The dotted line marked in this field 
is the continuation of the Roman road, shown on the Field Ordnance Map. 
That portion of No. 77 within the fence, on the S.E. of this road, was, when 
first made into a garden, full of large stones. 

Mr. Harrison, the former owner of this property, found, prior to 1820, in 
making a pond in front of the house, a large urn, 
probably funereal, which is here represented. 
No account of its contents has been preserved. 
It is 12} inches high, and the same in diameter 
at the widest part, the diameter of the mouth 
being 6 inches. It is formed of local rough red 
ware 4 an inch thick, and is now in Mr. Vawdrey’s 
possession. In the shaded part of No. 38, when 
openings have been made for drains, or other 
purposes, pottery in considerable quantities has 
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been found, and on one occasion another large mass of ware, chiefly fragments 
of amphorae, was found on the N. side and E. end of the mill pond 
(No. 39). When excavations were made, in 1854, for the meter at the 
gasworks, fragments of Roman pottery, bricks, charcoal, brass, and part of 
a quern were found; but the loose nature of the soil seemed to shew 
that it had been disturbed, and what was then thrown out had been 
deposited on the site when the canal was cut, and the course of the 
Croco altered.* Among the objects found on this occasion were seven hand- 
made potters’ bricks. They were made of clay and cut straw. It is difficult to 
determine the exact age of bricks of this nature, as not only have they been 
found with Roman, but with still earlier pottery. At Ingoldmeils, on the 
Lincolnshire coast, at numerous places in the Channel Islands, and at 
Dymchurch, in Romney Marsh (Kent), they have occurred, and their probable 
origin has been discussed at length in the Archeological Journal.t The 
excavation for the meter was 13 feet deep and 30 feet in diameter. Mr. 
Vawdrey further informs me that his father, who was born in Middlewich (over 
a century since), frequently told him that when the canal was cut many Roman 
relics were found, but of their nature no one at the present day is aware. 

One of the richest spots was No. 24, where the (modern) road was diverted, 
and a bridge made over the railway. Here the subsoil was much stained with 
a good deal of charcoal, mixed with fragments of pottery of various descriptions 
(including the portion of flue tile before named), and querns, &c. No. 77, 
however, from pace been frequently explored has naturally yielded more 

2 than the other fields. The greatest 
portion of a large ‘‘Samian’”’ ware 
bowl, now in Mr. Vawdrey’s posses- 
sion, was found in that field (here 
engraved). The device upon it 
seems to represent a “stampede ” 
of lions, tigers, and other beasts. 
The diameter has been 82 inches, 
and it bears on its base the potter’s 
mark, CINAMMI., a well-known one, several examples having occurred in London 


* Proc. Soc. of Antig., vol. iv. (1st series), pp. 244-5, and information from Mr. Vawdrey. 
+ Vol. vii., pp. 69-70, and 175-7, 
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and elsewhere. It was “und in a aor of hole filled with dried black mud, and 
with it were the neck of a large 
amphora and the sole of a ۵ 
or sandal, a woodcut of which is 
annexed. The latter when found 
was studded with headed nails, 
: = which crumbled out soon after 
being exposed to the sie) One Ante fragment of “ Samian ” ware found at the 
station, and in Mr. Vawdrey’s possession, I have here engraved as a fair sample 
of the fragments found. When Mr. Vawdrey left 
Kinderton in 1866, he had an immense collection 
of fragments, which he was obliged to disperse— 
retaining only representative specimens. Amongst 
these is the rim of a mortariwm (though Dr. Hüb- 
ner prefers to style this class of vessels catini), 
bearing the maker’s stamp, F. LvavDv., of which 
several examples have been found in و‎ 

With ۳ to this same field, Mr. Vawdrey tells me that in the middle of it, 
there were remains of what appeared to have been an interment. The section 
cut through, exposed an excavation about 4 feet deep, the lower portion being 
filled with charcoal and burnt bones, in which were also the blackened fragments 
of an urn; part of a skull and a shin bone were also distinguishable. But on the 
opposite side of the same cutting there was an object of still greater interest. 
This was a Roman limitary shaft, or landmark, probably an arca finalis, and 
similar to those found at the ‘‘ Mote Hill” (Warrington), at Bekesbourne Hill 
(Kent), at Ashill (Norfolk), and at Wallbrook (London), &c.* The field being 
without the area of the station, will account both for the presence of the inter- 
ment, and the shaft. The latter according to Mr. Vawdrey, was— 
About 14 feet deep ; the sides had been formed with billets of wood, placed triangle-ways, the wood was 
almost reduced to a state of pulp. I found a copper coin in this, presumably Roman, but too much 
corroded to identify. There was a somewhat similar shaft discovered about one hundred yards further 


north in the cutting. In one spot, in No. 77, there was quite a heap of pot sherds, just what might 
have been the waste from a kiln, shot out ofa barrow. It was the remains of pottery of the coarsest kinds. 


Anyone familar with the work of my late friend, Mr. H. C. Coote, The Romans 
of Britain, or with his paper, On the Centwriation of Roman Britain,+ will at 
once identify these three discoveries as limitary marks. 


* See Roman Lancashire, pp. 225-6. t Archeologia, vol. xlii,, p. 143, et seq. 
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In removing some old houses which occupied the site of the present National 
School at Middlewich, what appears to have been a mortariwm of stone was 
found. It is 16 inches in diameter and 5 inches high, with a perpendicular 
orifice in the side about 14 inches wide. There is a hole in the bottom of the 
vessel about the size of a florin, which shews signs of wear from friction. The 
orifice named, seems as if designed for pouring out the contents. It is now in 
Mr. Vawdrey’s possession, at Tushingham Hall. The field numbered 43, is, or 
till lately was, full of large stones, many of them tooled, and when in tillage 
was very noticeable. On the east side of No. 36, gravel was for many years 
dug to repair the modern roads. Ihave marked, in fields Nos. 35 and 36, the 
approximate track of the road from the station towards Betley, in Staffordshire, 
as pointed out by Mr. Pickering. The latter had in his possession, and 
exhibited to Mr. Weston and myself, several pieces of “embossed ” Samian 
ware, part of the handle of an amphora, and a small plain Samian bowl, bearing 
upon the bottom (inside), the potter’s name, aLBvcI., which is again a well known 
one, several examples of it having been found in London, another at Rougham, 
in Saffolk, and another at Chesterford, in Essex. The whole of these articles 
were collected from the surface of the above named road, or from the side of it. 

Mr. Vawdrey has also some much damaged fibulae and knives, a bronze key, 
&c., found at or near the station, and he says that on the south-east side of its 
supposed area, there was formerly a mound, removed some years since by the 
then tenant of the land.* 

The following coins found at Kinderton are in the possession of Mr. Vawdrey 


at Tushingham Hall :— 

VESPASIAN eser EI SO ROMA. Rome standing to l. in military habit, holding a Victory on a 
globe, and a spear; in field, 8. C. 

IVDAEA CAPTA. A female captive seated to r. beneath a palm tree, 
behind which is a pile of arms; in exergue, S. ©. 

Obv. obliterated, but probably of Vespasian ; Rev. An altar between the 
letters S. C., beneath PROVIDENT. 

Rev. SENATVS POPVLYSQVE ROMANVS. A figure standing between 
two trophies of arms. In exergue, 8. C. 

` SEVERVS ....cceseeee5 SUNG SoocdooodnTS COS. II. P.P. Victory to l., with spear and garland. 

2nd brass .......« Two coins, with obverse and reverse quite illegible. (Seven in all.) 


It will be noticed that the above are all of the Higher Empire, which is 
singular. The same thing seems to occur at Wilderspool. If it does not lead 
to the inference that the station was early abandoned, the absence of coins of 
the Lower Empire would seem to prove that the station was founded at an early 


RE aS 


TRAJAN... ۰ a 


*Archgologia Cambrensis, vol. i., (Ist series), p. 465. 
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period (which agrees with the Itinerary), instead of at a late date, as some 
authors have suggested. 

If the station ever was walled, it must be remembered that there is no stone 
nearer than 10 or 12 miles; and that a wall, and even its foundations, the last 
named of which would be of a most durable nature, would be utilized, for building 
purposes, by generation after generation, until not a trace remained, in like 
manner as the Roman roads have been destroyed for the sake of their gravel. 
That there has been a pottery at the station, the hand-made bricks prove, as 
they were no doubt used by the potters in their kilns. 

Mr. Vawdrey informs me that many years since foundations of a building 
(supposed Roman) were discovered on the Newton side of the river Croco, 
opposite the Harbutt’s Field. 

The present name of the station, as I have elsewhere said, I consider to be 
derived from Condate - ton, corrupted into Kinderton, in much the same manner 
as the ancient Corinium became first Corin - cester, and afterwards Cirencester. 
The ancient name Condate, is one of which several other examples cccur on the 
Continent, notably at Rennes in Britanny. It is by most modern students held 
to be of the same meaning as Confluentes, or the junction of rivers,* and the 
position of the Kinderton station, with a stream on three sides of it, well answers 
for such a meaning. It seems possible that there was a second Condate in 
Britain, and that it was at Chester-le-street, in the County of Durham, which 
in Saxon times bore the name of Concestre and Cunecestre. At this place an 
altar was found a few months since (in 1886), the inscription on which 
commenced DEO.MARTI.CONDATI . . . though it is uncertain whether the 
last word is part of the name of the dedicator or an epithet of the deity (Mars). 
But however this may be, an altar was found in the seventeenth century 
at the Roman station at Piersebridge, in the same county, the inscription on 
which certainly commenced D.M.CONDATI., and had the name of the dedicator 
following it, whilst at the station of Binchester (Vinoviwm), an intermediate 
one between those above named, the tiles of a large hypocaust are stamped with 
the letters n.con., which have so far been a puzzle to archeologists, but which 
I think it possible, may now be interpreted as referring to a Numerus 
Condatensiwm, though it would be a singular, and I believe unique fact, to find 
the stamp of a corps, taking its title from one station, on the tiles at another. 


* Dr. Hübner has recently revived this idea, which for some time had i 
Bomont is hie paiuphieploa E A te me had been lost sight of, though favoured by Mr. 


+ Horsley, Brit, Rom,, Durham 32, and other works. 
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Those who have advocated the claim of Kinderton to be Mediolanum have 
laid considerable stress upon, the fact that the neighbouring town is named 
Middlewich, and in this name they recognise a derivation from Mediolanum. 
But as Blome, in his Britannia, was the first to point out in 1678, this is 
erroneous. Blome says, p. 57 :—‘‘ Middlewich, so called, as standing between 
Nantwich and Northwich.” This is the correct version of the origin of the 
name, Middlewich is the central Cheshire “ wich ” or “ wyche,” and in addition, 
the site of the station was not in Middlewich, but at Kinderton, on the other 
side of the river. 

In a small plan of the station, accompanying his description of it,* 
Archdeacon Wood marks a road going due west to Chester, and a few places 
where digging had revealed its gravel on both sides of the Croco and the canal. 
He also marks the road to Nantwich, and one to the south-east, which he says 
leads to Htocetwm (Wall near Lichfield), and both of these are given as starting 
from a point considerably to the south-west of the station. 

To the north-west of Middlewich there is a road bearing the suspicious name 
of “ Pepper Street.” It runs in a north-westerly direction and falls into Webb’s 
Lane. It is probably on the site of a small Roman via. 


NORTHWICH. 
The ground covered by the Roman settlement in and about Northwich, is chiefly 
to the west of the town of that name, and also of the river Weaver. It is named 
“Castle Northwich,” though the area includes also Winnington Hill, portions of 
the town of Northwich itself, and, for a considerable distance the sides of the 
Roman road leading vid Hartford to Chester. “Castle” Northwich occupies a 
hill on the western bank of the Weaver, nearly opposite its junction with the 
Daven or Dane, though it is at the same time within a large lingula formed by 
a bend of the former river which surrounds this tongue of land on three sides. 
No outline of a station is traceable, but from evidence shortly to be brought 
forward, it would appear that early in the last century vestiges of a rampart 
remained. 

Salt has no doubt been sought for, and obtained here, as early as the Roman 
period. The name Salinae, or “Salt Springs,” given in the Chorography of 
Ravennas seems, as I have before said (from its occurring next to Condate,) to 
refer plainly to this station, and the passage I have quoted from the 


* Vol. i., p: 48, Trans. Chester. Archeol. Soc. 
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Inquisition taken 28 Edward III., I consider does the same, for the Sale Yate 
means the road leading to Sale, and as the road proceeds to Northwich, that 
place I take to be the Sale referred to, and the Salinae of Roman times. 
Though “ Castle Northwich” is not named in the Domesday Survey, the salt 
works in the town are, and they are stated to have been let by the Crown at the 
rate of thirty-five shillings per annum; whilst those at Middlewich were let for 
twenty-five shillings, and the works at Nantwich for ten pounds.* 

The “Castle,” if a walled one ever existed (which is doubtful, unless it were 
a Roman one) must have been erected before the Conquest, and as Dr. Ormerod 
points out! was probably only a ruin in the time of Richard I. 

Erdeswick appears to have been the first writer, or antiquary, to notice the 
place. He says: t—‘ At Northwich stood some time a very stronge castell, on 
“the top of a verie high hill, called the castell of Northwich, and a certaine 
“ circuit about that place is still called the Castle town of Northwich: only the 
“ name and great trenches give any shew or evidence thereof.” 

Foote Gower says of the site,§ which he thought represented Condate, after 
speaking of the statements of some of the authorities he quotes :— 

This evidence places the Roman station near the ancient castle of Northwich—a structure 
which once made a conspicuous figure in our records, though the memory and remains of it are 
now almost buried in the same state of oblivion. The scite of it was at no great distance from the 
present church, where a remaining angle of the fosse and vallum in the year 1725 marked the true 
position of the military station, and where in an adjoining field those coins and urns were 
accidentally discovered, which were in the possession of Ralph Barrow, Esq., an eminent proprietor 
of the salt works. For the evidence alluded to, see Stones’s transcript of Dr. Williamson’s Villare 


Cestriense, p. 99, and which is further confirmed by the express assertions of Dr. Gower, relative to 
the remaining angle, and to the coins and urns in the possession of Mr. Barrow. 


Although Horsley and Stukeley thought that Northwich was a Roman 
station, and probably Condate, they were quite unaware of the discovery of 
Roman remains upon the site. Stukeley merely says:—‘‘We were at 
Northwich, which I take to be Condate, as ail distances persuade me.” || 

Dr. Ormerod’s words are :f— 

Castle Northwich, called Castleton and Le Castelle juxta Northwych, in old records derives its 
name from the site of an ancient fortress commanding the junction of the Dane and the Weever, and 
the point where the latter stream was forded by the Watling Street. After passing Northwich bridge, 
the road to Chester here called the Hollow Way ascends a steep hill, to the right of which is the site 
of this fortress, in a triangular field of about three acres, bounded on the other side by a small 

* See New Monthly Magazine, Dec., 1828, p. 555. t Hist. of Cheshire, vol. ii., p. 107. 


tł Harleian MSS., 478, p. 5. § Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 66. || Itinerarium Curiosum (1st edit.), p. 54. 
T Hist of Cheshire, vol. ii., p. 107. 
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brook. Its present remains consist of two high mounts of unequal height ; the highest is nearly 
circular and about thirty yards in diameter, the lower is of an irregular form about seventeen yards 
in diameter. There are no remains of walls, or indications of other earthworks. 


At p. 2 of the same volume, Ormerod speaks of these mounts “as rising 
“ over the ascent called the Hollow Way,” that the lower one was “ about 
“ fifty-one feet diameter in the broadest part of the summit,” and that the upper 
one was “ninety feet diameter on the summit.” He, however, adds :—‘‘ The 
“ mounds have a strong resemblance to the keep of a Norman fortress, but it 
“ does not appear that any stronghold was erected here by the barons of Kinderton, 
“ to whom the place was granted shortly after the Conquest.” 

I opine there can be but one decision given on the evidence of the before- 

named writers. The “great trenches” named by Erdeswicke, the ‘angle of 
the fosse and vallum ” mentioned by Foote Gower, the Roman “coins and 
urns ” found, as stated by the same writer, with the total absence of evidence of 
the existence of any .“ castle ” since the Norman Conquest, point to the same 
conclusion, that the Roman station in later times bore the name of “castle,” as 
we find it in many other places, even in some cases where only a temporary camp 
has existed. 

The next writer upon Northwich is one of a different stamp—I refer to the 
late Archdeacon Wood—who, being a Middlewich man, had many opportunities 
of inspecting discoveries, which, unfortunately, he apparently omitted to take 
notes of at the time. He speaks of “a profusion of Roman antiquities ” having 
been discovered at Northwich since the days of Horsley, and adds :—‘‘ Northwich is 
“a Roman station, and judging from its position, and from the large remains of 
“foundations of buildings which have been dug up, and the antiquities which 
“have come to light, it must have been a station of commanding strength and 
“of very considerable importance.” * He subsequently suggests, and he was 
probably the first to do so, that it was the Salinae of Ravennas, noticing the 
remark of Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, that the brine flows nearer to 
the surface at Northwich than at the other salt towns, and would be detected 
sooner. It is much to be wished that some record of the discovery of these 
large foundations is preserved, but at present I can find no clue to it. Baines, 
commenting on the archdeacon’s words above given, adds :—“ Urns containing 
“ calcined bones, large quantities of Roman pottery, and a mortariwm inscribed 
(í MARIYS . FECIT, have been recently found at Castle Northwich, within the 
<“ position occupied by the Romans in ancient times.” f 


* Trans. Chester Archaeol Soc:, vol, i., p. 46. + Lancashire and Cheshire Past and Present, vol. i., p. 262. 
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I am not aware of the source of his information, but instead of marivs., I 
think the word should have been printed manrinvs, as examples have occurred 
elsewhere with this latter name followed by Fucrt at full length. 

The first discoveries, of which any definite information has been preserved, 
seem to have taken place on Winnington Hill, where, in digging for the 
foundations of Mr. Newman’s house (Oakleigh), in 1838, numerous cinerary 
urns were found, together with horse trappings, and a number of Roman coins. 
The latter appear to have gone to the Warrington Museum, where their 
identity has been lost through being mixed with others. One, of Vespasian, 
still remains in the possession of Mr. Newman’s son, the present owner of the 
residence, and will be noticed immediately. Two of the urns found are also in 
the Warrington Museum. 

Shortly after this a further discovery occurred, which is thus related by Mr. 
Vawdrey, in a private communication to me :— 

When my brother, the Rev. D. Vawdrey, lived in Winnington, near Northwich, a mound was 
levelled at the top of Winnington Hill, in forming pleasure grounds to a house then building by the 
late Mr. Newman. Several cinerary urns, some containing bones, and bronze implements for the 
toilet, were found. I have a small black urn which was dug out in my presence; this contains 


nothing, apparently, but earth. The other things my brother, who was the means of their 
preservation, handed to Mr. Newman. 


Mr. Vawdrey also tells me that the late Rev. W. Hadfield, who resided for 
some time at Northwich, once placed in his hands for inspection a perfect 
mortarium, found in Castle Northwich, which was afterwards owned by the 
late Rev. Gilbert Greenall. 

In the Catalogue of the Museum of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire (1876), p. 69, there is stated to be preserved by the Society a 
“ Mortarvwm, inscribed sotvs.F., found at Castle Northwich.’ This cannot 
now be found; and it is doubtful whether it is not the same as that alluded to 
by Mr. Vawdrey, as Mr. Greenall presented two other urns, found at Hartford, 
to the Society. But I think that soutvs.r. would be the correct reading, as it 
has been found on three mortaria, and two Samian ware patellae, in London, 
and on one of the latter at Ewell, in Surrey, but there is no example of sonys., 
though a soLLivs.F. occurs on a Samian patella in the Newcastle Museum. 

When building the house of the late Mr. Rothwell, about 1852, and laying 
out its garden, there were found three or four fine vases of red pottery about 8 
inches high, the neck, with one handle, of a large amphora, the latter, with sundry 
other fragments of the same nature, now in the possession of Mr. Weston, and 
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a dark blue glass bead, ribbed, 1} inches in diameter externally, and vs of an 
inch internally. Similar beads have been found on many Roman sites. Mr. 
Weston likewise owns this. There were also found two silver and one brass 
coin (hereafter to be described). In 1861 Mr. E. Leader Williams, C.E., the 
then engineer of the Weaver trust, built a new residence (Highfield) adjoining 
Mr. Rothwell’s to the south, and during the necessary 
excavations a large quantity of Roman tiles and 
pottery were found, some of the vessels being perfect. 
Amongst them was a fine jug or wrcews 102 inches 
high, and 22} inches in circumference round the 
centre, ofred ware, here engraved. It is now in the 
possession of Mr. B. L. Wells, C.E., the present 
engineer ofthe Trust. Mr. Williams also informs me 
that numerous fragments of Samian ware, but none 
bearing the potters’ names, many fragments of glass 
vessels, and a small leaden lamp, were found on the 
° same occasion. These were all removed (packed 
in boxes) to his iF at Manchester, and apparently have not seen the 
light for years. 

On the 16th May, 1882, there was found in the excavations for the New End 
cottages, Navigation Road, the neck and handle of a small jug of ordinary red 
ware, and a portion of the rim of a mortariwm bearing a very peculiar inscription. 
The fragment, which is 54 inches by 23, is here represented. 
Several enthusiastic antiquaries have considered the letters 
upon it to be sare, the first and third being reversed. 
That these last named letters are s and L, and that the 
fourth is E, seems certain, but the second letter does not 
seem A; and if it was, it would be part of the name of the 
potter, rather than the commencement of the word SALENAE 
(or SALINAE). This is now in Mr. Weston’s possession. 
With it and the small jug of red ware, were found some 
cart loads of broken pottery, many of which were said to bear 
flowers and other decorations upon them. Unfortunately the 
whole of these were taken to fill up a sinkage of the ground 
(arising from the brine of the salt pits) near the river side, 
and are now covered with a large quantity of sand and 
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rubbish, which has since been broughtthere for the same purpose. 
In 1882 also, in excavating for a new house, for Mr. Marsh 
(auctioneer) at the foot of Winnington Hill, amongst other 
articles found, were a quern, and a small cinerary urn of light | 
red ware, here represented. It is 23 inches in height and 2}. 
in diameter. It probably had contained the ashes of a child. 
= Near it was found a small bronze spoon, of a 


type frequently found with Roman remains. 
It is 5% inches in length, the bowl being about 
24 inches long. 


Some other very singular discoveries have taken place upon the Castle Hill. 

In 1881, when building the Congregational Chapel, a small paved road was 
found beneath it, pointing nearly east and west, and almost parallel with the 
Hollow Way. Some ten years previously, a similar small road had been found 
in the yard of the farm building closely adjoining the chapel to the east, but it 
was pointing north and south; whilst about 1880, in the orchard a little further 
east (or north east), another road was discovered, leading more to the north-west. 
No antiquary seems to have inspected these fragments of paved roads, which 
however are satisfactorily vouched for. Mr. Weston thinks the last-named was 
bearing for Winnington, but I strongly suspect that it led to a Roman villa at 
Wallerscote. But the climax was reached when in 1885 there was brought to 
light, a little to the south-east of the spot where the last road I have been speak- 
ing of occurred, three rows of paving stones (boulders), laid in the form of a 
broad arrow 4, but the length of each row or line was not ascertained. At the 
point of juncture of the three lines was 
found the remarkable iron implement 
here engraved. “It was placed,” says 
Mr. Weston, who compares it to a 
= paving hammer, ‘‘as though there was 
an evidon intention of discovering it 
= 2 “again.” And well there might be, for 

I have lil a any ane 1 the three lines of stones, with the implement 
at their termination, marked a trifinium or angle where three centuriae met, and 
was therefore a Roman agrimensorial mark. For the nature and explanation 
of the various landmarks of the Roman agrimensores, the reader cannot do better 
than refer to the elaborate works of my valued friend, the late Mr. H. C. Coote, 
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F.S.A., on this subject.* The relic, which reminds one of an angular hammer- 
head, with a small centfal shaft, thus ZX, is 10 inches in length, the widest 
portion of the head is about 1} inch, and the central shaft about 3 inches in 
length. Itis probably the most interesting relic of its class, found in Britain, 
but it has suffered much from corrosion. 

The burial places of the Britanno-Roman inhabitants of Salinae, appear to 
have extended for some distance along the sides of the 
roads leading from the settlement, as at most other 
Roman towns. Several sepulchral urns have been 
found close to Hartford (London and North-Western) 
railway station, which is about two miles from the 
Castle Hill. Two arein the possession of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire,ł and two others 
are in the Warrington Museum, one of which, here 
engraved, is a fine two-handled vessel of red pottery, 
8 inches in height, and 6 inches in diameter at the 
centre. 


The few coins now traceable as found at Castle Northwich, I give below. 
Their condition is what we find to be the average of Roman coins, discovered 
singly in stations. 


SICINIA gens. (Family , Silver .......... Obv. Q. SICINIVS IVIR. A youthful head diademed to r. with 

coin) star below. Rev. ©. COPONIVS. PR. S.C. Club in centre, between 
a bow and arrow. 

4 0 AVIS و‎ Gee 35 Rev., seated female. PONTIF. MAXIM. 

VESPASTAN E NN 2nd brass .. .....| Rev., female sitting. Legend illegible. S.C. in exergue. 

EDL DN SA O مها‎ Rome standing, holding a globe, upon which is a Victory. ROMA. In 

field ۰ 
1۱۱681016 AR. مره‎ yy Rev., also illegible. 
۱۸۱۷۱ SIASDLASS E Rev., CONCORDIA MILITVM. The emperor and a female joining hands. 


The first three of these belong to Mr. Weston, and were found at Mr. 
Rothwell’s; the fourth was found at Mr. Newman’s, and is now in the 
` possession of his son; the fifth was found in the old salt pit in Northwich (to be 
noticed immediately), whilst the sixth, which was found upon Castle Hill, is in 
the possession of Mr. Hatt Cook, a resident of Northwich. 

As to the extent to which the Romans worked the salt springs, nothing 
whatever can be said. Our information at present is a perfect blank. Baines 
says, in his Lancashire and Cheshire Past and Present, that “a salt pit of very 


* The Romans of Britain (1878). See also Archeologia, vol. xlii., p. 127 et seq. 


t Catalogue, p. 69, and Transactions, vol. iii., p. 1. 
11 
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“ great antiquity, and which probably yielded tribute to the Romans, still exists 
“in the town of Northwich.” To which pit he refers, I cannot gather from the 
inhabitants of the town. The same words might be ‘used as to several pits, 
but with more or less doubt as to all of them. Mr. Weston-tells me that at the 
corner of Watling Street (as before said, formerly called Ford Street) and Dane 
Street, he saw laid open, a shallow clay pit or reservoir, lined with double stakes, 
and under six feet of rubbish, evidently left by salt workers he found ‘‘ between 
the stakes,” a “first brass ” Roman coin, much corroded, and nearly obliterated. 
Whether the coin had remained there from Roman times, or been thrown in 
with the rubbish, is a point that can now scarcely be determined. 

In 1864 two leaden salt pans were discovered, at the place known as “The Dock 
yard,” and where the Roman road from Manchester to Chester crosses the 
Weaver. They were 8 to 9 feet below the surface of the ground, and measured 
about 8 feet 6 inches in length, 2 feet 6 inches in width, and were 6 inches deep. 
One, which is in the Warrington Museum, is 261 lbs. in weight. The other was 
broken up. One of them had the letters 111000111 cut upon it, and the other )EVE. 
From these letters it has been suggested that the pans were Roman, and that 
the last named word referred to Deva. But, as has been pointed out, the form 
of the letters is not Roman; the first letter of the last named word does not 
seem D, and on the other pan it seems simply to be numerals that occur. 
There is nothing to fix a date for these pans, but they are more likely to be 
medieval than of any other age. They were resting on oak sills, and had been 
placed over a fire, pieces of charred wood adhering to their ends.* Mr. Weston 
thought them not older than the Civil War. In 1880 a third pan, which I 
recently inspected, was found on the east side of the town, buried in sand, at the 
works of Messrs. N. Ashton & Sons. It is much smaller than the others, being 
23 feet by 2 feet, and 3 inches deep. The lead of which it is composed is }-inch 
thick, and it weighs 83 lbs. This pan is now preserved in the office of Mr. 
Ward, the manager of the works. To my mind, there does not seem to be the 
slightest authority for considering these pans Roman. We know from the 
Harleian MSS. and other sources that leaden salt pans were in use all through 
the middle ages, and that each pan was numbered. 


That the two mounds referred to by Ormerod and others were part of any 
system of fortification, I think seems very improbable. They may have been 


* See Dr. Kendrick’s paper, vol. xviii., Trans. Hist, Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, p. 199; and Cheshire Sheaf, 
yol ii., p. 87, where Mr. Weston writes on the subject. ۱ £ 
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botontim, but recent excavations close to the spot where the iron implement 
was found, have revealed the. fact that the soil is “ virgin,” consequently that 
there at least no artificial mound had been formed. 

The conclusion which can be drawn from the remains found at Northwich is, 
that a small settlement was formed there, chiefly for the purpose of salt making ; 
that it does not appear to have been walled, having merely an earthen rampart :— 
that it was too unimportant to be an Itinerary Station, but that the author of 
the Ravennate embraced it in his list, as he seems to have done the same with 
nearly all Roman stations, large and small. That it was early in existence is 
probable, from the bulk of the coins found being of an early period; but it must at 
the same time be borne in mind that these coins were in circulation for centuries 
after they were minted. Whether the station had been extinguished before the 
withdrawal of the Roman forces from Britain, is not so far known ; the 
probability is that it was not, for the necessary article, salt, would certainly 
attract the attention of the Roman authorities to the latest moment. The 
presence of the coin of Aurelian seems proof that until a.p. 270 it was still 
flourishing. The zig-zag direction of the road between it and Nettleford, where 
it joins the main one on its way to Chester, still further confirms the view that 
Northwich was not on a strictly military road, but that its neighbour Kinderton 
was looked upon as the military centre of the district, even though the latter 
was of no great extent. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


WILDERSPOOL (VERATINUM?). 


Tis is another station of considerable size, which like Kinderton, appears never 
to have been walled ; or perhaps I should rather say, that no trace of its walls 
has been found, though little is known as to its exact dimensions. In the 
annexed plan of the hamlet, executed by the late Dr. Kendrick, will be seen the 
outline of the various fields in which Roman remains have been discovered, 
and which are embraced in the area between the Mersey on the north, the Cress 
Brook on the west, and the road from Warrington to Northwich on the east, 
though beyond this last named line occasional discoveries have occurred. 

The site is, as usual, on a lingula, formed by the Mersey (which like the Dee 
at Chester, first becomes fordable in this neighbourhood), and the above-named 
Cress (or Creswell) Brook on the west. This in earlier times was called the 
river Cramond or Cramwell.* On the east at a short distance from the station, 
there was another stream now named the Lum Brook, which “ within living 
memory formed a little estuary where salmon came up to spawn.” + Like the 
Cress Brook, it fell into the Mersey. The ground is comparatively elevated, 
thus placing the station beyond the reach of the frequent floods, or of high tides. 

The area covered by the above named fields, several of which (at least five) 
formed prior to 1801, one large field known as “ The Town Field,” is estimated 
at sixteen acres,; and to this have to be added the spaces covered by the 
Wilderspool Brewery and other buildings, but no doubt some portion of this 
area was outside of the station proper.§ 

The first recorded discovery of Roman remains took place in 1770, when the 
Bridgewater Canal was cut. It occurred in the neighbourhood of the Lum 
Brook, and embraced a very large number of articles, which have now all 


* Account of the Roman Station at Wilderspool, by William Beamont (Warrington, 1876), p. 5. t Ibid., p. 6. 
{ Guide Book to Roman Remains in the Warrington Museum (1872), p. 3. 


§ In the Transactions of the Chester Archeological Society, vol. iii., p. 194, Dr. Kendrick gives thirty six acres as 
the space impregnated with Roman remains. This is repeated in vol. xxiii. of the Transactions of the Hist. Soc. of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 
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unfortunately been dispersed, or have perished. So numerous were they, that 
they formed a small museum in the neighbouring house of Mr. Ireland, but no 
account has been preserved of their exact nature, though they appear to have 
been inspected by crowds of visitors.* 

In 1787 Mr. Edward Greenall, in laying the foundation of Wilderspool 
House, adjoining the Brewery, found a large number of Roman articles, 
including coins, but, as in the case of the Lum Brook “find,” no account of 
of them has been preserved. Dr. Kendrick writes :—‘‘ Previous to the 
“ cutting of the Mersey and Irwell Canal, the Town Field, now restricted to a 
“ small portion of the south bank of the canal, extended northwards to the Stony 
“ Lunt and Windmill Fields, and according to an old inhabitant, it was then 
“ covered with large loose stones, whilst on digging, two feet downwards ‘fire 
“ places’ on beds of clay were often found.” + 

But it was not until the cutting of this canal, 1801-3, that the chief discoveries 
occurred, and though nothing then found seems to have been preserved, Mr. 
Beamont has collected a most useful mass of evidence on the subject. He has 
brought together the statements of eleven men who worked in the construction 
of the canal, and whom he personally catechised as to the articles found. The 
result of this is, that it is clear numerous Roman foundations of buildings, together 
with bases, shafts, and capitals of columns were discovered, especially in the 
<“ Stony Loont ” Field, near the windmill. They appear to have been about 
seven feet below the surface, and some of the stones (ashlars) which had luis 
holes in them were of large size, being three feet by two, and weighing several 
hundred weight. With them were large quantities of pottery of all kinds, 
including “ Samian ” ware vessels, bearing potters’ marks, querns, and numerous 
coins. One witness stated that some of the coins were in ‘jars of dark red 
pottery.” The streets of the station seem also to have been encountered, for 
nearly all the witnesses agree that rather to the east of the windmill a road was 
cut through, more than six yards wide, running north and south. 

« The ashlars at the bottom were three quarters of a yard deep, and the gravel, about two feet, 
which lay upon them was so rammed and compacted together, and separated with so much difficulty, 
that the highway surveyor who stood by, said there would be no getting from town to town now, if 
our roads had to be made like it, for the labour and expense of making them would be too great!” 
Another witness stated that‘ When the road was bared, there seemed to him to be wheel tracks 
upon it, which had been made by carriages not so wide as our own.’”’ 

* Wilderspool (by Mr. Beamont), p. 9. 


t Reliquary, Oct., 1869. 
} Account of Roman Station at Wilderspool, pp. 16-19. 
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The “ fire places’ before alluded to, stated to be about two feet below the 
surface, have some light thrown upon them by the evidence of one of the 
witnesses, (Thomas Hatton) who said :*— 

In . . . . Town Field before the canal was cut, there were found a number of holes, some 
round and some square, and about a yard across, which ran in regular courses in one part of the 
field . . . These holes, of which three or four occurred in as many roods, seemed to have been 
lined with clay, and were full of black ashes two feet deep. The people called them ash holes or 
fire places. 

Mr. Beamont pertinently asks, “ Might not the troops wko were encamped 
on Stockton Heath, in 1643, have had this field for their camping ground ?” 

I believe he has hit upon the right solution of the matter. The site is part 
of what was formerly called Stockton Heath, and the fact of these ‘‘ holes” being 
visible upon the surface, clearly shews that they are of comparatively recent 
formation. Their contents, ‘‘ ashes two feet deep,” seem to prove their nature, 
i.e., camp fires. 

Baines slightly refers to these discoveries,t which he says embraced “a 
“ number of Roman coins, great quantities of Roman pottery, and considerable 
“ foundations of buildings, evidently of Roman workmanship ;”’ allusion is also 
made to the discovery of the roadway, the stones of which, he says, weighed from 
70 to 80 lbs. each, the gravel being as compact and hard as cement. In the 
same volume the Rev. E. Sibson’s paper on the three Roman roads centring at 
Wigan is published, and in describing that from Wigan to Wilderspool, the 
author states that in the “ Town Fields” were ruins of buildings, fire places with 
ashes in them, pottery, coins, fibulae, &c., scattered over four acres, and that coins 
of Vespasian and Domitian had been found. He notices also the “ bases, shafts 
and capitals ” of columns found in 1803, and adds that the station was situated 
at ““ Stockton Heath.” 

In 1811 the witness (Thomas Hatton) before named, 

Tn making a new fence in the Crab Tree Loont, found, and removed, about three roods in length 
of a road, which crossed it, and was called the Roman road. Large ashlars three or four feet deep 
formed its bottom, and upon the top of these there lay a bed of gravel more than two feet thick. On 
the road, which ran east and west, and which he measured and found to be eight yards wide, some 


pottery and a copper coin were found. That part of the road which was removed, lay opposite the 
middle of the Stony Loont, and about half-way between the cottages and the gate of that field.} 


As this “ Crab Tree Loont ” is on the north bank of the canal, to the east of the 
“ Stony Loont,” and the road in it is pointing east and west, whilst the road 


* Account of Roman Station at Wilderspool, p. 18. 
t History of Lancashire (edit. 1836), vol. iii., p: 651. t Beamont’s Wilderspool, p. 17. 
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found east of the windmill was running north and south, it would appear that 
these roads probably intersected each other somewhere about the southern hedge 
of the “Stony Loont” field, or possibly slightly nearer the canal, and this point 
would no doubt be the centre of the station, The road running north and south, 
was seen in 1801, by the same witness, on the south bank of the canal, in the 
field called “ Street Loont Back.” 

In 1823, in building a row of cottages parallel with the river, Roman coins 
and pottery were again discovered. The sand which was thrown out of the 
cutting for the canal remained on the banks of the latter in a continuous mound 
until the year 1857; but between that year and about 1870, the whole of the sand 
in the “ Big Cress Brook Field ” which had been thrown out, as well as the sand 
which underlaid the Roman surface, ‘‘was excavated and removed for the 
“ purposes of building, and the manufacture of bottle glass.”* During the latter 
part of this period the excavations were extended to the “Long Bank Field.” 
In these operations great numbers of antiquities were found, especially a vast 
amount of pottery, but very singularly no foundations of buildings, and no altar 
or inscribed stone ; from which fact I should gather that the station was chiefly 
situate on the north side of the canal, and no doubt occupied also a portion of 
the ground excavated for the latter. The remains found have been treated of by 
Dr. Kendrick + and others, and are chiefly preserved at the Warrington Museum, 
to the ruling authorities of which, I am much indebted for the loan of the pottery 
which is engraved. 

Though no foundations, as above stated, occurred, the base and capital of 


a column were found at a short distance from each other, and near the eastern 


extremity of the excavations. The capital is much defaced, but it appears 
to be of the Corinthian style. Both of these fragments I here engrave, from 
sketches obligingly made for me, by Mr. Robert Kendrick. 


* Reliquary, Oct., 1869. 
1 Ibid., also in his Catalogue of the Warrington Museum, 1872, 
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In April, 1869, in the “ Long Bank Field,” the lower tiers of the stone work 
of a circular well, were found in situ. The bottom of the well was six feet in 
diameter, and seven feet from the Roman surface of the station. About three 
inches of black sand were at the bottom, which was dry, the formation of the 
canal having drained off the water to the lower level. Some of the stones of 
the upper tiers had been thrown into it, apparently to fillit up. Each stone 
was roughly hewn into a wedge shape, to constitute the circle. A few 
fragments of Roman pottery, amongst them the spout of & mortartwm, were 
found, the latter being secured by Mr. J. Paul Rylands. The lower tiers of the 
well were removed by Dr. Kendrick, and set up in the Town Hall Gardens at 
Warrington, in the exact form in which they were found. There they still 
remain, with several steps also placed there by Dr. Kendrick, in the position in 
which they were found at Wilderspool, but no record of their discovery remains. 

Numerous objects of iron were brought to light during the excavations. 
The most interesting was a fire dog, 2 ft. 3 in. long, of which the annexed 
woodcut is a representation. Its fellow has not been recovered. It is much 
oxidised, and ‘‘ the long horizontal bar is supported by an 

“arched foot, which for convenience of carriage appears 
“to have been moved on a swivel passing through the 
“Bar. These 
fire dogs are of 
ee ee rare occurrence 
% ی‎ on Roman sites, 
= though two were 
~~ found in a large 
nal most interesting Sm 2 ۳۳۳ in - Bedfordshire. + They were 
of iron also. Two others of fine workmanship were found in a tomb at Paestum. 

Nine iron knives were found, besides fragments of others; the handles of all 
had, however, perished. They were more or less of two types only, specimens 
of each of which, are here engraved. The largest of these is 9} inches in 


al PUN m 9 


* Dr. Kendrick, Warrington Museum Catalogue, ۰ 26. This object has also been engraved and described in 
Journal of British Archeological Association, vol. xix., and Transactions of Chester Archeological Society, vol. iii. 


t See Archeological Journal, vol, xxxix., p. 278, 
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length, the smallest is 7inches. The latter is of singular shape, both the back 
and the edge being curved. ° 

Keys were found, but not in any large number. The three here engraved 
were selected by Dr. Kendrick as fair 
specimens of the whole when I went 
through the collection of remains with 
him.* The keys are here represented 
half size. Great quantities of iron nails 
have been found, varying from 1 to 10 
inches in length, of cast iron, some of the 
larger ones being hollow; and though the 
heads are generally flat, many have 
around knob, or stud. Numerous ‘‘ hooks, : oe 
“staples, holdfasts, and wall cramps,” says Dr. Kendrick, have been found. 
“ Of door fastenings there is a good number, consisting of hasps, bolts, flat 
“staples, and one curious pendant padlock. There are portions of two probable. 
“ spades, three mattocks, two curved trowels, and one apparent ‘ modelling tool’ 
“for a potter. There is an axe, a cleaver, a horse’s bit, and a probable shackle 
“for the leg.” Nearly all of these articles, as well as those of bronze (to be 
described) seem to have undergone the action of intense heat, which would 
suggest that the destruction of the station, like that of so many others, was by 
fire. Nothing made of lead has survived. Every article in that metal has been 
melted into a shapeless mass, unless a leaden weight and two small discs of the 
same material be excepted. 

In bronze, the chief remains are fibulae (brooches) and hair pins. Of fifteen 
fibulae preserved in the Museum, one is annular, eight are penannular, and six 
‘are of the bow shape. The circular (or annular) specimen presents no special 
feature of interest. Of the penannular type, the example engraved (No. 1) is 
the best preserved ; and of the bow shaped type, the example (No. 2) seems to 
have the most decoration. 

No. 1 is two thirds the size 
of the original. No. 2 is of 
full size, but it has lost its pin. 
The hair pins found are of the 
usual type, with a round knob 
at the head. Fragments of 


* He appears to have adopted the same three keys as samples, in his paper on Wilderspool in the 3rd e the 
Chester Archeol. Soc.’s Trans, 


May 


(No. 2.) 
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two ‘bronze armillae, or bracelets, and of two bronze rings, one a finger ring, 
occurred, beside a few miscellaneous articles, such as bodkins, handles, 
and studs. 

Many fragments of querns, chiefly of Andernach lava, occurred, but no 
perfect specimen, though one was found at Latchford, about half a mile 
distant. There were also three examples of spindle whorls—one of stone, 
another of earthenware, and the third was one of the small leaden discs above 
mentioned. 

In glass, fragments of what appear to have been the large square bottles 
used for interments, have been the chief specimens found, though the necks of 
two, and the handle of one, ampullae, have come to light. They are of a deep 
ambercolour. Portions of a basin of ‘‘ pillar moulded ” glass have been discovered, 
and also of a patera of opaque white glass. Coloured glass beads, one of 
a deep blue colour with ‘“‘vandyked”’ stripes of white enamel, and “a small 
piece of a glass rod, spirally twisted,” are in the Warrington Museum collection. 
The latter, Dr. Kendrick considers to be part of a long rod “like a walking 
cane,” but I think it is merely a similar ornament (if such be the right term to 
use) to that found in a sarcophagus at Larksfield (Herts.), in July, 1799, and 
engraved in a plate opposite p. 149, vol. iii., of Clutterbuck’s History of 
Hertfordshire. Fragments of two bracelets of opaque white glass, with pale 
green streaks on the surface, complete the number of articles found in this 
material. 

There are also in the same collection portions of two armillae of Kimmeridge 
coal, or shale (resembling cannel coal). These probably came from the chief 
manufactory of ornaments in this material, the Isle of Purbeck, on the Dorset- 
shire coast. 

No tesserae have been found, suggesting that no tesselated floor existed in the 
area excavated ; though fragments of flue tiles, of roofing, and of floor tiles, have 
been met with. We now come to the pottery, and of this, as before said, there 
are great quantities. 

Taking first the rougher qualities, no amphorae have been found entire, though 
fragments have been met with, especially necks and handles. On the latter occur 
the following potters’ marks. 

A,P.M. C.S.L. L.A.L, MLPI, R.AMZ. 
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What may be termed an ampulla, was found 
in a comparatively perfect state. It is 103 inches 
in height, by 7 in diameter, and is composed of 
a light red-coloured pottery, probably local. It is 
represented in the annexed engraving. Fragments 
of mortaria were very numerous, some of common 
red pottery, others fawn colour, but mostly of 
white ware. All are moreorless studded internally 
with small fragments of quartz, as is usual with 
this class of vessel, and on the rims of some of 
them, the potters’ initials are stamped. We thus 
gather the following names— 

A.R.B. BRO. D.I.1.0. DOCILIS. HF.C.S. ICO. VRILIM. 
Several of them appear to have had an ansa 
or handle on each side, a fact believed to be unique. 
Two curious Tetinae, or feeding bottles for infants, have 
been found, made of common red ware, one of which is here 
represented. It is 44 inches in height. They seemed from 
their upright position and contents, to have contained the 
ashes of infants. The handle of one was suited, by its 
position, for the right hand of the nurse, and the other 
for the left. 
Only one lamp occurred, and this of the usual shape, and of 
the common red ware. It is 4 inches 
long, by 24 inches diameter in the 
centre. The woodcut well represents 
it. 


Portions of thuribula and cola, or wine 
strainers,* were found abundantly, also 
ڪڪ‎ of ollae, and a much mutilated triple or 

triune vase, 32 inches in height. One of the three vases was entirely broken off, 
though the other two remained in a broken state, and were each 2% inches in 
diameter at the mouth. It is generally believed these vessels were made for the 
purpose of containing flowers. They have frequently been found in Roman 
stations. “Hach vase” (in the Wilderspool example) “ communicated with the 


* One of these was 23 inches high, 64 inches diameter at outer edge of rim, and 4} inches diameter at the outer 
circle of holes, 
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“two others, by earthenware tubes, so that when one was filled, all above the 
“ depth of two inches would flow into the others.” * A vast number of fragments 
of different sorts of vessels, bowls, paterae, &c. occur in this red ware, but there 


are only two other objects in it which need detain us, and they are here engraved. 
(NOI l 


No. 1 is the handle of some vessel, terminating at each end with the represen- 
tation of the head of'an animal, but so rudely done, and so much worn, that 
recognition of the type of animal seems very uncertain. The fragment is 
5inches in width, and 4 in height. No. 2 
is the neck of an ordinary urn or jar shaped 
vessel, remarkable only for the head of a 
bull, represented upon it. It is 2% inches 
high. Under this head it will probably be 
best to include an account of another very 
interesting relic found—a terra cotta mask 
of life size, but in a shattered condition. It 
is fitted to fully cover the face— 

The eyes, nostrils and mouth being open, to 
allow sight, respiration, and voice to proceed without 
interruption. There have been two perforations towards 
the lower part of each cheek, and probably the same 
number on each side of the forehead, through which 


cords passed to lace the mask to a cap, hood, or wig, which covered the head of the actor, for I 
presume there cannot be a doubt that it was fabricated for the theatrum. 


MM! 
A& T.EVANS 


* Dr. Kendrick, Catalogue, p. 13, 
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Thus writes Mr. H. Syer Cuming,* and his remarks are fully borne out by 
an inspection of the relic, which is the only object of its class found in England, 
though there are two in the British Museum, found on the Continent—one, as 
Mr. Cuming observes, fitted for a persona comica, the other for a persona muta. 
The mask, as well as most of the above named red pottery, appears to be formed 
of local ware. 

Very few fragments of Upchurch, or Castor ware, havebeen found, and none 
of the latter seem to have the raised ornaments in “slip,” which frequently 
embellish it. But there occurs a locally made black ware, examples of which are 
plentiful. 


“The mode of manufacture,” says Dr. Kendrick, appears to have been the same as in that of the 
Upchurch ware ; “ but whilst in the Upchurch specimens the ornamental pattern was formed by small 
raised dots or by punctures, those found at Wilderspool exhibit nothing more than fine lines in the 
form of chevrons, lozenges, or spirals, drawn upon the soft surface with a slender point of iron, bone, 
or wood, Although it is difficult to account for, yet these linear ornaments are generally found net 
only on the sides of the vessels, but on the bottom also, where of course they could rarely be seen.’ 


One of these vessels, a bowl, now in the Warrington Museum, is here 
== = represented. In is 9 inches in diameter, 
by 34 high. 

Dr. Kendrick (in conjunction with 
Dr. A. E. Davies), experimented upon 
the nature of this ware, and the mode 
of its manufacture, and the result was 
he came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Artis, in his Durobrivae, had correctly 


explained it, and— 

That the unbaked vessels were placed in a kiln, with a quantity of vegetable matter, the smoke of 
which was deposited upon the vessels (penetrating to a slight depth from the surface), by closing 
the flues of the kilns, which have hence been named “smother kilns.” Mr. Artis, in his exploration 
of the Roman potters’ kilns at Sibson, found that each tier of vessels was separated from the one 
below, by a stratum of vegetable matter, apparently grass or sedge, a precaution which is probably 
explained by a fact observed by Dr. Arthur E. Davies, that the simple vaporized carbon or smoke 
was not sufficient to stain or coat the vessels in the kiln, but that actual contact between them and 
the vegetable matter was requisite to produce the effect described. . . . . Large quantities of 
this black Roman ware are found at Wilderspool, and, unlike the common red ware, it is apparently 
as tough and sound as when it was buried from sight, at least fourteen centuries ago. 


Another class of pottery found at Wilderspool, which seems to be of local 
formation, is.called by Dr. Kendrick, “rough cast pottery,” and its formation is 


thus described by him :— 


* Journal Brit. Archeol. Assoc., vol. xxvii. 
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The paste, or body of the vessel, whilst in the soft state, and whilst still upon the potter’s wheel, 
was more or less thickly sprinkled with dry powdered clay, so as to roughen its surface. The 
roughness was then removed at the upper part of the vessel, and often in horizontal bands or 
stripes likewise, and the lip or rim was very delicately finished; after which the whole vessel appears 
to have been dipped in a thin “ slip,” or clay wash, to fix the roughness permanently. This process 
is so similar to that called ‘ rough casting,” when applied to rustic edifices, that-1 venture to propose , 
the distinctive name of “rough cast ware ” to these singular productions of the Roman British potters. 


Although specimens of this kind of ware have been discovered at Headington 
(Oxfordshire),* at Colchester, and in London, they have been few in number, 
whereas at Wilderspool they are met with in large quantities, and the material 
seems totally different from that found on the other sites. 

I have now to speak of the inevitable ‘“ Samian ” ware, found on every site 
occupied by Roman soldiers or colonists. At Wilderspool many hundreds of 
fragments of it have occurred, both of the embossed and plain, of the genuine 
ware, and of its imitation. To use Dr. Kendrick’s words as to these 
fragments :—‘‘ As usual upon the embossed pieces, we find figures of animals, 
“ hunting scenes, scrolls, pilasters, fruit and flowers, the devices most frequently 
“ represented ; but there are also figures of the more popular heathen deities, 
“ especially Hercules, Venus, and the Lycian Apollo.” Of one fine, and almost 
perfect bowl, in the Warrington = 
Museum, I here annex a woodcut. 
What is the meaning of the 
particular device upon it, is a 
question that may puzzle the most 
learned. It is 3 inches high, and 
62 inches in diameter. Of the 
plain ‘“‘Samian” there _ are = : 
numerous examples, of the cup-like vessels, of which the annexed engraving is 
a representation. Dr. Kendrick favors the use of the 
term acetabulae for them, which I do not think ig 
warranted. They seem rather a sort of ordinary 
drinking vessel, than one for holding vinegar at table. 
The fragments of paterae of this ware, are as usual 
numerous, many with the well known ivy leaf pattern 
on the rim; and the whole collection yields a 
number of potters’ marks as follows :— 


* Journal Brit. Archaeol. Association, vol. vi., p. 64. t Catalogue of Pottery in Jermyn Street Museum, p. 84. 
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ALBINI.M. COCILLI FVSCI SACRAPO. F 
ANAILLI . M. COCVRO ? F OF .L. COIR.) O BORIN 
ATTICI.M. CREM.... NICANII TITILLVS . FE 
CELSI . M DEC r PAVLLI TITVRI.M. 
CINNAMI (eramos) DONATI. M. PEt tae nek O. TEBB :... 
CI se FELIC ۰ er REGINI ۰ ۰ VETERI. M. 
CEA OF . FLAVI . GER SEVERI . M. VORANO. 


Most of these names have occurred elsewhere on this class of pottery. 
No. 11 should probably read pec(vmı . m) as in other examples, No. 18 FELIO(IS . M.) 
and No. 19 pri(mant). 

Next in order to be noticed are the coins, the specimens of which known to 
be extant are few, though large numbers were found in 1801. There are two 
silver ‘“‘ consular ” or family coins in the Museum though much worn and 
obscure—one I think is of the axroxıa gens, having on the obverse two standards, 
and on the reverse a galley with rowers; the other seems to be a coin of the 
ACILIA gens. The others are all of the Imperial series as follows :— 


REVERSES. 
VESPASIAN sess 2nd brass ........| A female figure with cornucopia. Legend effaced. 
5 a Seated figure holding a winged Victory. Legend effaced. 
10/02۷۵ ۵۷ 0 a eh Silver هر و و‎ Standing female figure with hasta pura. Legend effaced. 
رب‎ SOLS ۹ P.M. TR. P. COS. Female standing with spear. 
F seas COS. V. P.P. 8.P.Q.R. OPTIMO. PRINC. Seated figure to l., in r. hand 
a figure of Victory? In left a spear. 
۳ و‎ PONT. MAX, COS. Seated figure. 
7 LS WDESSS e >| S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. In exergue, ALIM. ITAL, Abundance 
standing to r., between letters S. C. A child at her feet. 
; S S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. In exergue S.C. Seated figure to l., 
before a trophy. 
S sf S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. Figure effaced. 
E 2nd brass ........| Rev. illegible. 
F Fe Do. do. 
Es 9 PARTHICO. P.M. TR. P. COS. VI. 8.P.Q.R. Figure of Fortune between 
letters S. ©. In exergue FORT. RED. 
HADRIAN ac 81176 ام‎ P.M. TR. P. COS. III. In exergue SAL. AVG. In field ۸.0. Salus 


seated to l., patera in r. hand, at feet an altar from which issues a 


serpent. 
71 ۱ COS. III. P.P. Seated figure to ۰ 
> 12۱۱1۵5۵ دم‎ Rev. obliterated. 
QUO BESS assis CLEMENTIA AVG. COS. III. P.P. Clemency standing, S. C. in field. 


ANTONINVS PIVS .... As Figure of Abundantia. Legend effaced, S. C. in field. 
” و‎ Rev., illegible. 

MARCVS AVRELIVS .. aN Doubtful whether of this Emperor, though the reverse (two figures 
1 holding hands) seems to suggest the idea of the CONCORD, 
AVGVSTOR. type. 

COMMODVS و‎ Silver............| Rev. obliterated. 
2nd brass........| MONETA. AVG. 


n 
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There are also in the Museum two 1st brass coins, five 2nd brass coins, and 
two 3rd brass coins, illegible. My list differs somewhat from Dr. Kendrick’s as 
given in the catalogue; but he evidently includes some, now in private hands, 
of which no description has been published. What shall we say to this list ? 
Unless the two 3rd brass coins are an exception (which, from inspection, I 
doubt), the whole of those found are of the Higher Empire, and prior to the 
great insurrection in the reign of Commodus, the effects of which appear to have 
been felt not only in the north, but in Lancashire and Cheshire. Was this the 
date of the destruction of the station, and was it never rebuilt? At present we 
are in complete ignorance. If not existing (as a station) at the close of the 
Roman period, would it be embraced in the Ravennate? We have still to obtain 
the evidence of buried inscriptions, some of which must certainly be hidden in 
the neighbourhood. Until then, the period of its extinction as a station is mere 
guess-work ; but in favour of an early destruction, may be mentioned the massive 
state of the streets as revealed by the excavations of Dr. Robson, and Mr. 
Beamont, as before stated, when I described the roads. These roads are 
certainly not of the Lower Empire, and their good state of preservation would 
almost seem to suggest that they had been early abandoned. ‘This fact, and the 
remarkable absence of coins of the Lower Empire, which are generally most 
plentiful at all Roman stations, possesses deep significance, and is well worthy 
of further investigation. 

There can be no doubt whatever, from the profusion of local ware found, that 
the station was the seat of an eminent colony of potters; and it is singular, that 
in the works of no English topographical writer, is mention made of it until after 
the canal excavations in 1801. This would seem to confirm the fact of its early 
destruction, and burial in the soil. No cemetery, on a large scale, seems to 
have yet been found, though a few burial urns have been encountered outside of 
what are considered the limits of the station, some few of which are believed to 
have contained a coin among the burnt bones. The urns have, however, been 
almost invariably broken to pieces by the spade of the excavator, whilst the 
coins have been appropriated by those who have unearthed them. As usual at 
all Roman stations, great quantities of the bones of oxen, sheep, and goats, have 
been found, with a wonderful abundance of oyster shells. The brass antique 
found on the Lancashire side of Warrington Bridge, in taking up the abutment, 
and which Baines* conjectured was the antenna of a Roman vexillum, I do not 


* Hist. of Lancashire (edit. 1836). vol. iii., p. 651. 
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think is a Roman relic at all, and in this I am confirmed by several antiquarians. 
.To conclude, unless this státion be Veratinum, its origin, its history, and the 
time of its destruction, are lost in the mists and shadows of ages. Mr. Beamont’s 
motto concerning it, holds good, STAT ۰ NOMINIS . VMBRA. 


LL 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MEOLS. 


On the sea shore, near the north-western angle of the peninsula of Wirral, and 
about six miles to the west (slightly north of that line) from Birkenhead, there 
appears to have existed an extensive Britanno-Roman settlement. It closely 
adjoined the village of Great Meols, and the locality was evidently more or less 
a place of importance until the reign of Edward III. The remains of an ancient 
forest, the roots and “stocks” of the trees of which remain upright on the present 
beach, the trunks and branches lying flat around them, exist near the spot where 
the Roman antiquities are chiefly found ; whilst those of Saxon times, and of the 
middle ages, occur more to the west, in which direction at about a further distance 
of two miles is the modern town or village of Hoylake, at the entrance to the 
river Dee, and beyond that the island of Hilbre situated a mile from the shore. 
From the northern end of this island running eastwards until Dove Point is 
reached, and then abruptly turning to the northward, a channel which was 
formerly comparatively deep, exists. It is called ‘‘Hyle Lake” (modernised to 
Hoylake), and when Capt. Grenville Collins surveyed it, in 1687, was half a mile 
in width, with 15 feet of water at its western end, and 30 feet at its eastern, at 
low tide; whereas it is now only some 350 feet in width, and at low water 
perfectly dry at each end, only pools marking its course. Almost opposite the 
eastern end of this channel, where the water was deepest, and where what is 
now known as the “ Horse Channel” leads out to sea between the banks, the 
Roman remains chiefly occur. It was from this “ Hyle Lake” that (as we know 
from contemporary writers) the army of William III., which had been encamped 
on part of the sandhills in the neighbourhood, styled “the Wallasey Leasowes,”’ 
embarked in 1690 for Ireland, under the Duke of Schomberg, and the King 
himself followed a month later, sailing from the same spot. Even to that time, 
Meols was a place of comparative note, for Capt. Collins in the sailing directions 
attached to his survey says, speaking of Hyle Lake :—“ Here the great ships 
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‘that belong to Liverpool put out part of their lading, till the ships are light 
“enough to sail over the Flats to Liverpool.” 

My late lamented friend the Rev. Canon Hume, in his work “Ancient Meols,” 
has gone at great length into the geological, historical, and archeological features 
of the spot. Into the first of these heads (as far as regards the cause of the 
formation of the strata in which the antiquities are found) it would be probably 
, foreign in a work of this nature to enter, for though the geologist and archeologist 
are bound at a certain point to meet, the province of one is so entirely different, 
and the knowledge requisite in one is of such a totally distinct character from 
that in the other, that the modus vivendi will virtually be found in each relying 
on the other for the bearings of their respective studies upon the point in question, 
unless, which is seldom the case, some individual may be a learned specialist in 
each science. The description of these strata, &c., must therefore be incidental. 

The name of “ Meols”’* is that given in Lancashire and Cheshire to a 
collection of sandhills, of which the coast here consists for several miles, 
embracing the whole of the space intervening between the Mersey and the Dee. 
A place bearing a similar name, ‘‘ Raven’s Meols,” formerly existed at Formby, 
on the Lancashire coast, andis mentioned in Domesday, but is now overwhelmed 
partly by the sea, and partly by blown sand. There was also in the last 
century the remains of a forest similar to that on the Cheshire beach, visible at 
Formby.t Another example of the name is at North Meols, near Southport, 
the sandhills at which are very extensive. 

Canon Hume has brought together the whole of the evidence furnished by 
the maps of the 16th and 17th centuries relating to Meols, from which it appears 
that the coast at this point then extended much further seaward, and that 
whilst many other places (of some size) in the neighbourhood, are unmarked in 
them, Meols stands out conspicuously as a place of importance in all. Canon 
Hume further says that there was probably a high sandy promontory, of which 
the Dove Spit (opposite Dove Point), now rapidly disappearing, is all that remains. 
On this promontory he concludes that the settlement was erected, and thinks 


that the following facts may be stated in corroboration :— 
I.—To seaward of the present cultivated land and sandhills are found the remains, not of one 
but of several forests, of different growths, with their roots embedded in the soil in which they 


flourished. f 
* See Mr. J. Taylor Kay on this word in Palatine Note Book, vol. iii., p. 15, from which it appears that it is of 
Scandinavian origin, and occurs in the Gothic Gospels, with reference to the man who built his house “ upon the sand.” 
Sir H. Spelman speaks of these sand heaps as being called ‘‘Meales” in Norfolk. Eskmeals also occurs in Cumberland. 
+ See Gent. Mag., July, 1796, p. 549. 
t Ancient Meols, p. 390. Mr. C. Potter, Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xxviii., p. 128, discards 
the idea that these trees are in situ, although he agrees that there are two different strata, divided by a layer of marine 


silt, containing them. 
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II.—Traces of cultivation exist under the mounds of sand to the very margin of the tide, 
proving that even cultivation extended to seaward of the present water line. 

It is known, also, that at various times during the last one hundred years, the 
incursions of the sea have carried away land from the face of the sandhills, &c., 
some hundreds of yards in width. The Dove Mark has been several times washed 
away, and on each occasion replaced on a spot further inland, whilst an old race- 
course, existing around Leasowe Castle, has all but disappeared; and many other 
similar facts might be stated. A strong stone sea wall, or embankment, was built 
in 1829, through necessity, along the shore, from Leasowe Castle to near Dove 
Point. It is a mile and three quarters in length, and serves to keep the sea from 
the low lands or marshes, between the head of the Birkenhead Great Float, and 
the coast. An old road was visible in 1794,* along the shore, portions of which 
could a few years since be detected, but have since been destroyed by the sea. 
The whole surface of the ground between the sandhills and the water is a mass 
resembling turf bog, and, as Canon Hume shews, there have been several land 
surfaces, in succession. He illustrates this by engraving a section, to seaward, of 
the strata, which is here reproduced. 

Sand Hells The following is the ex- 
4 planation— 

1. The Sandhills. 

2. Peat bed about a foot 
z |” thick (over which are traces of 
cultivation in sandy earth, with 


recent shells, bones, and teeth). 
3. Blue silt, a foot thick. 
4. Large forest bed, three feet thick, containing trunks of gigantic trees. 
On thas portion the principal Roman fibulae have been found. 
5. Blue silt, between two and three feet thick, penetrated by vegetable fibre. 
6. Lower forest bed with remains of trees—a foot thick. 
7. Boulder clay. 


The tide rises to the base of the sandhills. After discussing some geological 
evidence, Dr. Hume gives the opinion of Mr. G. H. Morton that the “ three 
“ beds of black earth ” (numbered as above, 2, 4, and 6) ‘ converge ” (at Dove 
point) ‘‘ towards the south or land side,” and it is only at this point “that we 
“ trace three distinct surfaces, all of them more or less below the tide. In the 


* Ancient Meols, p. 15. 
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“lowest we have no traces of man; in the second, or middle one, the proofs of 
` “his existence at the earliest period of our history are numerous; in the third, 
“or. upper one, they are still more 
“ abundant.” The annexed woodcut is 
given in illustration of this. 


The land mark shewn, is that which 
I have referred to, as being so often 
washed away. Dr. Hume adds :— 


We have no sufficient evidence to shew who occupied the lowest of these forest beds, but the 
Romans, and the contemporary tribes of the Cornavii, (and probably the earliest Saxons), walked 
among the forests of the second. The early English people who inhabited the sea margin, or made 
it a place for entrance or exit, lived upon the upper stratum, but further to seaward than the present 
coast line. This bed, though covered by the tide and by deposits from it, is still continuous 
with the present surface.” * 

On the other hand, Mr. Charles Potter + avers that it is only in the upper 
land surface that remains of man’s handiwork are found. But this again is a 
geological question. 

To continue Dr. Hume’s remarks— 

The oldest, or Roman articles, are found in the upper stratum of the old forest turf, among the 
trunks and roots of trees, but their range is extremely limited, and they are found chiefly to the east- 
ward of Dove Point. From this it is evident that the earliest inhabitants of Meols established them- 
selves on the side next the lighthouse . . . . When the land projected further out it gave them 
a full view of a long range of coast.’’} From coins of Claudius and Nero occurring, he thinks that 
a small seaport existed here from the commencement § of the Roman occupation, and adds “Its site 
was, in all probability, nearly a mile seaward of the present high water mark of spring tides, and 
westward of Leasowe Castle. From among the leaves, trunks, and knotted roots of the monarchs of 
the ancient forest, a strip of which is always bare upon the beach, the coins and other small objects 
of this period are washed, at the highest tides, especially when these are accompanied by strong 
northerly gales. The locality lies to the easward of, and about half a mile from, that reach of the 
shore where medieval relics predominate, and this fact obviously points to the conclusion that the 
advancing floods have constantly driven the settlement in a south-westerly direction, until meeting 
the shifting sandhills from the Dee mouth, the combined powers have eventually effected its total 
destruction.” || 

Having thus shewn the nature, as far as it is possible to do so, of the site 
of the Roman settlement at Meols, it remains for me, first of all, to describe the 
principal articles of that period found there. These are chiefly fibulae and coins, 


* Ancient Meols, p. 24. + Trans. Hist. Soc., Lanc. and Cheshire, vol. xxviii., p. 127, and diagram. 


t Ancient Meols, p. 391. § (This could not be. If even subdued and colonised by the end of the reign of Nero, the 
neighbourhood was unconquered in the reign of Claudius. W.T.W.) 


|| Ancient Meols, p. 287. 


Convergence of Strata towards the Shore, at Dove Point. 
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there being a conspicuous absence of pottery. As far as can be gathered, about 
seventy undoubted Roman fibulae have been found since any interest in the 
antiquities of the place has been taken, and with the exception of one, of silver, 
they were all of bronze. Of these, several came into the possession of the late Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., and many into the hands of Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, and 
Mr. Charles Potter, EAS other collectors. One, 
belonging to Mr. Potter, is here engraved, half the 
original size. It will be noticed that it is set with 
small stones. These are of a light blue colour, and = | = 
another and larger one has dropped out of its socket. Two other fibulae, now in 
the possession of the writer, are here also engraved. 


NEL) (No. 2. ( 

The first, though formed of bronze, is silvered over; and is represented 
two-thirds of the actual size, the other of its actual dimensions. No. 1, and 
Mr. Potter’s specimen, shew the cross-bar, which does not occur in the majority 
of examples of these fibulae, which are all of what is well known as the 
“bow shaped” type, and the arrangement for fastening the acus or pin is 
و‎ E of the safety pin of the present day. 

À YW Two others, selected from those engraved in Dr. 
p Hume’s work, I have introduced to shew other styles 
of ornamentation upon these articles. Fig. 3 (which 
is Pl. ii., Fig. 5, in Ancient Meols), is ornamented 
with a chequered pattern of scarlet and green enamel, 
which has a handsome appearance. Four others had 
blue enamel apparent on them, another was similarly 
treated in yellow, and another had a mixture of yellow 
and white. 

Fig. 4 (which is Fig. 4, Pl. iv., in Ancient Meols), 
is very hansomely ornamented, though without 
enamel, and shews, also, the cross-bar. It has, 


(Gigs 8.5) rat Fie. 4.) probably, the most massive appearance of any that 
Actual Size. Actual Size. 
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have been found.* Many of these fibulae have loops for a cord to be passed 
through, and amongst those found by Mr. H. E. Smith (since the issue of Dr. 
Hume’s work), are one with a chequered enamel of green, yellow, and white, and 
a second with blue and red enamel, and traces of gilding. 

` Of the circular fibulae of this period, it is doubtful whether any have been 
found, as the type existed through Saxon, and even medieval 
times, though a few may fairly be put down as Roman. One 
example will perhaps suffice, which is here engraved. The 
varieties of this form are, however, numerous. 

Another class of articles, occurring both in bronze and 
bone, are pins, of which all the examples engraved in Ancient Meols 
are medieval. Amongst those since found, there is at least one which is 
referable to the Roman period, and is here engraved of the actual size. 

In iron, numerous objects have been found, but few of them are 
Roman. The knife blades are chiefly, if not altogether, of Saxon and 
medieval times, but amongst those of Roman origin, the most interesting 
are, probably, the two pair of iron shears which I have here engraved, on 
the scale of half the actual 
size. Ineach of these there 
seem to be some singular 
indentations or teeth below 
the blades, which are not 
caused by oxidation (as at first 
might be supposed), but have 
evidently been purpoself made 
at the time the instrument was formed. 'Two very similar pairs, one of them 
shewing the teeth perfect, have been found at Caerleon, but they are of bronze, 
and are engraved in Mr. Lee’s Isca Stlurwm, Pl. xxxiv., Figs. 4 and 6.1 Another 
enormous pair, 4 feet, 4% inches in length, formed of iron (but without teeth), 
were disinterred by the late Lord Braybrooke, amongst a hoard of ninety-six 
iron implements, from a shaft or pit, at the large Roman station at Chesterford, 
in Essex, in January, 1854. They are engraved in the Archeological Journal, 
vol. xiii., Pl., iii., Fig. 30, and described at p. 10 of the same volume. Canon 
Hume engraves the half of another small pair, found at Meols, in Pl. xxvi., 
Fig. 6, of his work. 


*See Ancient Meols, pp. 71, 72, and 326. 
+ Several examples in iron are, I find, in the York Museum, found with Roman remains in that city. 
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Numerous small bells, keys, knives, fish hooks, spoons, &c., have been found, 
in bronze and iron, some of the spoons being in lead, but most of them seem to 
be of a later date than the Roman period, if indeed any are so early. They are 
objects which may have been in use in either Saxon or medieval times. The 
same may be said of a portion of a bronze scale beam (or steelyard) and a curious 
triple surgical instrument, both of which are in Mr. Potter’s 
possession. A portion of the handle of a small vessel, 
apparently in lead, seems however to bear the impress of 
Roman workmanship. It is here engraved of half the 
actual size, and now belongs to Mr. Potter. Both he and 
the late Dr. Hume considered it Roman, and the design 
upon it somewhat resembles a head of Ceres, surrounded 
by ears of corn, &c. The thickness of the lead varies from 
1 to rs of an inch. ; 

One or two small spindle whorls of terra cotta, and stone, (amongst a large 
number found) appear to be of Roman origin, and two beads in Mr. Potter’s 
collection, one blue and the other green, resemble those found on other Roman 
sites, as explained in Roman Lancashire, pp. 114 and 229. A few small fragments 
of plain “Samian” ware, and of black Upchurch ware, have been discovered, but 
none that is embossed. 
= Of Roman glass, only two specimens have been found in the 
. neighbourhood, one of them being on Hilbre Island. This is an 
elegant bead of bright cobalt blue, veined with yellow enamel, 
— which is intertwined by a small thread of green, both enamels 
being epaque, and the glass transparent. It is here represented of the actual size. 
The bead was found in 1863, having been thrown out by a rabbit, whilst forming 
its burrow.* 

The other specimen of glass is a portion of a dark sherry- 
coloured vessel found at Dove Point in 1884 by Mr. Charles 
Roeder, of Manchester, who kindly sent it to me for the purpose 4 
of engraving, and the annexed woodcut represents it of actualsize. (| 
Though rude and Britanno-Roman, it shews distinctly a human ۱ 
figure, and some other ornamentation which cannot be satis- 
factorily identified. The whole of the design upon it is in relief, 
and there is a higher raised band, or moulding (which probably 
has run completely round the vessel) beneath the feet of the figure. 
The glass at this point is + of an inch thick, but where not 


* Ancient Meols, pp. 162, 325-6. Similar very elaborate Roman beads in glass, h j 
See Buckman and Newmarch’s Corinium, p. 98, enen, Bere boon Ioana NS 
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ornamented only about ‡ of an inch. The fragment is considerably water-worn, 
and ‘‘ ground ” by the washing of the sea. 

Of rings found, there are many of bronze, lead, and iron, but only two of gold, 
and one of silver. It is doubtful if any are of the Roman period, though possibly 
one of bronze, which has originally been set with astone, now lost, has been so.* 

Mr. Potter states in his paper on the geology of this coast,} and he has also 
personally given me similar information, that in the face of the sandhills, after a 
high tide or storm, the sections of foundations of houses are visible, three or four 
of which he examined immediately after their being laid bare, and before the 
continual fall of the sand destroyed them. He describes the floors as made 
of puddled clay, raised above the old surface soil to a height varying from a few 
inches to fully two feet. What remained of the walls, which in one varied from 
nine to fifteen inches in height, shewed that they were made of wood framework, 
filled in with puddled clay similar to the floor, “the puddle being worked up to 
“a good smooth surface. The perpendicular timbers of the framework were 
“ supported on long, irregularly squared, blocks of sandstone, two of which had 
“ holes cut into their surface for the foot of the timber to rest in.” 

Of what age these buildings were, it is very difficult to ascertain. If they 
existed at the time of the overthrow of the settlement, which disaster (as will 
be seen immediately) is considered to have occurred at the end of the 14th 
century, they are of course medieval; but they seem too rude for that age, and 
I think they may even be Britanno-Roman, as similar buildings have been 
discovered elsewhere. I will give one example of this, which is somewhat 
remarkable. The late Professor Phillips, of Oxford, described to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society} on December Ist, 1857, a Britanno-Roman building 
found at Filey, a summary of his communication being given in the following 
words :— 

The unusually heavy rain-storm of August in the present year laid open to view some traces of 
construction, on the narrow neck of land, above the rocky promontory called Filey Bridge. On further 
examination it appeared that four squared stones set in clay with which boulders had been mixed, 
had stood at the corners of a rectangular space, probably supporting angle posts and horizontal 
tie-beams, on which a roof of straw or turf had been placed. The floor above the clay and boulders 
was an irregular thin layer of concrete, on which lay a mass of rubbish, pottery, bones, and charred 
oak, with coins in considerable numbers. The pottery was all Romano-British, without any Samian ; 


the coins were all Roman without the admixture of any work of later generations, and hence the 
author of the communication concluded that the erection had been intended as a shelter to a 


* Ancient Meols, Pl. xxiv., Fig., ii. and p. 247. + Trans. Hist. Soc., Lanc. and Cheshire, vol. xxviii., p. 139. 
t See this Society’s Annual Report for 1857, p, 23, 
۱ MM 
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detachment of Roman soldiers appointed to guard this coast. The coins, as far as seen by him, were 


of Constantius and Constantine.” * 


That this building was of the Roman age was further verified by the discovery 
of a fragment of an inscription. Its destruction seems plainly to have been 
caused by fire in late Roman times. With the exception of the concrete above 
the clay, it appears to be very similar to those found at Meols. Are the latter 
of the same age ? 

The coins of the Roman period found at Meols which have fallen into the 
hands of antiquaries, and have consequently undergone examination, are 
embodied in the annexed list. Those amongst them which are marked (P), are 
in the collection of Mr. Charles Potter, and those marked (W) in that of the 


writer. 
CHAY DIV S  codaonpade Qnd brass ۰ Minerva hurling a javelin, circular shield on left arm. S.C. in field. (W.) 
F i LIBERTAS AVGVSTA. Liberty standing tor. S. C. in field. (P.) 
5 4 Rev, illegible. 
NERO........ نز وا دود‎ Grass دصرد وم‎ DECVRSIO. Emperor on horseback tor. S.C. in field, (W.) 
s x ROMA. Rome seated, spear in l. hand. Victory in right. S. C. in field. 
EZ 20d DEAS ere ae eee Rev. illegible. 
a Fet praso E Do. do. 
S 20 02۵ e VICTORIA. AVGVSTI. Victory with palm branch and garland. S8. C. 
in field. 
ال‎ BING موجن موه دی اه‎ m Rev. illegible, 
VITEGUINS sec: fae. ۴ Do. do. 
VESPASIAN e. اند‎ SILVER PONTIF. MAXIM. Figure obliterated. (P.) 
4) Base silver ...... A coin of this metalis probably (by the profile) of Vespasian. (P.) 
E 210 Drass ۰ sse COS, VI. An Eagle on a cippus. (W.) 
V S SEO م۳ اوه‎ Ce PONTIF. MAXIM. The Emperor seated as High Priest. 
DOMITIA NER eaa 210 Prass <... ..| ANNONA. AVG. In exergue S.C. 
HADREAN eeo ei kank SILVERS تیور دی‎ TRANQUILLITAS AVG. P.P. Tranquility standing with hasta. In 
exergue, COS. III. 
A 20d Prass و‎ PAX. COS. III. S.C. Figure of Peace seated. 
ANTONINVS 2 PIVS... «| 18t DEAS مج‎ VIRTVS. AVG. S.C. Virtue standing. 
9 و‎ Inscription on rev. illegible. A female standing. 
ns ANON ENS) ek saas BRITANNIA. COS. III. Britannia seated on a rock. 
و‎ 3rd brass ates «els eves Rev., illegible. 
FAVSTINA (Senior)....| 2nd brass ........ AETERNITAS. S.C. Eternity standing, holding up r. hand. (W.) 
MARCVS. AVRELIVS..} 1st brass ........ TR. POT. 1111, COS. II. In field, HONOS. Honour standing, holding 
spear and cornucopia. (W.) 
MARCUS. AVRELIVS. | Ist brass ........ .. . . , III. COS. VIII... S.C. Female figure standing with cornucopia. 
FAVSTINA (Junior)....} 2nd brass ........ Inscription illegible. A sphinx. (Two examples.) 
EVOA eA AR PA HILARITAS. Hilarity standing, holding palm branch and cornucopia, 
(W.) 
CRISPIN ASEE aN a Inscription illegible. 


* See also The Intellectual Observer, October, 1865, p. 234. 


`t A coin mentioned by Dr. Hume (Ancient Meols, p. 290), as belonging to this emperor, is certainly one of 
Vespasian. Itis now in the author’s possession. 
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CARACALLA..........| Silver............{ PART. MAX. PONT. TR. P. III, Trophy of arms between two 
l “ 2 captives. (Mr. H. E. Smith, Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanc. and Cheshire, 
vol. xx., p. 104, erroneously attributes this to Geta. The latter 
emperor never took the name of Antoninus on his coins, which occurs 
on this one.) 
GORDIAN HED... 2nd brass ........| VIRTVTI. AVGVSTI. Hercules with club standing tor. In field S.C. (P.) 
HERENNIVS ETRYS- 
OVS ............+...| Base silver ......| SPES. PVBLICA. Hope standing tol. (W.) 


GALLIENVS cess: SEA DIAS aoc ORIENS. AVG. Phoebus standing to J. In left field Z. (W.) 
sS 5 APOLLINI. CONS. AVG. A centaur drawing a bow. (P.) 
و‎ A LIBERO. CONS. AVG. A panther. 
POSTVMVS oo cis cis coc 6 HERC. DEVSONIENSI. Hercules standing (with club) to r. (P.) 
” و‎ Rev. illegible. 
TR Base silver ...... Inscription illegible. (Standing figure.) 
VICTORINYS و و مد‎ rd DASS cee sosse. VICTORIA. AVG. Victory with palm branch and garland. 
۳ = Rev. illegible. 
” ” ” ” (P.) 
TETRICVS (Senior).... S PIETAS. AVGVSTOR. Piety standing to l. (W.)* 
is 5 VIRTYS. AVGG. 


3 Rev. obliterated. 

HILARITAS. AVG. Hilarity standing with cornucopia and palm branch. 

VICTORIA. AVG. Victory standing to r., with garland and olive branch. 
(Two examples.) 

y و‎ FELICITAS. AVG. Felicity standing; cornucopia in l. hand and 

caduceus in r. (W.) 

T n CONSECRATIO. An eagle with expanded wings. 


” 
TETRICVS (Junior).... 
CLAVDIVS GOTHICVs. 


PROBMO ices. m Legend obliterated on rev., but standing female with cornucopia visible. 
CARAVSIVS eeen cc's s PAX. AVG. Peace standing, In field P.O. (or F.O.) M.L. in exergue. 
CONSTANTINVS (MAG- 

NUS) ees GLORIA. EXERCITYS, Two soldiers with spears and shields; between 


them two standards, Two examples. (W.) 
PROVIDENTIAE, AVG, The gate of a castrum. 
Svor eee coe ...| VRBS. ROMA. Wolf and twins; rod between, and star above each, 
3rd brass ........| VICTORIAE LAETAE. PRINC. PERP, Two Victories holding a shield, 


on which is ee In exergue P. AN. (P.) 


CONSTANS .......... A VICTORIAE. DD. AVGG. NN. Two Victories standing. (W.) 

CONSTANTIYS ۰ a FEL, TEMP. REPARATIO. A military figure armed with shield and 

spear striking at an enemy, who is falling from his horse. (Two 

al ae examples.) 

VALENTINIANVS .... a Rev. illegible. 

VALENS ............ 1 RESTITVTOR. REIPVBLICAE. The emperor standing with a Victory 
on a globe in one hand, in the other a standard. 

A Inscription illegible. Two figures standing. (Two examples.) 

1۸02۲۵ MAXIMVS ..| Silver.. ..........| VIRTVS ROMANORVM. A seated female, helmeted, holding an image 

of Victory on a globe, and a spear. In the exergue ۰ 


There are also recorded, as having been found, about 20 second and third 
brass coins, quite illegible, and eight minimi, or small rude coins. Of these, 


* An erroneous description of this coin is given in Ancient Meols, p. 291. 
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eight are in the possession of the author, and two belong to Mr. Charles Potter. 
It is however known, that large numbers of coins found here, have been sold by 
the finders, dispersed through the country, and their evidence as to the Roman 
occupation of Meols lost. 

Of this early period (or earlier), there have likewise been found three examples 
of the Greek drachma, all of the same type. Obv. Female head. Rev. A horse 
standing. They were coined at Carthage. A small gold British coin, so much 
worn as to be illegible, and two British coins of copper, with a male head of — 
Greek type, on the obverse; and a rudely-shaped horse and wheel, in imitation 
of some Greek coin, on the reverse, are amongst the other coins found.* 

It is of course utterly impossible to identify the name of this station. None 
of those named in the Chorography of Ravennas can be traced as being in this 
neighbourhood, though it is not impossible the one at Meols may be embraced 
amongst the large number given in the list, which are, so far, unidentified, as the 
work is very erratic, and the order of sequence seems to be guided by no definite 
principle of direction, whilst at the same time it preserves a certain semblance of 
order. That perhaps the settlement existed, without any great disaster occurring, 
to late Saxon times, appears possible, though it might suffer heavily from the 
irruption of the Danes, into this part of the kingdom, in a.n. 894, and probably did. 
But whatever may have been its condition at the end of the ninth century, it is 
clear that two centuries afterwards when Domesday was compiled, it had become 
comparatively obscure. That survey says of Little Meols:—‘‘The same Robert 
“holds Melas. Levenot had it. There is one hide rateable to the gelt. The land is 
“ii carucates. One radman and iii villeins and iii bordars have i carucate. In 
“ King Edward’s time, it was worth x shillings, and after viii shillings, now 
2 shillings.” 

Of Great Meols it is said:—“ The same Robert holds Melas. Levenot held it. 
“ There is one hide rateable to the gelt. The land is one carucate and a half. 
“ One radman, and ii villeins, and ii bordars have one carucate there. In King 
“ Edward’s time it was worth xv shillings, now x shillings. He (the Earl) found 
“it waste.” 

On this Dr. Hume justly remarks (p. 389) :— 

“It appears from this that at the time of Edward the Confessor, Great Meols was half as 


valuable again as Little Meols ; but that in the short period of about thirty years, their relative and 
absolute condition had greatly altered. Little Meols had lost in value 20 per cent. ; and had then, 


* See Ancient Meols, and also Mr. H. E. Smith’s papers in vols. xviiiixxvii. of the Transactions of the Histori 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire; also The Reliquary, vols. iv., v, and vii. ۱ E 
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not merely recovered, but gained 20 per cent. ; while Great Meols, the locality of our antiquities, had 
sunk in value 88 per cent., and not ‘recovered at all. As the Earl of Chester found it waste, it is 
not improbable that the great natural changes of condition had taken place in the interval, e.g., the 
wasting away or sinking of part of the coast, and the ingress of the blowing sands.” And he adds 
(p. 893) :—“ At the time of the Domesday Survey, Great Meols appears to have been recently 
sanded up ; and it possessed then only about thirty acres of arable land, in connection with which 
five families are mentioned. One of these was a radman (roadster or carrier); two others were 
labourers ; and the remaining two were tenants paying in kind, or furnishing animal food for the 
table of the proprietor. It would certainly appear, as if the inhabitants had just then shifted 
westward, in the direction of Little Meols; for there was twice as much land uninjured, and the 
labourers and tenants were three and three respectively.” 


- The evidence of coins seems to confirm this. Only about a score of Saxon 
coins are recorded as found, and these are of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, but after the Conquest they rapidly increase, several hundreds 
between the reigns of William I. and Edward III. having been discovered, of 
which about one third are of Henry III. After Edward III.’s reign they almost 
cease for two centuries, not above half a dozen of the coins of his two immediate 
successors occurring ; and whilst all these medieval coins are found considerably 
to the west of the Roman site, those of Queen Elizabeth, whose reign appears 
again to have brought a revival of commerce, &c., to the neighbourhood, are 
brought to light still further to the west. To use Dr. Hume’s words :—“ The 
“ great bulk of our heterogeneous series* will be found to appertain to the 
<“ thirteenth century, hence the induction that the settlement then attained the 
“ height of its prosperity. From this period its decline appears to have been 
“rapid, pointing to some great flood, or other disaster.” Mr. Potter in an 
engraving of a section of the coast at this point, exhibits a layer of fresh water 
deposit largely mixed with sand and fresh water shells, which he informs me 
extends three or four feet in thickness, immediately above the remains of the 
foundations of the buildings discovered. This he thinks confirms the above idea 
of Dr. Hume’s (first suggested by Mr. H. E. Smith), and he considers the flood 
to have occurred about the end of the fourteenth century, since which time the 
accumulation of sand formed by the filling up of the channel, has been drifted 
(as elsewhere), by the wind, into the hills or hillocks, in which we now find it; 
and this seems to be the correct view of the matter. On the other hand, Mr. 
Mellard Reade, in a recent communication to the Liverpool Geological Society, 
stated that the sandhills had taken 2,500 years (!) to form. How this can be, 
when surface soil containing remains of buildings, and coins, &c., from the 
Roman era to the fourteenth century, is found beneath them, is a question I am 


afraid Mr. Reade cannot answer. 
* The objects found are many thousands in number. 
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MINOR STATIONS. THE MALPAS TABULA. CAMPS. HOARDS OF COINS, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS DISCOVERIES. 


Havine treated of the larger stations in the County, the minor ones, of which 
there are several, next claim consideration, as even from them, much that is 
interesting may be ascertained. 

From the position of Marras, from the fact of a medieval fortress having 
existed there, from the evidence of old writers as to discoveries of Roman 
remains at the place, and the traces of Roman roads leading to it, there can be 
little or no doubt that it was the site of a small station. 

The first writer to notice it, as such, was Foote Gower,* who, as well as the 
first Dr. Gower, Mr. Carrington, and Mr. Stones, considered it, as I have before 
said (p. 49) to be Boviwm, remarking that the distance from Chester, and the 
direction for Uriconium, suit Malpas better than Bangor. In this surmise that 
the distance and direction agreed better than some others which had been made, 
they are no doubt correct, yet tomy mind far from the truth of the matter. 
Foote Gower also tells us that ‘‘Roman implements, both for civil and sacred 
“ uses, with coins and tesselated pavements, have been discovered at Malpas, 
“ near the boundary of the Norman castle,” which latter he thinks was erected 
on the Roman site, and adds :—‘‘The implements for civil purposes were 
“ fibulae and lamps, those for sacred uses were a securis and a patera. They 
“ were all of them discovered in the year 1730, and presented to the late 
‘ingenious Mr. Wright, of Stretton. Stones’ MS. Hist. of Coddington, 4to., 
> p. 10, in the possession of the late Richard Massey, Esq.” A note after the word 
“ coins,” gives reference to the same volume and page, also to Stones’ 0۰ 
Com. Cestr., vol. i., p. 95-6, telling us that the latter work is in two 4to. 
volumes, in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Chester. As I have 
remarked previously (p. 10), these are now missing. Foote Gower continues : 
“ The keep of the Norman castle is still remaining near the church, and the 

* Addl. MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,338. Fo. 68 
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“ MS. collections of Dr. Gower not only specify the several discoveries which 
“ are mentioned by Mr. Stories, but expressly limit them to places contiguous 
“ to the Norman castle.” 

Nothing but the mound on which the keep of the castle stood, is now visible, 
or has been visible during the present century. This, which is 160 feet in 
diameter at the summit, I recently inspected. It adjoins the churchyard on the 
north, rising considerably above the level of the latter. We have no clue as to 
which side of the castle the Roman remains were found; but, as I believe the 
castle mound is to a great extent if not entirely artificial, part of the station 
may be buried beneath it. From the circumstance of “tesselated pavements ” 
being named, the station was probably only a villa, or a mutatio, and the fact of 
its not being on a lingula militates against its being a place of importance. But 
whatever it was, it cannot have been of any great size, or other remains would 
have been since discovered. Enquiries which I made of many old persons in the 
town who were likely to have known of, and been interested in such discoveries, 
failed to elicit any further information. If we may accept the derivation of 
Sir R. C. Hoare (in his Giraldus Cambrensis), of Camden, of Hartshorne in his 
Salopia Antiqua, and of others, the name of this place is derived from Mala 
Platea, meaning a “bad pass,” or difficult road. Ormerod accepts this version, 
and adds that Depenbech, by which name it was called previous to the Conquest, 
meant the same.* 

In a field on the Barhill (or Barrel) Farm, in Bickley, about two miles ۰ 
of Malpas, there was found in 1812 one of the most valuable antiquities ever 
brought to light in Britain. This was a military diploma of the emperor 
Trajan, dated 19th January, a.D. 104, contained on two bronze tablets, 
representations of each side of which, are given in the four engravings here 
inserted. Only six of these military decrees are recorded as having been found 
in our island, and with the exception of this one they are all more or less 
fragmentary. They are all on similar bronze tablets, in form like two leaves of 
a book, the inside portion bearing one copy of the decree, which was repeated 
on the outside, the lines on the latter running at right angles to those on the 
inside. The decrees give a list of alae (horse regiments) and cohorts, upon 
certain members of which, the then reigning emperor had conferred the privileges 
of citizenship and marriage. The first recorded was found at Riveling, near 
Ecclesfield, in Yorkshire, in 1761, and was engraved by Gough in his Camden’s 


* Hist. of Cheshire, vol. ii., p. 328. 
+ Hübner, C.I.L., No. 1,193, gives a.D. 103, but TRIB. POT. VII. IMP, 1111, Cos. V. synchronise with 104, for Trajan 
does not appear to have entered upon his fifth consulate till that year. 
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Britannia; but since his time the most perfect of the plates has been lost, and 
the other is now in the British Museum, much corroded. It is in favor of six 
alae and twenty-one cohorts, and is a decree of Hadrian, of a.p. 124. The second 
was found at Sydenham, in Kent, and is also now in the British Museum. 
Though fragmentary, enough can be gathered from it to shew that it was a 
decree of Trajan in favor of two alae and ten cohorts, dated a.p..105. The 
third, likewise now in the British Museum, is that found at Bickley, which is in 
favour of four alae and eleven cohorts. The fourth is merely a fragment found 
at Walcot, near Bath, in 1815, of which I first published an engraving in 1877,* 
and subsequently re-discovered the original in the Museum of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society at Huntingdon. Its date cannot be gathered. The fifth 
was found in 1879 at Chesters (Cilwrnwm), on the Roman Wall. It is of the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, dated a.p. 145, and in favour of three alae and eleven 
cohorts. It is nowin the British Museum. The sixth is a mere fragment, 
found with the last named, like it of the reign of Antoninus Pius, and like it 
also, in the British Museum. 

Amongst similar tabulae found on the Continent, there is one referring to the 
Britanno Roman army, found 1880, in the bed of the river Meuse, at Flémalle, 
close to Liége. Itis of the second consulate of Trajan, a.D. 98-99; and in 
favour of two alae and six cohorts. 

The Ordnance Surveyors have marked a field, No. 572 (in sheet 1x., 12, of the 
Field Map of Cheshire) as the one in which these tablets were found, but no 
remembrance of the discovery now exists among the old inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. The text of the decree is as follows, supplying a few words lost 


by corrosion of the bronze :— 
IMP. CAESAR . DIVI NERVAE . F . NERVA TRAIANVS 
AVGVSTVS GERMANICVS DACICVS . PONTIFEX MA 
XIMVS TRIBVNIC ۰ POTESTAT ۰ VII. IMP . IMI .COS.V.P.P 
EQVITIBVS . ET . PEDITIBVS . QVI . MILITANT IN . ALIS. 
QVATTVOR ۰ ET . COHORTIBVS . DECEM ET VNA.QVAE AP 
PELLANTVR I. THRACVM . ET. I PANNONIORVM . TAM 
PIANA . ET. II. GALLORVM . SEBOSIANA . ET . HISPA 
NORVM ۰ VETTONVM .C.R.ET.1I.HISPANORVM.ET.T 
VANGIONVM ۰ MILLIARIA . ET ۰ I. ALPINORVM .ET.I 
MORINORVM . ET ۰۲۰: CVGERNORYM . ET .1. BAETASI 
ORVM . ET . I. TVNGRORVM ۰ MILLIARIA. ET . TÎ. THRA 


* Archeological Journal, vol. xxxiv., p. 318, and vol. xxxvii, p. 142. 


f For an account of these see Archwologia Aeliana, vol. viii. (N.S. . 217-219. The fi 
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CVM ۰ ET . IIT. BRACAR . AVGVSTANORVM . ET ۰ fil 
LINGONVM ۰ Ef . IIT . DELMATARVM . ET . SVNT 
IN BRITANNIA SVB. L .NERATIO . MARCELLO . 
QVI . QVINA . ET VICENA ۰ PLVRAVE ۰ STIPENDIA 
MERVERVNT ۰ QVORVM NOMINA SVBSCRIPTA 
SVNT IPSIS . LIBERIS POSTERISQVE EORVM . CIVITA 
TEM . DEDIT ۰ ET ۰ CONVBIVM ۰ CVM . VXORIBYS . QVAS 
TVNC ۰ HABVISSENT . CVM . BST . CIVITAS IIS . DATA 
AVT . SI QVI ۰ CAELIBES . ESSENT . CVM . IIS . QVAS 
POSTEA . DVXISSENT . DVMTAXAT . SINGVLI . SIN 
GVLAS . APD 2 SUN CK KERR. 
M . LABERIO MAXIMO 11 
Q . GLITIO ATILIO AGRICOLA . II. COS 
ALAE . 1 . PANNONIORVM ۰ TAMPIANAE . CVI PRAEST 
O . VALERIVS CELSVS 

DECVRIONI 
REBVRRO SEVERI . F . HISPAN . 
DESCRIPTVM . ET ۰ RECOGNITVM EX TABVLA AENEAE 
QVAE . FIXA . EST . ROMAE . IN . MVRO . POST . TEMPLYM . 
DIVI . AVG . AD . MINERVAM . 


Q POMPEI HOMERI 

0 PAPI EVSEBETIS 

m FLAVI SECVNDI 

P CAVLI VITALIS 

0 VETTIENI MODESTI 

BE ۰ ATINI; HEDONICI 
TI . CLAVDI MENANDRI 


Before giving a translation of this, it will perhaps be advisable to make a few 
remarks as to the nature of the text of it, which I have given. This is the 
result of ‘‘ working” both sides of the plates together. Where a word has been 
obliterated on the outside, the inside copy will generally be found to supply it, 
and v.v. The letters r. r. in the third line, stand for Pater Patriae, and ۰ 
in the eighth, for Civium Romanorum, whilst a. D. before xmm. K . FEBR. stands 
for Ante Diem. These seem all the abbreviations that would not be generally 


understood, and the translation of the whole is :— 

The Emperor Cesar, son of the deified Nerva, Nerva Trajanus Augustus, the German, the 
Dacian, the High Priest, invested for: the seventh time with the tribunitian power, emperor the 
fourth time, consul the fifth time, the father of his country, to the horsemen and foot soldiers, who 
serve in four alae and eleven cohorts, which are called the first of the Thracians, and the first of the 
Pannonians, styled the Tampian, and the second of the Gauls styled the Sebosian, and the first of 


Spanish Vettones, Roman citizens, and the first of the Spaniards, and the first of the Vangiones, a 
NN 
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thousand strong, and the first of the Alpini, and the first of the Morini, and the first of the Cugerni, 
and the first of the Bactasii, and the first of the Tungians, a thousand strong, and the second of the 
Thracians, and the third of the Bracarae Augustani, and the fourth of the Lingones, and the 
fourth of the Dalmatians, and (which) are in Britain, under Lucius Neratius Marcellus, who have 
served twenty-five or more years whose names are written below, to themselves, their children, and 
posterity, has given the rights of citizenship and marriage (civitas et conubium) with their wives whom 
they might then have, when citizenship was given to them, or if any were celibates, with those (Wives) 
whom they might afterwards take, so long as they had but one each. On the fourteenth day before 
the Kalends of February, with Marcus Laberius Maximus,for the second time ; and Quintus Glitius 
Atilius Agricola, for the second time, Consuls, To the decurion Reburrus, the son of Severus, the 
Spaniard, of the first ala of the Pannonians, styled the Tampian, which is commanded by Caius 
Valerius Celsus. Copied and revised from the bronze tablet, which is fixed at Rome, on the wall 
behind the temple of the deified Augustus near that of Minerva. 

Quintus Pompeius Homerus, Caius Papius Eusebes, Titus Flavius Secundus, Publius Caulius 
Vitalis, Caius Vettienus Modestus, Publius Atinius Hedonicus, Tiberius Claudius Menander. 


The names at the close are those of the witnesses as to the correctness of the 
copy, a large number of which were executed, and sent to those on whom the 
privileges named were conferred. The particular copy found at Bickley belonged, 
as its evidence shews, to a decurion named Reburrus, of the first ala of the 
Pannonians, which bore the additional title of Tampiana. The tabula yields us 
the name of an imperial Legate or Governor of Britain, Lucius Neratius Marcellus, 
otherwise unknown. Borghesi (Amn. Inst. Arch., 1852, p. 5,) recognises him as 
the brother of Lucius Neratius Priscus, a celebrated lawyer of the epoch, and 
it is generally thought that Marcellus himself was the same person who had the 
year before (a.D. 103,) been Consul at Rome; but the praenomen instead of L is 
given as P. The two persons named as Consuls in the inscription, were Consules 
suffecti only, their names not occurring in the Fasti. 

Of most of the corps named in this tabula, traces have been found in various 
parts of Britain, but as to the cohort of the Dalmatians named in it, we are 
uncertain with regard to its number. On the outside plate the numeral is III., 
on the inside one IIII.* 

Another fact, which is singular, remains to be noticed in connection 
with the tabula. About four miles due south of the place where it was found, 
(though two miles across the Shropshire border,) there is a most remarkable 
intrenched oblong area, bearing the name of “Pan Castle,” ł and all around it, 
at Alkington, Hadley, and other places, quantities of Roman coins have been 


* For further information as to this tabula see Dr. McCaul’s Brit. Rom. Inscr., pp. 5-9, and Lapidarium Septen- 
trionale, pp. 3-5. A chromo-lithograph of it (from which my engravings are taken) appears in the latter work. 


+ See Arch. Camb., vol. yi., (4th Series,) p. 167, 
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found, not in hoards, but apparently singly, and of the whole duration of the 
Roman Empire. I have particulars of a large number of these; but as they belong 
properly to Shropshire rather than Cheshire, I refrain from here giving them. 
Several of them belong to Charles Clay, Esq., of Whitchurch, who has also a very 
interesting Roman bronze lamp, found in the latter town, which is only about 7 
miles from “Pan Castle” (and in which there is a “Pepper Street”). This 
“Castle,” which I lately visited, in company with the Rev. M. H. Lee, seems very 
unlike a Roman camp; it rises from the lower ground around it, a large parallelo- 
gramic mound, but is only 183 feet by 140 feet; whilst the ditch round it, which 
is shallow (16 feet from the level of the area,) is 314 feet wide. The mound is 
now overgrown with trees, and forms a conspicuous object in the fields around. 
The singular nomenclature, “Pan Castle,” the presence of Roman coins, and the 
fact of a Pannonian soldier losing his discharge from the army (for such appar- 
ently was the case) only four miles distant, suggest the enquiry was the First 
Ala of the Pannonians, stationed in this neighbourhood, and is their name partly 
retained in “Pan Castle?” Bearing in some degree upon this, is the fact that 
Ravennas at the close of his list of British stations names eight, which he tells 
us were somewhere in Britain, but he does not give the exact locality. Amongst 
these is one which in some MSS. copies of the work is named Panovius, but in 
the Vatican copy Panonius. 


Nantwicu also, from its position, must have been a small station. As has been 
seen, four Roman roads run into it, and the place of their junction seems to have 
been a spot known as “The Wall Field.” Foote Gower makes the earliest 
allusion to a station having existed in the town, for he says:*—“ In clearing 
“away the ruins of the great fire in 1438, some Roman lamps, and a kind of 
“ Roman ampullae, were discover’d near the spot on which the barons of Wich 
<“ Malbank erected their Norman castle, and (on) which tradition and remains 
‘‘ seem to have rendered it probable that the Roman castrum was first founded. 
« — Stones’ Adversar, from an ancient MS.” 

That the station was not of any size, I fully believe, but the paucity of 
remains is singular. Three “finds” of coins seem to have occurred, but I 
have been unable to get access to them. The late Mr. Charles Laxton had 
26 Roman coins that were found in a sand hole at Cholmondeston, not far from 


* Gough MSS. (Bodleian Lib.), Cheshire 8, Fo. 258, This is repeated in the Foote Gower MSS. in the British 
Museum, 11,338, Fo. 70. 
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the Roman road named Watfield Pavement, but no particulars as to the 
time or place of the discovery can be obtained. They were briefly examined 
some years since by, I believe, my friend Mr. J. P. Earwaker, and were said to be 
of the Constantine family, most of them being of the FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO. type. 
Mr. Laxton also had in his possession 15 Roman coins found in a hard lump of 
earth, in “ Wall Lane” tanyard, Nantwich, when the pits were being filled up, 
in or about the year 1849. “Wall Lane” is the street running to the above 
mentioned “ Wall Field.” These coins were said to have all borne on the 
obverse the representation of “helmet headed ” emperors. 

Mr. James Pick, of Nantwich, had in his possession, a few years since, 12 
Roman brass coins, found in Marsh Lane, Nantwich, a considerable time 
previously.* 

There is a “ Pepper Street” in Nantwich also, which I see I have omitted to 
mention when treating of roads bearing this name. Not a trace of the Norman 
castle exists ; it was in ruins before the reign of Henry VII., when the remaining 
stones were removed, to enlarge the south transept of the church. 


That some small post would be erected at the spot where the Roman road 
from Manchester to Northwich, and Kinderton, crossed the Mersey, near 
STRETFORD, is only what might be expected. In a long and effusive account, the 
Rev. J. Whitaker + describes what he considered to be the site of it :— 
<“ On the southerly side of the Mersey, on the right hand of the road, and about musquet shot from 
the bridge. This, the nature of the ground along the banks of the Mersey sufficiently evinces of 
itself, that being the only ground in the neighbourhood of the road and upon the margin of the river, 
which the Romans could ever have selected for the site of a station.” He says this was confirmed 
by local tradition, and that the name of the place was ‘‘ Scholes’s Field,” and continues :—* The 
site is a rising ground of gravel and marl, now divided into two fields, and must have been once 
denominated, as the nearer of them is still called, the Rie or River Field. . . . This is still 
bounded by a long, deep, broad, ditch, upon one side, the natural hollow having been greatly widened 
by the Romans, and now ranging in a regular even line more than twenty yards in breadth and 
three in depth, and this was formerly bounded by the Red or Read Brook, which flowed directly 
under the bank, and along the hollow, but is now intercepted by the course of the new canal; by 
the river Mersey, which received the current of the Read at the angle, and which rolled directly 
under the second side ; by a large ditch I suppose, crossing along the middle of Scholes’s Field on the 
third, and by a narrow hollow, which is now formed into a lane, on the fourth. But in one of those 
wild floods to which the Mersey is peculiarly subject, the river opened the soft bank of Lancashire, 
and now flows many yards within the county, having deserted its antient bridge of three arches and 


* Private information from Mr. James Hall, and Palatine Note Book, vol. i., p. 199, 
t Hist of Manchester, 4to. edition, p. 172. 
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having left its antient channel under the Roman castrum. Such must have been the site of the 
little station, . , . . béing about four Roman miles and a half from the principal station, and 
containing about two statute acres and a half within it’s limits.” 


Accepting as truth, the forged Itinerary by Bertram, he makes out the 
station to be Fines Maximae et Flaviae, and then proceeds to treat of the “ Nico’ 
Ditch,” &c., as a Roman road leading to it.* 

Although the spot indicated by Whitaker is easily recognisable, there at 
present remain no traces whatever upon it. It is situate between Cross Street 
on the E., Glebe Lands Road on the S., and the course of an old brook on the 
N., no doubt the “Red Brook” diverted by the canal, and which is still 
traceable to the E. of the latter. A large house which was built some seventy 
years since on part of the site, seems to have caused the names of Rie Field, 
and Schole’s Field, to be forgotten. Nothing is recorded as having been found 
here when the house was built, nor has anything which can be satisfactorily 
identified as Roman, been discovered since. As before said, the name of the supposed 
station here is totally unknown. Although generally spoken of as being at 
Stretford, the latter place is on the Lancashire side, and the station should be 
considered as at Crossford. These names probably have their origin, from a 
double channel of the river at this point, one being on the Lancashire, and the 
other on the Cheshire side. 


Proceeding eastward, we find there has been a third small station on the 
Mersey, at Stockport, anciently called Stokeport. Its site has undoubtedly been 
upon the Castle Hill, where a Norman Castle was erected, the ruins of which 
were finally removed in or about 1775, by Sir George Warren, the Lord of the 
Manor, and it is towards this spot that the Roman roads previously mentioned 
point. The portion of the steep hill upon which the church and market place 
now stand, and to the north of the former, seems to be the exact locality; for 
from this portion of the hill the castle ruins were removed, and a circular 
building erected by Sir George Warren, intended as a hall for the sale of muslin, 
but afterwards converted into an Inn. Amongst the papers of Sir George 
Warren, there appears to have been found an extract from the missing Stones’ 
Adversar, to the effect that at the close of the seventeenth century, some 
Roman coins, paterae, and other implements were discovered at Stockport.+ 
This is all that is known with regard to this special find, but in the 2nd volume 


*See Roman Lancashire, Fo. 88. 
Heginbotham’s Stockport, vol, i., p. 15, where it is stated to be an extract frorn “ Stowe’s Advertiser,” _ As 
Mr. ها‎ tells me the tat was taken from the papers of the former Lord of the Manor, there can be little 
doubt that “ Stones Adversar ” is the correct reading, Mr. J, P. Harwaker agrees with me. 
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of Stukeley’s Diaries and Letters,* a passage occurs to the following effect : 
“ Jan’y, 1750-1, Mr. Peel, an officer of excise, sent me a coyn of Honorius, 
“ taken up on removal of some rubbish, called the Castle, at Stockport, on the 
“Mersey, in Cheshire. Reverse, a garland vor.—Diary, vol. x., 12.” 

Mr. Heginbotham states (p. 12) :—“ When the ruins (of the castle) were 
‘levelled, about 1775, by order of Sir George Warren, the Lord of the Manor, 
‘strong works were discovered, very firm and exceeding substantial, and also 
“some remains of a tesselated pavement, evidently Roman.” But he informs 
me that the only warrant he had for this statement was a passage in an article 
published some years since in a local paper, The Stockport and Cheshire County 
News, and he thinks it founded on tradition only.. It seems to me very probable 
that Roman remains may still be found at Stockport, but on a small scale, for 
the station was of no great size, though a centre of roads. A fourth station on 
this boundary line (the Mersey) between the Brigantes and Cornavil, was 
situated a few miles further up the river but on the Derbyshire side: I refer to 
Melandra Castle. 


Another Roman post on the Mersey, though I believe only a temporary one, 
and abandoned at an early date, was at Hatton, near Runcorn. The attention 
of archeologists was first attracted to this place as far back as the reign of 
Elizabeth. In the third edition of Camden’s Britannia (1590), p. 488, it is 
stated that at Halton there were found upon the very sea shore twenty pigs of 
lead, long in form, but “ four square,” on some of which were to be read on the 
upper part in a hollow square— 

IMP ۰ DOMIT . AVG . GER 


DE . CEANG 
but on others— 


IMP ۰ VESP ۰ VII. T ۰ IMP . V. COSS 

No other particulars of the discovery are given, but Foote Gower says :łt—This 
discovery was made by accidentally “ pursuing a vein of marl near Runcorn, at 
“the upper end of the aestuary of the Mersey, an incident that has been 
“omitted by Camden.” 

Taking these inscriptions according to date, the last is the earliest, and 
corresponds to A.D. 76, or two years later than those found at Chester. 
Its reading is simply Imp(eratore) Vesp(asiano) VII. T(ito) Imp(eratore) V. 


* Surtees Soc. Publications, vol. Ixxvi., p. 53. + Addl. MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 77, 
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Co(n)s(wlibu)s. The second, as the number of the consulate is not given, may 
be any time between a.p.°84 and 96, for Domitian did not receive the title 
of Germanicus until the former year. The reading of this is Imp(eratore) 
Domit(iano) Aug(usto) Ger(manico). De Ceang(is).* As there is “no smoke 
without fire,” so the discovery of such a number of blocks of lead could hardly 
have been made, unless there wasa Roman station somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
Accordingly we find some reference to this in the Foote Gower MSS.,+ where 
after an account of the Roman road from Dunham Park to Halton Castle, it is 
said of the latter place :— 

: ““ Where, next to the stations at Chester and Wallfield, has been the largest of all our Roman 
and all our provincial fortresses. One of those able antiquaries upon whose intelligence and judgment 
we have so frequently and so deservedly rely’d, has traced the outlines of these remains with more 
precision than might reasonably have been expected amidst the many embarrassments that intervened. 
These have been principally arising from the noble castle that was erected here by those powerful 
Norman barons to whom Hugh Lupus assign’d the Honour. . . . . The extent and strength of 
this castle was in proportion to the extensive barony, . . . . and of course we need not wonder 
at the changes it must have effected in the original plan of the Roman works. It was situated, as is 
frequently the case, at one angle of the station, with the view that the former defences which had 
been raised with such art and judgment, might equally serve for the external security of the Norman 
fortress. And from this angle, both the line of the Roman vallum and its corresponding fosse, have 
been continued with their usual regularity, in the form of a parallelogram, to the extent of nearly 
forty statute acres. It is not however to be imagined that they were either of them at this time in 
any such state of preservation as strictly to deserve the military titles by which we have presumed to 
distinguish them, since it was only the obscure and imperfect traces which could be discerned. Tho’ 
it seems to have been particularly fortunate that where the one of them was more than usually 
defective, the faint vestiges of the other pointed out its certain direction. But exclusive of these 
remains, our Saxon ancestors have very strongly marked the former pre-eminence of Halton by the 
relative and peculiar appellations of all the villages which surround it, since the respective names by 
which they have thought proper to express them, such as those of Norton, Sutton, Aston, and Weston, 
literally denote what was the particular situation and the aspect ofthese towns with regard to some 
central and much more important place.” In a note we are told that ‘the Roman remains at Halton 
and the military road to it, from Dunham, were investigated by Mr. Stones about the year 1699.” He, 
therefore, is the antiquary referred to. 


We are not told in which angle of the Roman camp the Norman Castle 
was placed; but no vestiges of the former seem apparent now, though two 
centuries may have well obliterated them. Its size, 40 acres, if this be correct, 
forbids the idea that it was more than a temporary earthwork. At the same time 
there is little doubt but that at this point, where the Mersey contracts, a small 

* See also Hübner, Corpus Inscr. Latin, Nos. 1205-6, and Brit. Rom. Inscr., pp. 35-37. 


+ Gough MSS. (Bodleian Lib.), Cheshire viii, Fol. 258 et seq. ; also Addl, MSS., Brit, Mus,, 11,338, Fo. 74. These 
accounts are identical, 
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port would be placed, and these pigs of lead were probably lost during the 
process of shipping them.* 

In speaking of the road (Via Devana,) from Chester to Nantwich, (p. 21,) I 
mentioned that at ten miles from Chester, we had the isolated rock of Beeston, 
which could be hardly overlooked, and that below it, at Tiverton, a small Roman 
post probably existed. This appears to have been in two fields, named the “ Big 
Town Field,” and the “Little Town Field,” with an adjoining one, named “The 
Outfield.” (At Wilderspool, and elsewhere, the “Town Fields” occur upon the 
Roman site.) The two first-named fields contain about 12 acres, but having been 
in grass for many years, nothing is known as to whether any remains exist below 
the surface. Beneath the garden of John Hewitt, who lives closely adjoining 
these fields, an old pavement exists, but from the description I should rather take 
it to have been formerly connected with the farm buildings, than ancient, though 
it appears to be at some depth. A “second brass” coin of one of the Antonines, 
but of which, I cannot yet ascertain, has just been found in the vicinity of Haton, 
during the excavations for laying the pipes for the Liverpool Waterworks, and in 
1870 a fine gold coin of Galba was found at Huxley Gorse in the neighbourhood. 
It was offered the same year for sale to Mr. Shrubsole, but at a too exorbitant 
price. What has now become of it is unknown. Beeston Hill would certainly 
be a look-out post, the Roman road passing between it and Tiverton; but any 
vestiges existing on its summit would be completely obliterated by the building 
of the Norman Castle, under the ruins of which some may still remain. Both 
Mr. Stones and Dr. Gower conjecture the existence of a station on Beeston Hill, 
but think it has been destroyed by the erection of the castle. 


Another station, but whether of a permanent nature seems somewhat doubt- 
ful—though by the course of the Roman roads I think such is the case—existed 
at Toor Hr, immediately above the village of Forest Chapel, three miles 
E.S.E. of Macclesfield and six from Buxton. Although it was known (as we 
shall see from the Gower MSS.) a century since, nothing seems to have been 
written about it until Mr. Beamont, in 1850, in a paper entitled ““ Traces of the 
Romans on the banks of the Mersey,” ł alluded to it. He says that “the station 
“ is nearly a parallelogram measuring thirty yards by forty-five, except that the 
“ figure is a little interfered with by the ground falling away towards the north- 


* On my behalf, the late Mr. Kirk, to whom I sent the above particulars, put a letter of enquiry into the Palati 
Note Book (vol. ii., p. 87), but nothing as to Roman remains in the neighbourhood can be elicited, :; SA aia 


t Journal of Brit. Archaeol, Assoc., vol. vii., p. 18. 
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“west corner.” I am sorry to differ with him; but as in 1874 I visited 
the site, in company with Mr. J. P. Harwaker, and conjointly with him took the 
exact measurements, I find that the area is considerably larger than that given 
by Mr. Beamont. A memorandum and plan which I made at the time, gives the 
following results. The angles face the points of the compass. The western side 
is 198 feet in length, the eastern side 168 feet, the northern side 145 feet and the 
southern side 125 feet. These were exterior measurements and are shewn in the 
annexed plan. 
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The interior measurements are :—On the north side the length of the rampart, 
from the western end to the gateway, is 60 feet, the gateway itself is 
12 feet wide, and thence to the eastern end is 39 feet. On the eastern side the 
rampart measures 91 feet from its northern extremity to the gateway, which is 
9 feet wide, the remainder of the rampart, to the eastern extremity, being 32 
feet. The south side measures, from its eastern extremity to the gateway, 64 
feet ; the width of this entrance is 12 feet, then to the western end 15 feet. 
. The western side measures 160 feet. It is doubtful whether there has been a 

gateway, although there is a gap in the rampart which may have been one, and 
which is exactly opposite that on the eastern side. The camp measures, 
internally—diagonally, 180 feet from west to east, and from north to south, 
170 feet. The rampart is highest on the west side, at one place measuring 
4 feet 8 inches from its summit to the present level of the ditch. From the 
‘northern extremity of the eastern rampart there runs a ridge of the same 
width as the rampart itself, with a ditch on its east side. It is traceable for 
about 245 feet, and seems to have led to a road, faint traces of which (7.e., a 
layer of compact gravel), are visible a short distance beyond its termination. 
This road runs N.W. and S.E. To the N.W. of the camp is a small standing 


stone, and beyond that, in the same field, is a well marked mound, surrounded 
00 
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by a ditch. In the same field there is a slightly raised ridge, running very 
straight S.E. and N.W., which was probably a continuation of the road 
previously named. In a field or two further on to the N.W. is another mound. 
This camp is on what may be called a wild heath, or moor, at a considerable 
elevation, probably the highest ground for some miles, and. there is a grand 
view in every direction from it. It appears too well connected by roads with 
other stations to be merely temporary, and I am inclined to think it, as before 
said, the Arnemeza of Ravennas. Foote Gower probably refers to this camp 
when, speaking of Henbury and Ridge, he says :—“ About 30 years ago one of 
“those implements of flint, which usually go by the name of British axes, was 
“discovered within the vestiges of a Roman camp, in Macclesfield Forest, and 
“ presented to the late Earl of Falconberg, the proprietor of the soil. (From 
“the information of the late Mr. Stafford, of Macclesfield).”* It is possible 
that the name, “Toot Hill,” which occurs near many Roman sites in Britain, 
may have some connection with Toutates (vel Teutates), a divinity who has 
been variously identified ; but the most satisfactory allusion to him in Britain, 
isin an inscription found in Hertfordshire, and now preserved in the British 
Museum, dedicated Marti Toutati, to “ Mars Toutates.”” Some writers have 
identified him as the British Mercury, but this does not seem warranted. 

It is quite possible also, as the Rev. Mr. H. Lee thinks, that there was a 
small settlement at Dirtwich (or Foulwich, as it is named in old deeds), in 
Wigland Township, but in Malpas Parish. Salt was until very recently, if not 


still, obtained there, and an old paved road to the place has an appearance of 
Roman work. 


TEMPORARY CAMPS. ۲ 
The largest of these (though now destroyed) was at Hurme WALLFIELD. We 
are indebted for a knowledge of its existence entirely to Foote Gower, who Says 
that he reproduces verbatim the account of it given by his relative Dr. Gower 
- of Chester, which is as follows :+— í 
In June, 1725, having been attending Mrs. Wynne, of Congleton, in a dangerous illness, I 
received information that there were some banks and ditches at a place called Wallfield, which 
might be very well worth my notice. As the distance from Congleton I found was inconsiderable.. I 
accordingly took the necessary directions and went in pursuit of this intelligence. It proved to te 
what I suspected from the first, a very regular, and in many parts of it, a very complete fortification 
of the Romans. The situation of it was near the principal farm house, and the angles of it rather 
than the sides fronted the cardinal points of the compass. The extent of it might, perhaps, include 


* Addl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 72. 1 Addl. MSS, Brit, Mus,, 11,338, Fos. 71-72. 
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about sixty statute acres. And tho’ the fosse and vallum were in several places a good deal defaced, 
yet in others they were extremely conspicuous, and might be traced with the greatest ease along the 
entire line of the encampment. The form of it appears to be a perfect parallelogram, and towards 


the middle of the two longest sides there were the evident marks of two military roads pointing one 
way to Astbury and the other ۵ 


_ Such were the remains as he describes them; but from the pen of the same 
author we have on the same page a record of their destruction, for Foote Gower 
again quotes from his relative’s MSS. thus :— 


Attending a patient in Congleton in the month of July, 1744, and accidentally enquiring into 
the state of the banks at Wallfield, I was informed that a new tenant had nearly levelled them with 
the ground. Being desirous, therefore, of seeing these alterations, I immediately went over, and to 
my great concern found that the information was strictly true. The scene was entirely changed 
from what it had been almost 20 years before. Ancient grandeur had given place to modern 
innovations. Both the vallum and fosse were vanished, the former being thrown into the latter, and 
the only angle that remained had more the appearance of a common bank than any essential part of 
a vast fortification. The military roads had been entirely and industriously destroyed. And in 
short, overspread as the ground was with a fine crop of corn, I might in vain have sought for the 
Roman station if I had not been positively certain as to the exact situation of it. The single name 
of Wallfield was the only criterion left, to establish the certainty of its original condition. So too the 
adjoining village of Astbury implies a borough or fortress which had an eastern situation with 
regard to the grand and memorable encampment. 


This site is in the parish of Astbury, and in 1874, in company with Mr. 
EHarwaker, I visited it. I detected the vestiges of a slight fosse, surrounding 
what had been apparently a building of parallelogramic shape, but beyond . 
this nothing was visible on the site. Mr. Harwaker, who has published from the 
Foote Gower MSS. in the Bodleian Library, an identical account with the 
above, points out that Astbury is not due east of the camp as Dr. Gower states 
(in fact it is nearly three miles due south), and consequently imagines that 
< Wall Hill ” as before said (p. 74), may be the spot referred to, but nothing is 
visible there. An area of sixty acres cannot have been a permanent camp, or 
some traces would still be left in the shape of the foundations of large buildings 
and walls—whilst numerous minor relics would be sure to occur. It is a large 
size for even a temporary camp. 

The remaining camps or military posts which remain are small, and few in 
number. There has been one at Aldford (now destroyed), but noticed by the 
Rev. J. Stones and Dr. Foote Gower, and vestiges seem to have remained until 
about a century since. Foote Gower says: *__«« At Aldford, where the military 
‘way has crossed the river Dee to Boviwm, there are evident marks of a Roman 


* Addl, MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,338, Fo. 69. 
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‘intrenchment adjoining to the exterior boundary of the Norman Castle,” as 
at Malpas, the site of the Roman camp being chosen for the latter, and he adds 
that a mansion had also been erected by the modern proprietors within the 
Roman lines :— 

“ It is by these modern innovations that the original works have been so altered and defaced as 
to render it pretty difficult to form a judgment in what particular direction they have extended; but 
according to an intelligent antiquary (Mr. Stones, who was for several years rector of the adjoining 
parish of Coddington), who had frequent opportunities of viewing them, when they were in a state of 
much greater perfection, they seem to have contained about eighteen statute acres.” A note is 
added: “ As to the Roman entrenchment, the most undefaced and perfect part of it, is that side 
which has extended from the north-east boundary of the castle in a parallel direction with the 
northern fence of the churchyard.” 

It is quite possible that some still living Chester, or Aldford, patriarch, may 
remember the final demolition of these traces, but so far I have been unable to 
find him. 

On the next page of his MSS. (70), Foote Gower says that at Boughton— 

« There was a camp of observation on that fine eminence that commands the river Dee, and the 
separation of three military roads. The scite of it has since been occupied by a large brick mansion 
belonging to the family of the Hunts. But part of the remaining fosse and vallum ” (visible) 
“ about forty years ago, with the discovery of coins and the name of the village, are sufficient 
attestations of its existence. Boughton, in many of our early records is described by the more 
proper name of Broughton. . . . Dr. Tilston, of Chester (Brit. Rom., p. 417), had several 
Roman coins in his cabinet that were discovered in this village.* And my much esteemed friend 
Thomas Falconer, Esq., an inhabitant of the same city, is at this time possessed of several Roman 
medals, which were accidentally found beneath the scite of the Roman station.” 

The following quotation from Stones’ MSS., is then given on the same page 
concerning another destroyed camp. “I have,” says Mr. Stones, “with great 
“pleasure frequently viewed the remains of a small Roman camp at Burton, not 
“far from Stapleford. Indeed the Saxon name, and the Roman coins of Dr. 
“Tilston which have formerly been discovered here, gave me the first hint of 
“making any enquiries about it.” Horsley in his Britannia Romana, p. 417, 
refers to the coins found here, and Burton is a well-known abbreviation of 
Borough-town, Broughton, or Burgh-town, frequently occurring at the sites of 
Roman stations. 

The large camp on Edisbury Hill, on which site it is said Elfleda erected a 
fortress or town, seems evidently from its shape, which is oval, and from its 
ramparts of loose stones covered with earth, to have been originally of British 
construction. It strongly resembles many other British hill forts; but that it was 


* Dr. Tilston in a MS. note in his copy of the Britannia Romana, says this statement of Horsley’s is err 
that for “ Broughton and Burton” should be substituted “at Bickerton Hills and Burton Hills,” a that Dr. Tilston 
had some of the latter. 
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temporarily occupied by the Romans in force, and afterwards used as a signal 
station, I think is certain. ° The Roman road from Northwich to Chester is 
diverted so as to come immediately under the base of the hill, and Foote Gower 
states with regard to Edisbury and Finborrow—“The two cities which were 
erected here by the famous Ethelfleda appear to have been evidently built upon 
Roman foundations. This is confirmed by the Saxon mode in the choice of these 
situations, by the discovery of coins and urns, and by the peculiar names of Bury. 
The discovery is attested by our three Roman antiquaries, the late Dr. Gower, 
Stones, and Carrington.” * Finborrow is a place no longer traceable, the site is 
completely lost; but we have here the evidence of three antiquaries, that Roman 
coins and urns had been discovered at Edisbury, which is exactly what might be 
expected. Nothing of any magnitude is likely to be found there, but coins and 
sepulchral urns will probably still occur. At the same time “Bury” was not 
confined as a termination to Roman sites occupied by the Saxons. It undoubtedly 
was applied to places formed by that people, on totally new sites. Hence I look 
upon Foote Gower as in error, in considering such places as Bunbury, Marbury, 
Norbury, Wrenbury, Worthenbury, &c., Roman posts, simply because of the 
termination of their names. 

Whitaker considered that he had found the site of a Roman station at Hand- 
ford} (or Handforth as it is now called), but the Rev. J. Watson thus disputes 
his conclusions :— 

I must beg leave to say there never was any station at Handford. I personally attended Mr. 
Whitaker in making strict search for one there, without the least shadow of success. What he 
expected to find there, I afterwards discovered in the parish of Bowden, and township of Hale, in 
Cheshire, on a lingula between the river Bollin and a small stream called Cotterel’s Brook, at a place 
named Castle Hill, the highway from Ashley to Wilmslow intersecting it. f 

Although there are (or were) traces of rude earthworks at this Castle Hill, 
there seems to be nothing resembling a Roman camp, nor have any remains been 
found. A mound on the north side of the highway is the hill named, and may 
be a botontinus; but beyond this, with a ditch faintly traceable around it, I doubt 
if there is anything antique in the neighbourhood. 

What appears also to have been a Roman camp, is visible to the north of 
Chorlton Hall, nearly two miles N.W. of Malpas. Here on the east side of the 
field marked 6 in the Ordnance Map (which is on the east side of the road leading 
north from the Hall), are the remains of a rampart and deep fosse. On the 
western side of this field the rampart is also plainly marked, and at the northern 


* Addl. MSS. Brit. Mus. 11,338, Fo. 67, note. 1 Hist. of Manchester, vol. i. (4to edit.), p. 174 
t History of the Earls of Warren, vol. ii., ۰ 191, 
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end of it crosses the highway diagonally, and reappears in the field on the opposite 
side of the road. The latter, just at this point, turns at a right angle to the east, 
and so continues until it reaches the northern termination of the eastern fosse 
of the camp, where it again turns at a right angle and resumes its north-easterly 
course. The portion of the road between these two angles is evidently made 
upon the northern rampart and fosse of the camp. The rampart on the west 
side extends southwards some distance into the field numbered 13, where the 
S.W. angle of the camp is plainly marked, and a portion of the southern fosse 
and rampart is very distinct. The south-east portion of the fosse appears to 
have been utilised as part of the moat of an old mansion (probably the Chorlton 
Old Hall spoken of by Ormerod), the moated area of which is plainly visible 
adjoining the camp. The measurements of this camp, according to the late Mr. 
Cox, of Malpas, were about 12 chains by 6, and Mr. Vawdrey’s estimate of its 
area is from 8 to 10 acres. The coins found in its neighbourhood, shortly to be 
spoken of, seem to attest its Roman origin, but it is much defaced, and particulars 
of the size are only arrived at with difficulty. 

It has been thought by some that a camp on an eminence at Bradley, about 
a mile and a half south-east of Frodsham, was Roman. Its shape, however, is 
against this; though whether it was occupied by that people whilst the road from 
Wilderspool to Chester was in course of formation, is a moot point. If such 
were the case, no doubt the camps on the adjoining Woodhouse and Helsby 
Hills would be likewise so occupied, especially the latter. 

There was probably a small Roman settlement at or’ near the present 
Oulton Park, known during the early part of the last century as Oldton and 
Olton. Foote Gower refers to it as follows :*— 

This village, in ancient records, passes under the denomination of Ald-ton, or the old town. 
And the discovery of urns and lavhrymatories when the present mansion of Oldton was erected bears 
indisputable evidence as to its antiquity. The family of De la Lowe, who derived their name from 
the Seven Lows, were once proprietors of this village. And though the urns should no longer remain 


in preservation at Oldton, yet the memory of them is still happily preserved, both by Dr. Gower and 
Mr. Stones, who had frequent opportunities of viewing them. 


What Foote Gower describes as “‘ lachrymatories ” may have been unguentarta, 
but we have no means of knowing whether the urns were actually Roman or 
not. No coins are named as having been found with them. 

As before stated (p. 76) Foote Gower claims also Henbury as a Roman site. 
He does the same with regard to Astle, where he says Mr. Parker found some 
urns, and a sort of cemetery, but it is very likely the interments were British. 
Some of the urns went to the unfortunate museum of Sir Ashton Lever,+ and 


have never been heard of since it was broken up. 
* Addl. MSS. Brit. Mus,, 11,338, Fo. 72. t Ibid. 
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In the parish of Prestbury at a place called Bartomley, only a few hundred 
yards from the county boundary, here formed by the river Dane, which divides 
it from Staffordshire, some very interesting remains have been found during the 
last sixteen years. The spot is on the Swythamley Estate, owned by P. L. 
Brocklehurst, Esq., and is on high ground above the river, near the village of 
Wincle, and in a field situated above a wooded bank, where there exists a square 
mound partly composed of stones, some of large size, and on which bushes are 
growing. Numerous large stones, as if from destroyed walls, are lying around, 
but the land is nearly all under cultivation. A portion of one side of the mound 
has been destroyed, and is now part of the cultivated area, and on this portion, 
which has been ploughed, the remains to be described have from time to time 

-been found, when heavy rain has washed away the soil. From the account 
given to Mr. Brocklehurst, it would seem that for several years gold relics had 
_been found on the site, and appropriated by the finders, who had sold them; but 
the facts coming to his knowledge, a strict look out was kept, which resulted in 
- his obtaining up to’ March, 1877, the following relics :—One gold chain, and 
' fragments of two others, two gold rings, one set with an engraved stone (the 
other had also contained a stone, but it was lost), a fine gold fibula, an elegant 
gold mask, unfortunately broken into fragments by the spade or pick, and 
several gold studs or beads. In 1879 the fragment of another gold ornament 
was found. These articles remain to be described. 
2 The largest chain, here 
engraved, is 22 inches in 
length, and has eight small 
cylindrical links formed of a 
green stone. Its fastening 
seems to be simply on the 
“hook and eye ” principle. 
There was a second (frag- 
ment) of exactly the same 
pattern and make, measur- 
ing nine inches in length, 
but it had no stone links 
in the part recovered. 
The remaining fragment, 
which is here engraved, 
nearly to scale, is seven 
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inches in length, including the ornament at the end, and of a different pattern. 
=o, Nineteen links of it remain. 


=3 fibulae almost exactly similar 
g ٩ in shape, dimensions, and 
ornamentation have been 
i . found in bronze, anda fine one 
4 of this metal and type is en- 
u graved in the Coriniwm ot | 
Messrs. Buckman and New- = 
march, p. 107, yet the examples in gold are rare.. Two only, can I recollect 
as having been found in Britain, though no doubt there may be a few more. 
One of these was discovered at Odiham, in Hampshire, and is engraved in 
vol. ii., p. 46, of the Archeological Journal, and the other found in Scotland, 
(x) though the exact place is not stated, was exhibited to the Society of Anti- 
(» quaries, May 20th, 1850.* It was more richly engraved than the other 
ı examples. <= 


remains, seems to 
J bear upon the 
latter the figure 
GY of a winged Vic- 
tory, but I am not sure 
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of the correctness of 
this. The other ring is 
more highly orna- 


* See Proc. Soc, Antiq., vol. ii. (1st series), p. 85. 
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mented than the first, and unfortunately its stone is missing. These rings are 
both of common types. ” 

But decidedly the most valuable and interesting of the remains found, is the 
mask. The only fragment of any size, has been introduced into the shaded part 
of the annexed engraving, which represents the mask of its actual size. The 
remaining pieces, Mr. Brocklehurst tells me, might, with much care and trouble, 
be joined together, so as to reproduce the object entire, but the gold is very thin. 
The hair is embossed, beaten out by the hammer. As the mask is too small for 
even the face of a child, the question arises—what was its use? Was it merely 
an ornament? I am afraid this question cannot be answered until a thorough 
examination of the mound is made, so that we may form some opinion as to 
the reason for such a large deposit of valuable articles. The mask can hardly 
be a child’s toy. 

In 1879 another fragment was found, of the actual size of the annexed 

woodcut. It is of flat, thin gold, perforated with holes, with gold 
® wire passing through it, and has the appearance of being part of a 


A j A) ۲ 


Not far distant from the mound, and also on Mr. Brocklehurst’s 
property, a farmer, some years since, found an urn containing 
bones, and what he describes as a number of large stones, in the 
shape of a cross, two feet underground. Whether this latter was a Christian 
emblem, or a Roman agrimensorial mark (for which a cross was often used),* 
it is impossible to say; but Mr. Brocklehurst intends to excavate, both here and 
at the mound, I am indebted to him for sketches of most of the articles, 
especially of the mask, and to Mr. J. P, Harwaker, for photographs of the 
others. The latter gentleman has already briefly mentioned the “find ” in one 
of his papers. t 

Vinwas.—These have been few in number, apparently; of one only have we 
any account, and that very meagre, which is contained in several passages in 
the Harleian MSS. In vol. 2,111, p. 21, occur these words :—‘‘ The manner or 
«forme of a Romane monumente lately found by Mr. Thomas Crewe, gent.” 
On the opposite page is marked—‘ Stove found at Holt,” and a short account :— 
“The place wherein the stove was made is square,” and it is then said that it 
was 12 feet each way, and 5 feet beneath the surface; it was full of 


* See Coote’s Romans of Britain, pp. 67, 101-2. 


1 Trans, Hist. Soc, of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xxix., p. 88, 
EE 
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<“ square potts or pillars,” with two square holes in them.* The hypocaust is 
then briefly described, with its hard mortar and flat tiles, “or bricks, marked 
‘(rng xx w.” Another memorandum on the same page says—‘‘ This monument 
“was an entire stove found in Mr. Crue’s ground, in the reign of King Charles 
“T., as I gess, which he suffered to be defaced. Part of this account is written 
“ by his own hand.” In the same MSS., vol. 2,014, Fo. 31, after the quotation 
I have given (p. 117), regarding the differently inscribed tiles found at Recorder 
Whitby’s house, the words, “stove or hot house,” are followed by :—“ Also in 
“the breaking up of an auncient plowed field near Holt towne, the like kind of 
“ stove was discovered, wherein were found several bricks being somewhat long 
“and narrow (of the third figure given), turning upwards at their edges, like unto 
“ borders, between which were the letters imprinted according to y° figure,” 
&c. The inscription on these tiles is then given, as LEG. xx. vv ., the two last 
letters interlacing each other. In vol. 2,084, the finder is named ‘‘ Mr. Thomas 
Crue, of the Hole,” and a letter from him occurs, concerning ‘‘ Grounds near 
the Holte,” so that we are enabled to identify the site of the discovery.t The 
tiles also enable us to ascertain that it was the residence of some one connected 
with the Twentieth Legion. Is it possible that either this place, or the villa 
found near Hope (Flintshire), was the country residence of the commander of 
that corps? Or was Holt Castle, on the opposite side of the river, where 
Roman coins of Antoninus Pius and other Roman emperors have been found, a 
Roman station, the governor of which resided at Crew (or Crue)? That castle, 
on the summit of a rock, was pentagonal. It may have arisen upon Roman 
ruins, but so far nothing has occurred to test this. 

It is probable there has been a Roman villa, at a place called “Wall Field,” 
at Hale Barns, near Bowdon. This “Wall Field” lies on the western slope of 
a ridge of land which runs between two small streams and points to Bowdon. 
The soil from the eastern, or upper part of the field, seems to have been in a great 
degree removed to the western side, which is all “made ground,” for the purpose 
of producing a level surface. The western side still rises, for a length of about 
two hundred yards, about six feet higher than the field immediately beyond. 
There is a large ditch, now filled up to a great extent, at the boundary between 
them; and this, which runs in a straight line, is exactly paraliel to the elevated 

* This is plainly a description of flue tiles. 
sn ee Sear ee Gre mT 


as that stated by Camden to be found near Hope, in Flintshire, it may be as well to add that the latter was discovered 
at Trymesley. 
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field above it, the surface of the latter, as before said, being level and forming a 
sort of terrace. In the ‘ground to the E. of Wall Field, stands a house, purchased 
some years since by Dr. Leigh, the Medical Officer of Health for Manchester, 
with the ground around it. This is on the summit of the ridge. Dr. Leigh 


Informed me in 1880, that in the previous year, in taking down a portion of the 


house, which is an old half-timbered one, the foundations of the walls were found 
to be formed of red tiles, about 2 inches thick, and 73 inches square. Many 
hundreds of these were found, and he considered them Roman. In digging up 
the old court yard to extend the garden, a small piece of “Samian” ware, 
embossed with vine leaves, was also found; so that with this evidence before us, 
there seems from the construction of the ground, the etymology, the remains 
found (scanty though they may be), a prima facie case, that a Roman villa may 


8 


` have existed on the ground. I must own, however, that I have seen none of the 


bricks named, which are small in size, though we have undoubted instances of 
such occurring on Roman sites, and it is also well-known that bricks of this size 
and shape were made in the middle ages. We must take the evidence for what 
it is worth. 

At Didsbury,* it is also said that “a quantity of broad thin bricks, of a deep 
“red colour, and close grain, were found buried in the ground,” in laying out the 
gardens of a newly-built house. They ‘‘were evidently Roman remains, and 
“though sufficiently unlike any modern bricks to cause” the owner “to notice and 
“remember them, they were broken up to form road material to use in making 
“the walks in his grounds.” 

From their position, and from the termination of their names, “cote,” I am 
inclined to think that Roman villas once stood at Caldecote (a little south of the 
Crew villa), and at Wallerscote, near Northwich. The termination “ cote ” 
has in many English counties been found to have originated in a Roman villa, 
e.g., Oldcotes (in Notts), Kingscote (Gloucestershire), Sapcote (Leicestershire), 
and many others. 

There are traces of some building on what was formerly called ‘The 
<“ Primrose Hill Allotment,” in Delamere Forest, on the south side of the road 
to Over; but I will not without some further evidence pronounce upon its age. 
It lies in a remarkable clump of trees. 

At Daresbury too, a mass of Roman concrete, found when the church was 
restored, seems to be a witness of some villa, or other building, having stood near. 


* Mr. J. Baird, in Manche ster City News, Nov. 11, 1882. Though this place is in Lancashire, its proximity to the 
Cheshire border induces me to speak of the discovery here. 
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Hoarps or Corns.—As far as recorded, these are much less in number than the 
“finds” which have taken place in the adjoining counties of Lancashire and 
Derbyshire, and few particulars of them have been preserved. They seem all to 
have been of the Lower Empire. 

1. The first “ find ” is noticed at p. 236 of the Watson MSS., in the Bodleian 
Library, thus :—“ At Statham, about 1778. A pot full, containing about 2 
“Quarts of copper coins. I saw one of Tacitus with a radiated crown, and 
“another of Tetricus, in the hands of Mr. Thomas Barritt, near Hyde Cross, 
“ Manchester.—J. Watson.” Pennant next refers to this hoard, and says that 
he saw “many hundreds” of them, that they were found in a “brass pot” at 
Statham, near Thelwall, and that many of them were of Claudius (Gothicus *). 
Mr. W. Beamont gives a different account. He says that about 1780, at 
Statham, whilst two labourers, named Timothy and Peter Knowles, father and 
son, “were at work on the edge of a field, near to a piece of old wall, since 
“ supposed to be Roman, the spade of the elder workman struck upon some 
“object which sounded hollow.” He had struck upon an olla, which was broken 
by the blow. It contained more than 300 Roman copper coins, “ principally, if 
“not wholly, of the Lower Empire,” which were speedily disposed of into 
numerous hands. Six of them came to the Warrington Museum, where I 
recently inspected them. They are as follows :— 


WIG TORINV Ss teosena 3rd prassi Nase Legend obliterated. Standing figure to r., with r. arm outstretched. 
; » ” Rev. obliterated. 
AU OUR GAYS Ion ریم‎ meer J LAETITIA AVGG. Letitia standing to l.; in r. hand a garland, in ۰ 


an anchor. (Three examples.) 
1 ” VICTORIA. AVG. (?) A winged Victory. 


Mr. Beamont says that the next fifteen coins of this “find ’’ were formerly in‏ ئ 
the possession of Mr, John Booth‏ 


GeATGTEINVS sel Ord brass. ۵ Rev., PROVID (entia. Aug). Figure obliterated. 
ROSEVMV Sei. avn 3 Rev., COS. V. Figure obliterated. 
VICTORINV S S 3: 5 Rev., PAX, AVG. A female holding a spear and olive branch. 


ay 9 PIETAS. AVG. A female beside an altar. 
2 3 PROVIDENTIA. AVG. Figure obliterated. 
۴ ۱ E Legend obliterated. A standing female. 
A S Rev. obliterated. 
EETRIOVS E SEQ BLASS esn e eaaa PAX. AVG. Figure obliterated. 
y ij سس‎ AVGG. With this exception, reverse obliterated. 
3 Rev. obliterated. (Two examples.) 


TETRICVS (Jun) ...... om Rev. obliterated. (Two examples.) 
AURELIAN Soe. 33 FORTVNA. REDYVX. In exergue P. 
Tildgible utr as a a a4 One example. 


* Tour from Downing to Alston, p. 10. t Journal Brit. Archeol. Assn., vol. vii., pps 12-14, 
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If Pennant and Watson are correct, in giving coins of Claudius Gothicus 
and Tacitus, amongst thosé found, the contents of the hoard will extend to A.D. 
275, commencing in the reign of Gallienus, who died a.D. 268. 

In the same volume of Watson MSS., p. 238, this passage occurs :—“ Rev. 
“ Mr. Hartley, of Martinscroft, says that about 1,200 Roman coins were found in 
“a field belonging to his brother-in-law, on the Cheshire side of the river 
“ Mersey, about four miles above Warrington. Many of them were in high 
“perfection. There were many of Valerian, Gallienus, Postumus, Tetricus, 
“ Victorinus, Marius, Cl. Tacitus, &c. Mr. Collinson has two of them, one of 
“ Tetricus; the other of Victorinus.” 

Whether this relates to the preceding “find” seems to me very doubtful, 
though it may do so; yet at the same time, as it appears to be in Watson’s 
handwriting, he would hardly make two “finds” out of one. But it was in 
almost identically the same place as the other. * 

11, The next “find ” occurred near the supposed camp at Chorlton, and is thus 
described :—‘‘ The week before last some workmen employed in a field of Mr. 
<“ Wicksted’s, in Chorlton, near Malpas, to sink for marl, found at about a yard’s 
“ distance from the surface, a number of Roman coins of the emperors Valerian 
“and Postumus. The pot in which the money had been deposited was mouldered 
“into dust.” | Nothing more can be ascertained as to these coins. 

ur. In January, 1834, a “find ” of coins appears to have taken place at Arno 
Hill, Oxton, near Birkenhead. ‘The particulars are thus given : سب‎ 

As some workmen were last week removing the surface of the land on the Arno Hill, in the 
township of Oxton, Cheshire, for the purpose of obtaining building stone, they were surprised by the 
appearance of a quantity of small coins amongst the rubbish, the greater part of which proved to be 
so completely decayed as to easily rub to powder between the hard fingers and thumbs of the 
quarrymen ; they, however, picked out what they considered to be a few farthings, and scattered the 
rest among the loose soil. The coins saved, from having been only from 18 to 20 inches under the 
surface, are so decayed as to render it difficult to establish . . . to what periods some of them 
relate. The most distinguishable have the heads of Antoninus, Honorius, and Marius Victorinus (séc.) 
: From their size they may be considered as the semuntio or sextulae, the smallest 
coins of the Romans. On the reverse of the Victorinus is a figure with a weeper in each hand, 
exactly such as at the present day are borne before the funerals of the rich, and the motto appears to 
be NIOBE IN LITUM . . . The Arno Hill, where the coins were found, gives the most perfect idea 
of a Roman encampment: . . The coins are in the possession of Capt. Colquitt, R.N.” § 


* Mr, Earwaker refers to both these “finds” in Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xxix., p. ۰ 
+ Chester Chronicle, March 27, 1818. See also Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire (Ist edit.), vol. iii., p. 448, 
t Liverpool Mercury, January 31st, 1834, p. 40. 
§ Captain Colquitt died (a Rear Admiral) at Bishopstoke, July 10th, 1847. 
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The “find ” is interesting as proving the existence of some Britanno-Roman 
settlement in the neighbourhood, otherwise unknown. The astonishing rendering 
of the reverse of the coin of Victorinus (NIOBE IN LITvM) shews the writer had 
little knowledge of Roman coins. It is plainly one of the FIDEs MILITWM type, a 
female holding a standard in each hand.* I certainly think the writer of the 
paragraph is wrong in including Honorius among the list of emperors whose 
coins were found. Coins of Antoninus (whether Caracalla or Hlagabulus) 
Marius, and Victorinus, may well be found in the same hoard, as the period 
embraced will be under sixty years; but from the Antonine period to Honorius 
is about two hundred years, and the examples are few (though there undoubtedly 
are some) where a hoard of coins covers such a space of time. 

1۲۰ Stukeley, after speaking of Chester, tells us that there had been found 
“at Stretton, Roman coyns and a camp kettle of copper, dug up at Bodington 
“near it; divers other antiquitys.” + This is the Stretton which lies south from 
Chester. 1 cannot identify Bodington, but I suspect Coddington is the word 
meant. This place is close to Stretton. The camp kettle named, though of 
bronze, may be of a much later age than the Roman. 

۲, I have already noticed Horsley’s statement about coins at Broughton and 
Burton, and Dr. Tilston’s correction as to the former place, he asserting that it 
should be “ Bickerton Hills.” I have reason to believe, from private information, 
that a number of Roman coins were found a few years since on Bickerton Hill; 
but the person who gave the information is now deceased. It is certain, however, 
that as to the first “find ” Dr. Tilston is correct, for Reynolds {t gives the infor- 
mation on Horsley’s authority. 

vi. Horsley also says, و‎ “For beside those” (coins) “mentioned before, some 
“were lately found between Whitchurch and Namptwich.” It would be par- 
ticularly interesting to know the exact place where these last-named coins were 
discovered. It might throw some light on the road S.W. from Nantwich. 

VII. In 1820, a mole catcher working at Brereton, at a short distance from the farm mentioned 
(i.e., The Brindley Moors Farm), and that of about 4 miles direct from the Kinderton station, at a 
point where a small brook is crossed by the footpath from Brereton to Sandbach, struck his paddle 
against something resembling a mass of fused metal contained in a decayed box, but afterwards found 
to consist of about a thousand Roman coins bound together by verdigris and rust. Nearly 600 of 


them are in my possession, which are partly broken and corroded and partly good specimens of the 
denarii aerii of Gallienus, Claudius IL., the Tetrici, Victorinus and Diocletian.” || 


* See paper by the present writer in Trans, Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xxviii., p. 70. 
t Itinerarium Curiosum (1724 edit.), p. 56. } Iter Britanniarum, p. 424. § Britannia Romana, p. 417: 


1 ی‎ Ormerod, in Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. ii., p. 181, and Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. ii. 
p. ۰ i 
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In the Catalogue of the Museum of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire 507 of these are named as being in the possession of the Society, and 
of these 50 were of Gallienus, 55 of Victorinus, 30 of Claudius Gothicus, 120 of 
the Tetrici, 142 unclassed, and fragments, 110. They were presented by Dr. 
Ormerod. At present, from whatever cause the difference may arise (the coins 
having been removed to the Mayer Museum) there are but 140, including some 
fragments, to be found, and these are for the most part totally undecipherable. 
If here and there the name or likeness of the Emperor can be identified, the 
reverse is gone; and on the other hand, if a reverse is identified, the features 
and titles of the Emperor cannot. What has become of the 367 other coins 
(which were apparently legible) has to be explained. Among the 140 I could 
identify one of Salonina with rev. ۲۲۵ VICTRIX., one of each of the Tetrici, but the 
reverses gone, one of Claudius Gothicus (Obv. pvo. CLAYDIO) with reverse of 
CONSECRATIO and an altar, another with victoria. ave, Victory marching to right, 
and two others of the same Emperor, with illegible reverses; also one of Quintillus, 
with an illegible reverse. There are also, one with the reverse PROVIDENT. AVG, 
which I believe is of Claudius Gothicus, another with comes. ava, which must 
be of one of the Tetrici, and three others, whose reverses respectively, are 
FELICITAS. AVG., AETERNITAS. AVG., and APOLLINI....... , this last probably of 
Gallienus. Beyond this none are legible. 

vu. In January, 1874, Mr. J. Wilson, LL.D., Town Clerk of Congleton, 
informed me that “six or seven small brass Roman coins, and a large brass of 
“« Commodus, were brought to me 15 years ago by my office boy, as having been 
“found in a garden in Howey Lane.” He added that he gave them all away. This 
“ Howey Lane” appears to be an old road which went through the “Nick of the 
Hill,” on Congleton Edge, towards Chesterton in Staffordshire. 

Ix. A number of Roman coins were found some years since in a field on the 
banks of the Mersey, between Didsbury and Gatley; but on which side of the 
‘river, or of what number, and of what metal the coins consisted, I cannot 
ascertain.” 

x. Mr. H. E. Smith states} that in 1866 “a number of silver and copper 
<“ coins of the Roman period, were found near Neston whilst some men were 
“ employed in stubbing up an old oak tree; in fact were picked out from beneath 
“its roots.” Two of them came into his hands; one was of Constantine the 
Great, with the reverse, GLORIA EXEROITVS, two soldiers with two standards 


* Information of the late Mr. E. Kirk, and of Mr. J. Baird. 
+ Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xix., p. 170, 
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between them, and in the exergue suns. The other was also one of the 
Constantine family, but was much oxydised. It had the reverse SEOVRIT , PoP. 
ROMANI., the genius of Rome seated on a shield, a victory in her right hand, and 
a cornucopia in her left. 

Not far from here, ‘‘in the vicinity of Parkgate,” a ‘‘seeond brass” of 
Claudius was found in 1867. The reverse was LIBERTAS . AVG., Liberty standing.* 

In 1876 there was found, whilst excavating a cellar for a house about to be 
built for Mr. Thomas Johnstone, in a field near Bebington Church, a plated 
(billon) denarius of the emperor Valerian, with the reverse ۳181۸8 ۰۸۲۵۵, Two 
standing figures (the emperors) offering sacrifice at an altar. The coin hada 
hole through it, as if for suspension. | 

In March or April, 1886, whilst ‘‘ breaking a clod ” in a field, close to ‘‘ Peck 
Mill,” between Alvanley and Dunham-on-the-Hill, a fine gold coin of Nero and 
a jewelled ring were found. The latter has disappeared, but the coin is now in 
the possession of Mr. Humphreys, a resident in the neighbourhood, who recently 
sent it for my inspection. It has Obverse: Head of the emperor to the right, 
NERO . CAESAR. AvGvstTvs.; Reverse: Jupiter seated to the left, holding a 
thunderbolt in the right hand, a sceptre in the left, with the legend IVPPITER 
ovstos. The two Ps in Jupiter frequently occur in this type of coin, which is a 
very well preserved one, and weighs 113 grains, being the same weight as the 
fine gold aureus of Vitellius, found at Wigan, and engraved in Roman 
Lancashire (p. 201). 

The evidence gathered from these hoards points with but one excep- 
tion to the disturbed period known as that of “The Thirty Tyrants,” 
A.D. 260-270, between the reigns of Gallienus and Aurelian. It is clear 
that this part of the kingdom, far distant though it may seem to be 
from the shores of Gaul, felt the effect of events which happened | 
there, as much as the southern counties. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS. In describing these, it would be better in 
the first instance to consider the articles which have occurred in metal, 
though they are few in number. Probably the most interesting is a 
spearhead, found beneath eleven feet of alluvial deposit, in the original 
gravel bed of the river Dane, at Saltersford, when excavating for the 
foundations of the railway viaduct (better known as the Holmes 
Chapel viaduct).{ It appears to be distinctly Roman in form. It 
is about 6rs inches in height, and at the widest part of the blade 


* Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. for 1868. 
t Ibid., vol. xxxi., p. 116. t Vol. i., Trans. Chester Archeol. Soc., p. 49, 
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measures 1} inch across. A small sheep bell was found near it, but this may 
belong to a later age, though there are Roman examples. 

Two very beautiful armillae, or bracelets of gold, were found in 1829, or 1831, 
(for accounts differ), whilst digging for the foundation of a cottage between 
Egerton and Hampton Halls, only a mile from the spot where the Bickley tabula 
was discovered. ‘They have by some antiquaries been considered purely British 
antiquities, but to my mind they bear traces of a much higher state of civilisation 
than the Britons ever attained to. One of them 
is here engraved about half the size of the 
original. These bracelets are preserved at 
Oulton Hall. They appear to be of very pure 
gold, though at the same time there is a certain 
degree of elasticity about them which is relied 
upon, for making them fit closely to the wrist.* $ a 

A bronze vessel found near Pulford, exhibited by Mr. m to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and engraved in the Archæologia,t is stated to be Roman, though 
there appears to be little doubt that it is mediæval. A large cross (approaching 
the Maltese in shape), is engraved upon one side ofit, but it has been argued that 
this is a later addition to the original, which, seems improbable. 

In August, 1838, at Tetton, on the line of the Roman road south from 
Kinderton, and about three miles to the south of the last named place, a number 
of hand made bricks seem to have been found, similar to those described under 
the head of Kinderton. It is stated} “Some men discovered, in working a 
‘‘sandhole, some brick work, which they took down, and found a hole 
‘ (horizontal), about eight feet long, and high enough for a person to creep up. 
“Along the bottom was a streak of very fine powder, like snuff, about six 
“inches wide. The bricks were made of clay, mixed with straw, variously and 
“oddly shaped. The men entirely destroyed the structure.” 

The bricks were chiefly of the shape given here. One, in Mr. 
Vawdrey’s possession, is 13} inches long, and 3} wide; another, of 

the same dimensions, is in the Museum of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Of BoTontin1, or mounds raised by the Roman Agrimensores 
as landmarks, and which are usually composed of all sorts of 
materials, except the soil on which they stand, so that their purpose 


* For other accounts of these armillae see Archeologia, vol. xxvii., p. 401; Smith’s pinay of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities (edit. 1849), p. 137 ; Archeological Journal, vol. v., p. 342. 


1 Vol. xxviii., p. 451, } Proc. Soc. Antiq., vol. iv. (1st series), p. 245, QQ 
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might for all ages be identified, there are probably a considerable number in the 
county, but without excavation it would be premature to pronounce definitely, 
except in a few instances. The one most distinctly known is at Coddington, 
some seven or eight miles S.S.E. from Chester, where, in the middle of a field 
called the “ Mudd Field,” there is an immense mound of red sand, different 
from the soil around, formerly about 108 feet in height, and from’ 250 to 0 
feet in circumference at the base. A portion of it has been removed, but the 
distinguishing features are still preserved. 


A second example, which appears to be composed also of light soil, or sand, 
is at ‘Gibbet Hill,” at Hartford. The difference between the mound and the 
surrounding soil is at once noticeable. A third seems to be at Moulton 
(Davenham Parish), and was noticed by Ormerod, who says :—‘ On the highest 
<“ point of the ridge is a tumulus of considerable elevation, and an extraordinarily 
“large diameter.” * About half a mile north of Weaverham there is another 
large mound which was formerly crowned by a clump of trees, and has every 
appearance of having been a botontinus. 


In the Ashmole MSS.} it is said, under date, Sept. 15, 1663:—‘‘ Ina 
“ tumulus (vulgarly called one of Robin Hood’s Butts) in the parish of Budworth 
“ was found (about ii. years since) the armes of a man in an upright posture. A 
“ mile south of the Chamber in the Forest are the Seven Lowes ut dicitur.” 
The first named of these discoveries is possibly based on an erroneous source 
of information; but the ‘‘ Seven Lowes ” to some extent still exist. Ormerod 
gives a plan of them, and on one of them being opened it proved to be a large 
cairn, fully fifty tons of loose stones having been piled up, with a slightly baked, 
or sun-dried British urn, containing ashes in the centre. ‘Castle Hill Cob,” 
and “ Glead Hill Cob,” two other large mounds in the neighbourhood, seem 
from partial excavations made, to be British also, though it would be more 
satisfactory to have further explorations on their sites. t 


Two mounds at Twemlow, on Capt. Leigh’s estate, and another at 
Jodrell Hall (in the flower garden) have not been examined, and I think will 
probably turn out to be agrimensorial rather than sepulchral. 


A little above Lyme Park, and close on the borders of Derbyshire, are two 
singular small pillars let into a flat stone, which bear the name of “The Bow 
Stones.” 


* Hist. of Cheshire, vol. iii., p. 137. t No. 854, Fo. 322, Bodleian Library. 
t For particulars as to all of these mounds see Archæological Journal, yol, iii., p. ۰ 
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They have been so called for at least three centuries, and are marked on the 
Ordnance Map by the same name. The large horizontal stone which forms the 
base, is from four and a half to five feet in length, by three broad, and rises only 
about three inches above the surface of the ground. Of the two stones which rise 
from it, the largest one is 4 feet in height, the other about 3 feet 3 inches. Both 
are cylindrical, and, near the base, about 3 feet in circumference. There is a 
narrow fillet around each, near the top.* They have an inclination toward each 
other, are about two feet apart at the base, and about eighteen inches at the 
summit of the shorter one. The latter has a cavity about two inches square, and 
about the same depth, in it at the top, and both of the stones seem much worn. 
I consider them Roman boundary, or terminal stones, though my friend Mr. J. 
P. Karwaker, with whom I visited them in January, 1874, considers them of later 
date, thinking that on the larger one he detected very faint indications of scroll 
work, though I could not see it. He admits that he cannot tell the object for 
which they were erected, but does not think they were mere boundary stones.+ 
The late Mr. H. C. Coote, considered my view the correct one, and says:— 

In explanation of the terminal character of these curious stones, I will offer the following refer- 
ences :—There is to be found in the agrimensura ‘lapis intra lapidem,” both “in trifinio ” and “in 
cursorio.” There are ‘tres termini in unum,” described in the same science. There are termini 
factura tornatiles, hoc est rotundi subtilissimi ” also found in it. These latter stood ““ in quadrifinio.”’ 
The square hole let into the shorter stone, is an unequivocal feature of termini. All these things 
summed up together, lead to the conclusion that the object described by Mr. Watkin is trifinial. } 

In the Disley registers of the seventeenth century the farm house adjoining 
the site of these stones is called “ Bowstoneyate.”§ According to the Rev. W. 
Marriott, exactly similar monuments existed at a short distance (but in Derby- 
shire), at Ludworth, Chinley, &c. The same writer|| says, that at Mile End, near 
Stockport, in removing an ancient cross which was broken down to its pedestal, 
a tesselated pavement was found beneath it. He derived this information, he 
tells us, from J. Mitchell, M.D., who was known apparently as one of the local 
antiquaries of the day. It is very improbable, as Mr. Harwaker has pointed out, 
that this was a Roman pavement, as no other remains of that people have been 
found near the spot, but it may have been medieval; unless the cross (so called) 


had been a Roman landmark. 


* I think it quite probable that in Saxon and medieval times many Roman monuments of this nature may have 
been altered, and adorned with carving to suit Christian tastes. 
+ East Cheshire, vol. ii., pp. 285 and 313. t The Romans of Britain, p, 98. 
vol. ii., p. 314, Iam indebted to Mr. Earwaker for the loan of the wood engraving of these stones, 
introduced at the close of this chapter. 


|| History of Lyme, p. 261. 


§ East Cheshire, 
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One or two small matters remain to be put on record, more for the sake of the 
bearing they may have on future discoveries than for their own value. The first 
of these is a statement by Dr. Aikin* to the effect :—“ Tradition reports that 
“there was:once under the castle (i.e., Melandra Castle, on the Derbyshire bank 
of the Etherow or Mersey) “a city or town called Wooley, . . . near the 
“ bridge of that name. Hearths and ashes have been ploughed up in this place.” 
And Mr. Beamont adds to this: +—‘‘ In digging the foundations of a factory at 
<“ Wooley, an ansated vase of red ware was discovered, which was lately in the 
“ possession of Mr. Robert Lees.” ‘This is simply a record of the fact that 
suburban buildings attached to the station at Melandra Castle, stood on the 
opposite side of the river. 

At Mooresbarrow, about three miles S.E. of Kinderton, Mr. Vawdrey informs 
me that he picked up a fragment of “ Samian ” ware, on some ground which had 
been recently broken up, a few years since. Probably some small Roman building 
existed in the neighbourhood. 

At Carden, which is about 1} miles S. from the large mound at Coddington, 
Dr. Ormerod says that Roman urns were discovered in one of a group of 
tumuli in a field to the S.E. of the hall. There have been no other discoveries 
of this nature made at the spot; but as recent researches have proved that the 
tumulus was generally the least used form of Roman interment I strongly 
suspect that the urns were British. Such was undoubtedly the fact in the case 
of the urns found at Stretton, near Wilderspool,§ which are now in the Warrington 
Museum. They are of unburnt ware. 

As far as the author is cognisant, such are the traces of Imperial Rome in 
Cheshire which have descended to our age, along the stream of Time, though 
from its depths that stream will still disgorge more of the wreck which it has 
caused. In Deva alone (to say nothing of Condate and the station at 
Wilderspool) excavations are still certain to reveal much that will be interesting 
in an historical, an antiquarian, and an artistic point of view. The curtain of 
oblivion will to some extent be lifted, and the past will stand forth in the fierce 
light of the present. ‘Though perhaps richer in interesting inscriptions and 
architectural remains than Lancashire, there are certainly not in Cheshire the 
same number of valuable works of art, unless we except the gold articles 
found at Bartomley ; and it is in analysing the evidence of the inscriptions that 
we gather the chief points of information we possess. 


* Forty Miles Round Manchester, p. 480. t Journal Brit. Archaeol. Assn., vol. vii., p. 19. 
} Hist. of Cheshire (1st edit.), vol. ii., p. 320. § Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. ii., p. 33. 
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What do they teach us? First of all the strong military occupation of the 
district is seen, and so far we find it was the Twentieth Legion, and that corps 
alone, to whom was entrusted the task of maintaining Roman supremacy in 
Cheshire. Every other force seems to have paled before it. No auxiliaries can 
be traced, for the Malpas tabula, lost by a discharged soldier, perhaps on his 
way homewards, is, as we have seen, no certain evidence of the presence of his 
regiment; and were even a detachment of the latter at Pan Castle, it is still 
beyond the county boundary. From the vestiges of the buildings erected at 
Chester by the legion it does not appear that any great amount of luxury was 
indulged in. Though large, massive, and firm, these structures had not the 
richly ornamented pavements, and painted walls, of the elaborate buildings 
elsewhere seen. All bespeaks a military life. 

As regards the religious aspect, Jupiter, Mars, and Minerva, Fortune, 
Aesculapius, the goddess mothers, the Genius of the place, nay even the Genius 
of a centuria, and other deities named, had probably each a small temple, or 
sacellum, set apart for their worship, though their altars might be erected in 
every direction. So far, no trace of any new or local deity has been found. At 
York, on the contrary, at least three dedications to strange divinities have 
occurred; one to a god named Arciacon, a second to Sucelus, and a third to a 
female divinity whose name commenced with the letters 1ov—, but the 
remainder has perished. The traces of Mithraism in Deva are very slight, 
but of Britanno Roman Christianity there is no trace whatever. 


Coming to civil matters we gather the names of two Imperial Legates, other- 
wise unknown, one the representative of Trajan, the other probably of Domitian, 
though this is uncertain. But the iron hand of Vespasian and (inferentially) 
that of his Legate Agricola, are much more palpable in Cheshire than elsewhere. 
The evidence of the pigs of lead found is alone sufficient to prove this. That 
law, order, and security were, in spite of occasional outbreaks, paramount, can 
also be seen. The presence of a fire brigade is an attestation of the latter. 
Similarly, the effects of our cold climate upon the natives of Southern Europe, 
are evidenced by the multiplicity of hypocausts, for warmth was more a 
necessity of their existence than of that of the people whom they had subdued. 

As the Cornavii do not appear to have been a warlike tribe, but most likely 
submitted at once to the conquerors, it is probable that the withdrawal of the 
legion from Chester was not only effected quietly, but that peace and tranquillity 
were maintained after the evacuation. Still, that epoch was the commencement 
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of the decline of the city. Roman engineering energy had no doubt kept the 
estuary of the Dee, to a great extent, from silting up. With the retirement of 
the garrison this great work was neglected, perhaps forgotten, and nature was, 
on the river, left supreme. The sparse population soon caused the streets of the 


city to become grass grown, and after two centuries :— 
« When the heathen trumpet’s clang 
Round beleaguered Chester rang,” 


when the irruption of Æthelfrith took place, and the monks of Bangor were 
massacred, Chester became, for a time, a thing of the past, and the streets 
along which Cæsars had swept in triumph were in ruins. Alfred’s daughter 
helped to revive the city; the Conquest, and the genius of the first Edward, 
developed the restoration still further ; monasteries and a feudal fortress to some 
extent took the place of heathen temples and a praetorium, but Chester never 
again occupied the position she had previously held; in this respect, being 
followed by her great mistress, Rome. 

The lines addressed by Mrs. Hemans to the latter, well apply to the ancient 


Deva :— 
Rome, Rome! thou art no more Thou hadst thy triumphs then 
As thou hast been, Purpling the street; 
On thy seven hills of yore Leaders and sceptred men 
Thou satt’st a queen. Bow’d at thy feet. 


They that thy mantle wore, 
As gods were seen— 

Rome, Rome! thou art no more 
As thou hast been! 


THE BOW STONES, See p. 315. 
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APPENDIX. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 16, last line.—For XIX., read XVIIII. 

Page 62, line 27.—Mr. Hall in his History of Nantwich says, p. 7, “ Causeway 
‘ Meadow, an oblong field on the boundary of the township (Nantwich), on the 
“ west side of the river, and Cawsey Croft in the adjacent township of Henhull, 
“together with the aforesaid Wall Field, are all in the same straight line with 
“the ‘Watfield Pavement’ in Wardle.” There are also numerous allusions in 
the Harleian MSS. to Watfield Pavement. 

Page 68, line 15.—Since writing this, I notice that there is a Bradley Hall, 
and Bradley Brook, about two miles S.E. of Grappenhall, which is no doubt the 
place alluded to. 

Page 120, after second paragraph.—A fragment of another tile has just been 
discovered in Newgate Street, which has borne an inscription within a border 
terminated with ansae. All that is left of the inscription appears to be -NTD, 
the T being formed by a horizontal line upon the summit of the third stroke of 
the x. It is too fragmentary for any reading to be attempted. 

Page 121.—The numeral I. in the centurial stone is surmounted as usual by 
a cross stroke thus: I, but the margin of the tablet has interfered with its coming 
out properly in the photograph. The limitary mark has also been difficult to 
obtain correctly, but the text will explain its shape. 

Page 157, after line 8.—In the middle of June (1886), and since the above- 
named page was printed, the remains of a Roman building furnished with a 
hypocaust, were partially laid bare, during excavations for sewering in Black 
Friars, at a depth of 13 feet from the present surface. I am indebted to the 
City Surveyor, Mr. I. M. Jones, for several particulars as to the building, which 
may thus be summarised. A hypocaust, the length of which was internally 
19 feet 8 inches, and externally 26 feet, the walls being about 3 feet thick, and 
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built of comparatively small stones, was the chief feature of the discovery. It 
was under the roadway (as marked in the plan of the city). The trench which 
revealed it, was 2 feet 6 inches wide, was at nearly right angles to the city walls, 
and at a very short distance from them. The soil above the root of the hypo- 
caust was entirely “made ground.” The roof of concrete was about 6 inches 
thick, supported by pillars formed of tiles. 

These pillars were about fourteen inches apart, and rested on a bed of 
concrete; whilst above them were larger tiles similar to those in the other 
hypocausts described. About a dozen of them were uncovered, but on the 
northern side, stone pillars of equal dimensions (1 ft. 8 in. high) were visible, 
and several flue tiles ran up the side of the wall. The western end of the 
hypocaust was semicircular, the room being somewhat p shaped, but above its 
roof another chamber was constructed, which seemed to preserve its angularity. 
Several coins were found between the pillars of the hypocaust, one being of 
silver, and one of Constantine. Human bones were found with them, also a 
portion of a tile inscribed— i 


athe hi 
oco ۰ PR | 


which, I think, taken in connection with the fragment described at p. 119, 
teaches us that there were a class of tiles made at Deva, the last line of the ` 
inscription on which was SVB . LOCO. PR. What may be the meaning of this is 
uncertain. Sub Loco Pr(wato) appears feasible, but as yet it is too early to 
judge. The discovery seems still further to prove that the western slope of the 
hill upon which Deva was built, was covered with suburban villas to the very 
edge of the estuary, and that if any Roman wall was built on the line of the 
present western wall, it was at a very late period. (See my letter in Academy, 
of June 26, 1886.) 
Page 163, line 7.—For ‘‘ CEANG.,” read ‘ CEANGI.”’ 


Page 163.—Has the newly found pig of lead been brought from the mine by 
water, and been lost when the vessel discharged her cargo ? 

Page 179, line 3.—The premises, it appears, were not owned by Mr. Evans, 
but the workmen employed by him found the altar. The Messrs. Huxley 
owned the house at the time, and it was occupied by a Mr. Jones. The latter 
presented the altar to the Chester Archeological Society’s Museum. 

Page 188, line 20.—For “ Mr. F. Potts,” read ‘“ Mr. H. Potts.” 


Page 221.—Another variety of No. 1 has just been found in Crane Street, 
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Page 223.—Note.—For “1883,” read ‘ 1833.” 

Page 224.—“ Samian ” ‘ware with the Stamps DIVICATVS., and AVITVS . FE., has 
just been found in a fragmentary state at the back of the Town Hall, in 
excavations for a Vegetable Market. Both are well-known stamps. The و‎ in 
the latter is reversed. For a good example of the former, see Roman Lancashire, 
iD OL 

Page 242, line 10.—For * Goltozius,” read ۳ 

Page 289, second line from bottom; omit the words “the first” before 
“ of Spanish Vettones.”’ 

Page 296, line 14.—This coin has since been sent for my inspection. It is 
much worn and highly patinated, but it is a “first brass,” and appears to 
be of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the second of the Antonines, with Rev. 
PRIMI ۰ DECENNALES., and a standing figure between the letters s.c. 

Page 302.—There seem to be faint indications of a right lined camp, 
pentagonal in form, on Bickerton Hill, about half a mile to the N.H. of the 
British camp, styled ‘‘ Maiden Castle.” It has possibly been a temporary post. 

Page 314.—The following mounds will probably prove to be agrimensorial 
rather than sepulchral:—that at Yanslow near Rainow, the most northern of 
those in Capesthorne Park, the two on Ludworth Moor, Knight’s Low to the ۰ 
of Lyme Hall, that at Tilston Fernall, and that at the east end of Eccleston 
Church before noticed (p. 48). 


The map of the Roman roads at the commencement of this volume is 
necessarily much too small to show every angle made by the roads, but the 
main line is in every instance correct. 
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(Auxiliary) :—‏ ی ها 
Alpinorum‏ „ 
I, Baetasiorum ۱ 288-9‏ 
III. Bracarum Augustanorum, 288—9‏ 
I. Cugernorum, 288-9‏ 
III. Delmatarum, } a‏ 
I, Hamiorum, 171‏ 
I. Hispanorum,‏ 
TII. Lingonum,‏ 
I. Morinorum,‏ 
II. Thracum,‏ 
I. Tungrorum,‏ 
I. Vangionum,‏ 
Coins, 146, 149, 151, 213, 214, 217, 226—241, 249,‏ 
A 271, 282—3, 291—2, 296, 808—312,‏ 
Colchester (Camulodunum), 91‏ 
Cold Harbour, 54, 85‏ 
Colonia Divana, 9‏ 
gormon la, 140, 143, 144, 147, 151, 156, 200,‏ 


288—9 


Concangium (Greta Bridge), 18, 165 

ConDATE (Kinderton), 16, 20, 248—251 

Conovium (Caerhun), 4, 17, 23 

Consuls (Commodus and Lateranus), 167 

Consules Suffectt (M. Laberius, Maximus II., 
and Q. Glitius Atilius Agricola II), 
289—290 

Coote, Mr. H. C., F.S.A., 119, 248, 256, 805, 315 

Coritani (Tribe of), 1 

Cornavti (Tribe of), 1, 817 

Cornice, 130 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. vii., 13, 
120, 121, 123, 127, 161, 164, 167—183, 
194, 211, 226, 287, 295 

Cottonian MSS., 187 

Cowper, W., M.D., 10, 109 

Crabtree Green, 40, 45 

Crane, Rev. T., 193—4, 225 

Crew, 52, 305-0 

Croes Atti, 162 

Crossford Bridge, 18, 293 

Croxton, 51, 52 


D 
Daresbury, 307 
Deanery Ficld, Excavations in, 158—9 
Decurion, 290 
Delamere Forest, 25, 307 
DEITIES :— 
Aesculapius, 173, 175, 179 
Arciacon, 317 
Coyentina, 3 
Fortuna Redux, 173 
Genius Averni, 177 
Genius Sanctus Centuriae, 183 
Genius Loci, 171 
Jupiter, 186 
Jupiter Tanarus, 165 
(Diva) Legio Victrix, 9 
Mars Condates, 250 
Mars Conservator, 184 
Mars Tontates, 298 
Deae Matres, 183 
Minerva, 182, 198 
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INDEX. 


Bridge Street (Chester), large building exca- 
vated at, 14, 184, 147 

Bridge Trafford, 57 

Brigantes, 1, 4, 6, 13 

Britannia Inferior, 13 

Prima, 13 

——— Secunda, 18 

Superior, 18 

British Archeological Association, Journal of, 
passim 

Brocklehurst, Mr. P. L., 809-5 

Broster, Peter (Chester Guide), 108, 112, 200 

Brushfield, Dr., 84, 110, 118 note, 133, 184—146, 
156, 195, 204 

Bucton Castle, 80 

Budworth, Great, 67, 314 

Bullin, Mr. F., 120, 184—146, 147, 204 

Bunbury, 82 

Burton, 800—310 

Buxton (Aquae), 24 


Caduceus, 204 
Caer Gai, 22 
Caergwrle, 54, 162 
Caerhun, 23, 122 
Caldecote, 50, 52, 807 
Caliga (Sole of), 248 
Cambodunum (Slack), 16 
Camden, W. (Britannia), passim 
Camps, (Temporary) :— 

Aldford, 299 

Boughton, 300 

Bradley, 302 

Burton, 300 

Castle Hill (?), 801 

Chorlton, 301 

Edisbury, 300 

Handforth (?) 1 

Helsby Hill, 302 

Henbury (?) 302 

Hulme Wallfield, 298 

Oidton (?) 802 

Woodhouse Hill, 302 
Cancanorwm (Promontorium), 2, 3 
Cangi, or Ceangi (Tribe of), 3, 4, 6, 168 
Carden, 316 
Carrington, Mr,, 82, 286 
Castle Hill, 301 
Castle Hill Cob, 314 
Cemeteries, 208, 212—220, 272 
Centurial Stones, 120—125, 819 
Ceres, Head of (?) 280 
Chains (Gold) 308-4 
Chester (see Deva) 
Chester Archeological Society’s Transactions, 

passim 

Chesterton, 20, 21 
Cholmondeston, 291 
Chorlton, 801—309 
Cirencester, Forged Itinerary of Richard of, 


Cloyne, Bishop of (Dr. W. Bennett), passim 
Coddington, 53, 310 


A 


Actarius, 189 
Agrimensorial marks (See Limitary marks) 


ALAE:— 
II. Gallorum Sebosiana, 288—9 
I. Pannoniorum Tampiana, 8, 288—9 
Hispanorum Vettonum, 288—9 
I. Thracum, 288—9 

Aldford, 49—299 

Altars, 165—187 

Amphitheatre, 241 

Amphorae, 224—5, 266 

Ampulla, 266 

Anderton, 67 

Antefixes, 221 

Antoninus, Itinerary of, 12—15 

Second Iter. of, 16, 17, et seq.‏ و 

Tenth Iter. of, 16, 19‏ و 

, Eleventh Iter. of, 17, 23 

Aquae Solis (Bath), 145 

Arca Finalis, 248 

Arche@ologia, 27, 50, 244 

Archeological Journal, passim 

Armillae (Bracelets), 206, 266, 313 

Arnemeza, 24 

Arno Hill, 309 

Ashmole, MSS. (Bodleian Library), 43 note, 44 

Astle, 76, 302 

Ayrton, Mr. W., 90, 97, 112, 124, 196, 206 


B 


Bangor (Issacoed), 49 

Barritt, Thomas, MSS. of, 154 

Bartomley, gold ornaments from, 802—5 

Basilica (?) 145 

Bas-Reliefs, 111, 191, 192 

Baths (?) 145, 174 

Bead (Glass), 280 

Beamont, Mr. W., 80, 57, 65, 260, 273, 296—7, 
308, 316 

Bebington, 59 

Beeston, 21, 296 

Belisama (Estuary of), 2, 3 

Betley, 22, 72 

Bickerton, 300 note, 310, 321 

Bickley, 287 

Birkenhead, 80 

Blacon Point, 58 

Black Friars (Chester), excavations, 319 

Boadicea, Revolt of, 5 

Boar, Figure of, 202 

Bone, Mr. J. W., F.S.A., 169 

Botontini, 313—3814 

Boughton, 300 

Boviwm, 19, 21, 22, 286 

Bowdon, 306 

Bow Stones, 314, 315 

Bowstoneyate, 315 

Bradley, 68, 302, 319 

Brereton, 310 

Bridges, 81—2 


Lobslack, 41, 45 

Lyme Park, 314 

Lymme, 68 

Lysons, Rev. D., M.A., and Mr. S., Magna 
Britannia, vol. ii., passim 


M 


McCaul, Rev. J., LL.D., (Britanno Roman 
Inscriptions) 121, 125, 168, 188, 194 

Malpas, 49, 286—7 

Malpas Tabula, 8, 58, 287—290, 317 

Mancuniwm (Manchester), 17 

Marriott, Rey. W. (Antiquities of Lyme), 78, 
315 


Mask (bronze), 205 

—— (pottery), 268 

— (gold), 4 

Mason, Dr. Charles, 60, 70, 71 

Massie, Rev. W. H., 51, 81, 84, 90, 96, 182, 156, 
192, 196, 200, 202, 205, 206 note, 218 
note, 240 

Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., 278 

Maxima Caesariensis (Division of Britain), 18 

Melandra Castle, 24, 294, 316 

Mediolanwm, 17, 19—22 

Mediomanuwm, 22, 23 

Meols, 274—285 

Mile End, 315 

Minerva, Figure of, 198 

Mona (Anglesey), 5, 7 

Mooresbarrow, 316 

Mortaria, 222, 224, 258, 254, 255 

Moulton, 814 

M.P.M. (Millia plus minus), 16 

Muller, C. (edit. of Antonine Itinerary, Paris, 
1883), 9 

Vie سم‎ f 


á, YV > 1 

t N 
Nantwich, 68—9, 291—2, 310 
Neston, 311 


Nettleford, 25, 30, 86 
Nightingale, J., English Topography, 29 note, 
70 


Nomina (with Praenomina and Cognomina), 
named in inscriptions :— 


Aelia Agatha, 208 
Aelius Claudianus, 180 
P(ublius) Aelius Hermes, 208 
M(arcus) Apronits OEE 211 
Caesonia Severiana, 209—210 
Claudius Augustinus, 164 
T(itus) Elupius(?) Praeseus, 167 
Flavius Callimorphus, 215 
Flavius Longus, 171 
Furius Fortunatus, 182 
Julius a هی‎ 120 
Julius Quintilianus, 177 
Julius Secundus, 212 
Ocratius Maximus, 121 

T(itus) Pomponius Mamilianus 
Rufus Antistianus 173 

Funisulanus Vettonianus 
Quinctius Maximus, 123 
Q(uintus) Terentius, 123 
C(aius) Utius Pescenninus, 193 


Abucinnus (?) 123 


Celericus, 225 
Hermogenes, 9 
Longinus, 171 
Serapion, 215 
Thesaeus, 215 
Northwich (see Salinae) 
Notitia Imperi, 14, 23 
0 


Optio, 0 

Ordoviccs, 1,7 

Orelli C., Inscrip. Latin. Collectio. (Zurich, 
1828.) 3 note, 168 

Organ’s Dale, 34, 36, 8 

Ormerod, Geo., History of Cheshire, vols, i. to 
iii., passim 

Ossuaria, 218 

Oulton (or Oldton), 302 
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Hair Pins, 265, 279 
Hale (or Hale Barns ), 806 g 
Hall, Mr. James, History of Nantwich, 319 
Halton, 68, 294—6 
Handbricks, 247, 313 
Handbridge, 200, 216, 219 
Handford, 75, 301 
Hanshall’s Stranger in Chester, 115 
Harleian MSS., passim 
Hartford, 42, 257, 314 
Harwood, Rev. Mr., 107, 112 
Haygarth, J., M.D., 131 
Helsby Hill, 302 ۲ 
Hemingway, J., History of Chester, passim 
Henbury, 76, 302 
HISTORIANS ( Ancient ) 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 14 

Dion Cassius, 13 

Herodian, 12, 13 

Livy, 168 

Spartian, 7 

Tacitus, 3—7 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 

Transactions of, passim 
Hoare, Sir R. C. ( Giraldus Cambrensis ), 287 
Holme, Randle, 4 Storehouse of Armory, 117 
Holt, 50, 52, 82, 305—6 
Hoole, 56, 240 
Horsley, Rev. J., Britannia Romana, passim 
Houses (Britanno Roman) 981-2 
Howey Lane, 311 
Hiibner, Dr. Emil, 121, 161, 168, 172, 226 
Hughes, Mr. Thomas, F.S.A., 90, 93, 105, 
160, 176, 182, 183, 196—7, 226, 240 

Hulme Wallfield, 74, 298 
Human Face on Vase, 224 
Hume, Rev. Canon, M.A., 65, 112, 275—285 
Huxley, 296 
Hypocausts, 129, 180—138, 153, 320 


1 


Inscribed Tablets, 142, 187, 190—193 
Intaglios, 205, 304 
Iron Implements, 265 


J 
Jodrell Hall (Mound at), 314 


K 


Kanovium (see Conovium) 

Kendrick J., M.D., 80, 64, 960-92 

Keys (Iron), 264 

Kanderton (see Condate) 

King Daniel (Vale Royal), 122 

Kirk, Mr. E., 26, 32, 84, 85—42, 45, 46, 88 
Knives (Iron), 264 


L 


Lamps, 206—7, 267 
Lancaster, 122 
Lane Head, 80 
Lar (bronze), 204 
Lavrobrinta (Caergai), 22 
Lead, Pigs of, 6, 101-3, 294—5 
Lee, Rey. M. H., M.A., 51, 291 
Legatus Legionis (?) 173 
LEGIONS :— 
LEG. XIII., GEMINA, 5 
LEG. XX. VY. (see Twentieth Legion) 
Leicester (Ratae), 1 
Leigh, Dr. C., Natural History of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, &e., 169, 203, 240 
Leigh, Dr. J., 7 
Leman, Rey. T., 20, 22 
Leverian Museum, 302 
Liberti, 173, 208 
Limitary Marks, 121—2, 256, 805, 315, 1 
Lincoln (Lindum Colonia), 1, 91 
Lion (Sculpture of), 217 
Llanfairfechan (Milestones at), 8, 12 
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DeiTIEs—continued. 
Minerva Belisama, 3 
Sul Minerva, 3 
Mithras, 191 
Numen Augusti, 187—8, 190 
Nymphae and Fontes, 176 
Salus, 173, 175, 179 
Sucelus, 317 
“Saving and most mighty gods,” 179 
DEVA or DEVANA (Chester), 86—242, et passim 
Didsbury, 307, 311 
Diplomata Militaria, 287—8 
Dise of Lead, 207 
Domesday Survey, 284—5 
Domo (birth place), 171 
Dove Point, 275 —7 
Drains (of Deva), 115, 116 
Dugdale, Sir W., 168 


E 
Ear-rings (gold), 213 
Earwaker, Mr. J. P., F.S.A., 108, 297, 299, 305, 
315 
East Gate (Chester), 106—118 
Eburacum (York), 9, 91 
Eccleston, 48 
Edisbury Castle, 28, 900, 1 
EMPERORS :— 
Claudius, 3 
Nero, 4, 5 
Vitellius, 4 
Vespasian, 4, 6, 10, 163, 294 
Titus, 168, 294 
Domitian, 4, 6, 294 
Trajan, 7, 8, 288—9 
Hadrian, 8 
Antoninus Pius, 8, 12 
Marcus Aurelius, 12 
Commodus, 12 
Helvius Pertinax, 12 
Clodius Albinus, 12 
Severus, 12, 13, 172 
Caracalla, 12, 172 
Geta, 12, 172 
Diocletian, 18 
Valentinian, 14 
Erdeswick (Sampson), MSS. of, 252—3 


E 
Familia, 173 
Ffoulkes, Mr. W. Wynne, 49 note, 54, 182 
Fibulae (Brooches) 208—4, 265, 278—9, 304 
Filey, 281—2 
Finborrow, 28, 801 
Fire Dog, 264 
Flavia Caesariensis (Province of Britain), 13 
Foote Gower (Addl. MSS. Brit. Mus., 11,834—8), 
passim 
. Forum (?) 145 
Fossae (of Deva), 104—5 
Franks, Mr. A. W., 173 
Freeman, Prof. E. A., 94 
Frieze, 180 


G 


Gale, Dr. T. (Antonini Iter Britanniarum), 187 
Gates (of Deva), 106—113 
Gatley, 311 
Gibbet Hill, 314 
Glass (Roman), 226, 266, 280 
Glead Hill Cob, 814 
Glevum (Gloucester), 91 
Gold Ornaments, 206, 213, 303—5, 318 
Goltzius (Thesaurus), 9, 10, 242 
Gough, R., Camden’s Britannia, edit. 1806, 
passim 
GOVERNORS OF BRITAIN:— 
(LEGATI ۰ AVGYSTI.) 
Aulus Plautius, 1 
Ostorius Scapula, 3 
Suetonius Paulinus, 5 
Petilius Cerealis, 6 
Cn. Julius Agricola, 6, 7 
T. Pomponius Mamilianus, Rufus Antis- 
tianus Funisulanus Vettonianus, 178 
Lucius Neratius Marcellus, 290 
Gower, Dr., 49, 82 
Guntia (Guntzberg), 168 
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Tetton, 8 
Tiles (inscribed), 117—120, 819, 820 
Tiles, Roofing, &c., 141 
Tile Tombs, 213-4 
Tilston, Dr., 50, 300, 310 
Tite, Sir W., M.P., F.S.A., 146 
Tiverton, 21, 24, 296 
Toisobius (river), 2 
Tombstones, 208—9, 211, 217 
Toot Hill, Station at, 24, 296—7 
Torques, 206 
TRIBUS :— 

Arniensis, 194 

Fabia, 211 

Galeria, 167 

Do 173 


Twentieth Legion, 1, 2, 5, 9—12, 14, 116—120, 
129, 149, 152, 154—5, 167, 171—6, 201, 
222, 306, 317 

Twentieth Legion, History of, 125—8 


U 
Urceus, 254 


Vv 


Varae, ( Bodvari), 17, 23, 54 

Vawdrey, Mr. B. L1., 245—250, 255, 316 
Vernon, Mr. Ralph, 27 note, 243 
Vicarius, Title of, 13 

Vigiles ( Firemen و(‎ 165—6 

Villas, 153—4—5, 200, 242, 256, 805-7 
Vinovium, ( Binchester ), 175 
Vriconiwm, ( Wroxeter ), 1, 2, 4, 5 


Ww 


Wallerscote, 256, 307 

Wall Field, 291—2, 306-7 

Wall Hill, 74, 299 

Walls, Line of Roman, at Chester, 92—104 

Warrington, 67 

Watfield Pavement, 59, 62, 319 

Watson, Mr. D., 26, 32 

Watson, Rev. J., 75, 131, 174, 308—9 

Weaverham, 46, 314 

Webb, W., Itinerary of Cheshire &e,, 10, 59 

Well, 264 

Weston, Mr. John, 42, 44, 71, 83, 254—8 

Whitaker, Rev. J., History of Manchester, 
passim 

Whitchurch, 291, 310 

White Friars (excavations), 16, 147—150 
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